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In industry today no blueprints for new construction, | 
no plans for remodeling can ignore the concept of traffic 

flow as an integral function of architecture. One of the 

boldest expressions of this idea in years is the 

American Air Curtain. 


The American Air Curtain. ..a doorway that’s sealed against heat or cold, dust or 
fumes—against everything but people and products! A gentle curtain of air, 
thermostatically controlled. separates and insulates areas having different temperatures, 
atmospheric pressures or humidities. In industry today applications of the American 
Air Curtain are dramatic. Any type of operation can be confined to its own area, 
unaffected by the traffic of men and machinery. It’s the boldest innovation in 
architectural engineering in years: the closed door that’s always open. 


Write for complete information on the many industrial and commercial applic ations 
ofthe American Air Curtain... made by America’s first, and most experienced, 
manufacturer of air curtains. 


PEOPLE AND PRODUCTS MOVE THROUGH THE CLOSED DOOR THAT’S ALWAYS OPEN 
—= 


AMERICAN AIR CURTAIN CORPORATION 


472 PAUL AVENUE e« ST.LOUIS 35, MISSOURI 
A SUBSIDIARY OF UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION 
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Before you buy the new Royal Electric Typewriter, please do yourself, your ., 
secretary, and your company this service: try all the makes of elegtric typ¢- : 
writers. Try them for touch, for printwork, for any feature you.wish. Only, gas 
in tpis way can you really know the worth of the choice you will Anake. «rg, > 
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In This Issue 


Good Reading—and Lots of It! 


GLANCE at the table of contents—indeed, just the weight of the maga- 

zine you’re holding—tells you that there’s plenty “in this issue.”” Our 
custom, for the month that precedes the Association’s annual convention, 
is to produce a number worth keeping for its reference value: tables, charts, 
projections and commentaries on the state of business, money and credit, 
and of course banking. There’s no room for details in this column, but 
we'd like to get in one thought: the 1960 Annual Report and Outlook Issue 
bears out last month’s forecast for it—“bigger and better than ever.” 


The A.B.A.’s 86th 


ge being held in New York, September 18-21, and in anticipation we offer 
a special 16-page section which contains the convention program, pic- 
tures of people who have directed the Association’s work during the admin- 
istrations of President Remington and Vice-President Bimson, and a re- 
minder of A.B.A.’s other annual conventions in New York. The first held 
there was in 1877. 


Exhibits in Print 


D  pmmey space limitations prevent the mounting of the familiar Educa- 
tional Displays at this year’s convention, BANKING offers a substitute. 
It’s a 50-page Exhibits-in-Print section wherein the manufacturers of bank 
equipment and the providers of services offer their messages. In this sec- 
tion there’s interesting, informative editorial material, mostly on automa- 
tion. We’re thinking particularly of a piece by BANKING’sS Dick Kraybill 
on how a computer works. (Bet you don’t know!) And another by Thomas 
W. Miles on the ABCs of magnetic ink character recognition. 


They’ll Be Back Next Month 


| piercer some of our regular features are omitted to make room for 

other material. Thus the Business Building Bulletin, Better Methods 

and Systems, and the departments on Savings, Instalment Credit, Housing 

and Mortgages do not appear in their accustomed formats. However, 

numerous items in those categories are scattered through the back pages. 

And everything will again be normal, come the October magazine. 
Meanwhile, good reading in September! 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Doug Anderson’s map this month—as 
in June—makes reference to the series 
of articles by Carl H. Madden on “Our 
Changing Financial and Business Geog- 
raphy.” The last of the four parts, ap- 
pearing this month, deals with the 
Northeast, which accounts for the sug- 
gestion of Wall Street buildings and 
New York Stock Exchange facade in the 
northeastern corner of the map. Then, 
too, the drawing performs a double 
duty, for it also reminds readers that 
September is the month of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association convention in 
New York City, and that many attend- 
ing it will use the opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with the North- 
east while they are in the neighborhood 
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‘Billions of Dollars DEPOSITS AND CURRENCY - ALL BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
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BANKING’S EXHIBITS IN PRINT 


For the latest information on developments in bank equipment and services, turn to page 203 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


Prospects Good for Bank Stock Investors _| 


USHED by peak interest rates and 

a sustained high volume of loans, 
bank earnings so far this year have 
shown appreciable gains over the 
first six months of 1959, notes The 
Value Line Investment Survey. The 
peak (5% “prime’’) lending rate 
had been in effect for nearly a full 
year by mid-August. Banks have 
largely completed the “roll-over” of 
portfolios at the higher rate. This 
fact effectively precludes comparable 
earnings gains during the remainder 
of 1960. 

“Even should loan interest rates 
be reduced,” the Survey states, ‘‘the 
impact on 1960 bank earnings would 
be slight, due to the time required to 
turn over the bulk of outstanding 
loans at the new rates. Equally im- 
portant, an easier money policy is 
almost inevitably accompanied by a 
significant expansion in total bank 
deposits and assets which largely 
compensates for the gradual decline 
in the rate of return earned thereon 
and thus maintains earnings close to 
the previously reached plateau.” 

On balance, the next 12 months 


should see a leveling off, or at worst 
a slight decline, in earnings. This, 
the Survey points out, would still 
leave 1960 earnings well ahead of 
1959 in most cases. With current 
dividend payments at historically 
low levels, a general liberalization of 
dividend rates appears in prospect. 

“Most of the leading bank equities 
are reasonably priced in relation to 
earnings and dividends in sight for 
the next 12 months,” says the Sur- 
vey. “They are ranked, for the most 
part, in Group I (highest) or II 
(above average) relative to all 
stocks, for probable market perfor- 
mance in the next 12 months. In ad- 
dition, they offer top investment 
quality, a satisfactory and entirely 
safe current dividend return, plus 
the prospect of gradual but well de- 
fined appreciation potentiality over 
a period of years. Hence, the bank 
group presently constitutes one of 
the best havens for the funds seek- 
ing shelter from the threat of a gen- 
eral stock market decline.” 

In Canada as in this country, the 
combination of expanding loan vol- 


The following table, reproduced from M. A. Schapiro & Co.’s Bank Stock 
Quarterly, shows that, while capital strength and earnings have climbed sharply 
for New York City banks during the past decade, there has been a notable decline 

in the dividend payout 


Average 
Capital Accounts 


(000,000) Deposits 


Percent of 


Net Operating 
Earnings 


Cash Dividend 


Percent of 


(000,000) (000,000) N. O. E. 


1960 est....... $3 , 480 
3,298 
3,192 
2,958 
2,791 
2,695 
2,642 
2,532 
2,451 
2,370 
2,308 
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ume and peak interest rates has been 
a major impetus to higher earnings, 
Many Canadian bank stocks appear 
attractive for both current income 
and capital gains prospects, the 
Survey concludes. 


Earnings to Show 
“Satisfactory Increase” 


Epos of the nation’s banks 
during 1959 were conducted in 
an atmosphere of strong economic 
expansion, heavy credit demand, and 
rising interest rates, according to 
Data on Commercial Bank Stocks, 
published by The First Boston Cor- 
poration. As a result of the strong 
demand for credit accommodations 
at higher interest rates, many banks 
reported the highest level of net op- 
erating earnings in their history. 

In 1959, interest rates generally 
rose to historic levels, with rates on 
some types of borrowing reaching 
their highest levels in the last 30 
years, the booklet said. The average 
new-issue rate on 3-month Treasury 
bills rose to a high of 4.67% in the 
latter part of December, and for the 
year averaged 3.40%. 

Although the general level of in- 
terest rates has been lower in 1960, 
net operating earnings of the major 
banks for the year are expected to 
show a satisfactory increase over 
1959. 


The New York Banks 


sae the payout ratio of the 
stocks of New York City Clear- 
ing House Association banks will 
drop to 47.7% in 1960, based on cur- 
rent dividend rates and estimated 
net operating earnings, according to 
M. A. Schapiro & Co., New York 
brokers and dealers in bank stocks, 
the stockholder still has good reason 
to expect a bigger cut of the bank: 
profits pie. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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| 12.00% | 47.7% 
| 11.14 | 53.8 
| 10.82 | 59.3 
| 10.70 | 55.5 
| 10.04 | 55.1 
| 9.80 | 59.3 
| 9.79 | 60.4 
| 9.76 | 58.0 
| 9.40 | 57.5 
| 9.44 | 64.5 
| 9.88 | 65.9 
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DATA:phone 


A NEW TELEPHONE SERVICE 
FOR THE NEW ELECTRONIC ERA 


Bell System’s Data-Phone service enables modern business 


machines to “talk” to each other over regula, telephone lines 


More and more businesses are using complex 
computers and other electronic machines to proc- 
ess current facts and figures. 


Where plants, warehouses, branches or offices 
are located in different cities and states, there is 
increasing need for a quick, economical way to 
transmit payroll, inventory, billing and other data 
from place to place. 


This is especially true where the policy is to- 
ward decentralization of various activities. 

In serving this communication need, the Bell 
System has come up with a new and extremely 
flexible method called DATA-PHONE service. 


The great advantage is that business data goes 
over the same telephone lines you use for tele- 
phone conversations. 


The new service uses Data-Phone sets to link 
customers’ business machines—handling paper 
tape, magnetic tape or punched cards—to regu- 
lar telephone lines. This machine-furnished data 
can be handled over telephone lines at speeds up 
to 1200 bits per second. 

The customer pays for each Data-Phone call 


just like a Long Distance call for any period he 
wants. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Thus, in addition to our teletypewriter service, 
designed for low-speed operations, and our leased- 
line offerings allowing literally any speeds, we 
can now offer the added flexibility of our vast 
Long Distance telephone network for data 
transmission. 


In providing the communication lines and 
Data-Phones, the Bell System is working right 


along with manufacturers who are developing the 
business machines to complete the service. 


It all adds up to an interesting and exciting 
opportunity to render a new data communications 
service for our business customers. 


A GREAT FUTURE 


It is not improbable, within the next decade, 


that the amount of communication between 
electronic business machines in different 
cities will be as large as telephone communi- 
cation between people. 
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ANDREW JACKSON 
SAW US BORN! 


Yes, way back in 1833 we 
became chartered as a banking 
institution to render financial ser- 
vice to Augusta and area. Today 
127 years later we are providing 
a full range of commercial bank- 
ing and correspondent services to 


a booming Southeastern economy. 


We invite the opportunity 


to serve you! 


GEORGIA RAILROAD 
BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


| realized 
| course, these profits go on the capi- 
| tal or reserve account books; how- 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


The reasons given are that al- 
though earnings hit a new high 
last year, the payout ratio for the 
New York banks declined to 53.8%, 
with a ratio of capital to deposits 
of 11.14%. The estimated payout 
ratio will drop to 47.7% for 1960, 


| compared with the higher payout 
| of 65.9% 


in 1950 when capital 


| amounted to only 9.88% of deposits. 


Factors Pointin g to 


Higher Dividends 


| S° far this year net operating 


earnings (before profits or 


| losses on sales of securities, charge- 


offs and recoveries, and transfers to 


| or from reserves) 25 of the nation’s 


largest commercial banks have re- 


| ported a 20% increase over the com- 
| parable period last year, when banks 
| net operating earnings reached 


$628,458,000. This year, earnings of 


| these banks are expected to increase 
| by 16%. 


Feeling that all this should add up 


| to a pay-off, M. A. Schapiro & Co. 
| says that “there is good reason for 


stockholders to expect an increase in 


| eash dividends.” 


A New York analyst agrees that 
additional dividends are almost cer- 
tain this year and he points to the 


| fact that the First National Bank of 


Boston took the lead by increasing 
its annual dividend rate from $2.80 
to $3.00 early this year. 

Another favorable factor men- 


| tioned by dealers is that little or no 
| losses in Government securities are 


expected in 1960. In fact they point 
out that many banks have already 
considerable profits. Of 


ever, this leaves more cash for diyj- 
dends in the net earnings till, 

Stockholders are also quick to 
point out that loans reached new 
peaks this year, with little evidence 
of a decline in demand. Yields on 
bank loans and investment portfolios 
have risen to reflect the prevailing 
market rates, the prime rate having 
hit the highest level in two decades, 
Other sources of income, such as 
fees and commission, have algo 
added to the record earnings. 

Dealers claim that the continued 
decline in bank stock prices has 
brought “price-earnings ratios and 
yields to more favorable levels,” and 
feel that the market will continue 
to progress. There was a time 
when bank stocks were bought only 
as “defensive” securities; however, 
within the last 10 years the stock- 
holder’s money in banks has in- 
creased over a billion dollars, while 
the rate of return has risen 5.30%. 
Most of this increase has been due 
to the continued heavy buying of in- 
stitutional investors, mutual savings 
and insurance companies. However, 
mutual funds have entered the buy- 
ing picture relatively recently. Now 
the total outstanding shares just top 
the $5-billion mark. 

Although there is little likelihood 
that bank stocks will return to the 
kingpin days of the Twenties, deal- 
ers generally feel that the days of 
“defensive” bank stock buying are 
passed. 


Bank Capital a 
High Earner 


oT to be overlooked in the steady 
post-war climb in net operating 
earnings for commercial banks is the 
fact that their return on capital is 
reaching levels that compare favor- 
ably with those for industrial and 


E and H Bond Holdings at Record Level 


Bacnoune in July, the Treasury Department changed its reporting 


basis on the ownership of Federal securities by individuals. 


In the 


future it will list the amount of Series E and H Savings Bonds 
separate from Series A-D, F, G, J and K, which have matured or 
been discontinued. Lumping the bonds that are no longer for sale 
with the current E and H Series caused the Treasury to show a 
$200,000,000 decline in the amount of Savings Bonds outstanding dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1960. Actually, the amount of Series E and H 
Bonds outstanding in the hands of individual savers has steadily in- 
creased from $1.1-billion at the end of 1941 to the current record 
level of $42.6-billion estimated for the end of July 1960. 
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other nonbank concerns. For exam- 
ple, for the 12 months ended March 
31 the New York City Clearing 
House Association banks earned 
10.086: on capital accounts—stock- 
holders’ money. Within the group, 
the rate of return ranged from a low 
of 8.72% to a high of 12.51%. For 
the full year 1960 the rate of return 
should reach about 10.5%, up from 
5.77% in 1950. 


Significantly, commercial banking | 


capital, long regarded as a low 
earner in comparison with nonbank 
capital, is now one of the highest 
earners. Money rates may fluctuate 
in the years immediately ahead, but 
there is nothing to suggest that 
lessening in demand for credit will 
return us to the cheap money days 
of the Thirties and Forties. More- 
over, banks are becoming more effi- 
cient in handling the constantly 
growing volume of modern - day 
banking. Automation is just scratch- 
ing the surface, promising new effi- 
ciencies in the near future. 


Security Profits 
in Pros pect 


on the Federal Re- 
serve’s current money policy, 
Leif H. Olsen, vice-president of M. A. 
Schapiro & Co., said that recent ac- 
tions will allow banks to increase 
deposits and total loans and invest- 
ments. 

He added that, without the need 


to sell securities to meet loan de- | 
mands, and with bond prices rising, | 
banks will be able to realize security | 
profits this year, in contrast to losses 


of last year. 


“In dealing with the possibility of | 


lower rates and their impact on | 
earning power,” Mr. Olsen said, “we | 
must consider that the yields cur- | 


rently realized on loans and invest- 


ments are still below prevailing mar- | 
ket rates. The prime rate on business | 
loans, presently 5%, is the mini- | 
mum, and other rates are scaled up- | 
ward from this prime level. A bank | 
with all its loans on the books at | 


current rates would realize a peak 


yield on its loan portfolio of, say, | 
544% and upwards, depending upon | 


the amount of loans it was carrying 


at above the prime rate. Thus the | 
prime rate would have to be trimmed | 
to less than 414% before the present 


yield realized by banks on their loan 
portfolios would stop rising.” 
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Five years ago these words took on a new meaning 
to the bank stationers. Along with nine other words 
and phrases, they represented the exacting toler- 
ances of encoding with magnetic inks. 


Today these words are all common parlance. De- 
mands that looked all but impossible are being met 
daily and being met on a production basis. 


For checks that are both safe and sortable, ask your 
bank stationer for checks made on 
La Monte Safety Paper. 
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THIS IS THE 
BROOM 
THAT BUILT 
AN 
INDUSTRY 


Fifty years ago, this broom 

was in active service. It be- 
longed to a free-lance clean-up man 
... Morris Rosenberg. That he was 
able to parlay the broom into the 
world’s largest janitorial service 
bears witness to several things: that 
America is indeed the land of oppor- 
tunity ; that he had a good idea; that 
he worked hard at it. 

Being a janitor has never been a 
rest cure: it certainly wasn’t in the 
San Francisco of 1910. But even 
after the idea came to him, and he 


gave up first-hand manipulation of 
his broom, Mr. Rosenberg continued 
to work murderously long and hard 
hours. 


And what was his idea? Like most 
good ones, it was extremely simple: 
contract janitorial service. Instead 
of hiring employees to come in and 
sweep out, Mr. Rosenberg persuaded 
businessmen to hire his firm to keep 
their premises clean. 


He started in a small way, natu- 
rally. Then, as business warranted, 
he added more help, more equipment. 
At first the jobs were personally 
supervised by Mr. Rosenberg, later 
by his foreman. Every job got the 
benefit of a specialist’s skill and ex- 
perience. And a specialist’s pride in 
his work. 


Because he bought supplies on a 
large scale, Mr. Rosenberg could do 
the job cheaper than his clients 
could do it for themselves. Because 
he hired on a large scale, he could 
afford to train his employees to do 
the work better. The same is still 
true. 


The firm grew rapidly. Now run 
by his sons, the American Building 
Maintenance Company is the giant 
of all janitorial maintenance firms. 
More than forty ABM offices in the 
U.S. and Canada serve thousands of 
clients, large and small. Grouped 


together into one place, the buildings 
serviced by ABM would constitute 
not only one of the largest cities in 
the world, but far and away the 
cleanest. 

ABM—tThe Giant Janitor—today 
cares for countless miles of floors and 
corridors. Keeps thousands of rest- 
rooms sparkling. Empties millions 
of waste baskets and ashtrays daily. 
Runs elevators. Checks thermostats. 
Changes light bulbs. Rolls out rub- 
ber mats when it rains. Helps keep 
industrial accident rates far below 
the old-time level. And saves Amer- 
ican and Canadian businessmen un- 
told man hours and dollars per year. 

If you would like to know more 
about the Giant Janitor’s services, 
call or write your nearest ABM of- 
fice. There’s no obligation on your 
part, only ours. 


CELEBRATING FIFTY YEARS OF 
OUTSTANDING JANITOR SERVICE 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTENANCE COMPANY 


Serving more than 40 cities throughout the United States and Canada 


PLEASE ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 335 FELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIFORNIA OR CONSULT YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Long-Term Bonds Are Favored . . . Treasury Bills Show Lower 
Yield... ““Rights’’ Eliminated from August Refunding . Heavy 
Oversubscription ... Debt Reduction . . . Federal Reserve Buys 


Bills . . . Banks Increase Investments . . . Outlook 


HE plain truth is that no one 

has a clear idea what business 

is going to do the rest of the 
year. For the moment the threat of 
inflationary developments is on the 
sidelines. 

Although business volume has 
been typical of midsummer leveling 
off, it has remained at reasonably 
satisfactory levels. For the second 
quarter the gross national product 
registered a further gain, but only 
a slight gain. Disposable personal 
income continued to rise—without 
boosting sales of consumer goods as 
much as might have been expected. 
There was some evidence of grow- 
ing caution across the business 
board, which was quite understand- 
able in view of the divergent eco- 
nomic programs of the Democrats 
and Republicans and the uncer- 
tainty as to the outcome of the elec- 
tions. 


Lower Rates Indicated 


All in all, the conditions certainly 
seemed to warrant the belief that if 
there was to be any change in the 
cost of credit, the change would be 
in the direction of lower rather than 


Outlook 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


higher interest rates. The action of 
the market supported this view. 


Strength for the Longer Bonds 


While it was true that the shorter 
term issues continued to be in de- 
mand, with the result of further low- 
ering the interest returns available 
from them, the strength in the prices 
for the longer term bonds was the 
outstanding feature of the market in 
July. 

Rises in price of from 2 2/32 '\to 
3 10/32 were registered. One expla- 
nation was that the Treasury might 
soon attempt an advance refunding 
program for the 214% bond issues, 
especially the two issues of 1967/62 
and 1968/63. To do so would of 
course have the effect of reducing 
the very large amount of maturities 
within the next 10 years, but this 
advantage would be costly to the 
Treasury, as a considerably higher 
rate than 244% would have to be 
paid on the new issues to attract ex- 
changes. Nevertheless, some buying 
of the longer bonds was undoubtedly 
due to this possibility. 

More important, however, there 
was rather substantial buying of 


Te Federal Reserve authorities are quite definitely on the side of 


easier credit at present. 


The improvement in the prices for Government securities and the 
heavy oversubscriptions for both the 3%% certificates and the 3% % 
bonds show that general investment opinion has become more optimistic. 

True, the market has had such a sharp rise that some readjustment 
would not be surprising. Nevertheless, only a marked improvement in 
business volume accompanied by a renewed demand for loans would 
alter the current outlook. As yet there is no evidence of a change in 


that direction. 


At the moment the Government market seems to be headed for higher 


prices. 


the longer bonds by several classes 
of investment funds, notably state 
and other pension accounts. More- 
over, at all times the market was 
decidedly thin on the sell side, with 
the natural result of forcing price 
markups to fill buying orders. 
There is, however, no question but 
that the general attitude of invest- 
ment buyers has become more opti- 
mistic about the future course of 
the market, for the present at least. 


Lower Cost of Treasury Bills 


Once again the Treasury was able 
to sell bills at somewhat lower costs, 
as can be seen from the table on 
page 12. 

While the cost of the 3-month bills 
showed only a minor decline, there 
was a sharp change in the cost of 
the 6-month issues, which seemed to 
be in greater demand as the rate on 
the shorter term issues declined. 

The special issue of $1.5-billion of 
bills due July 15, 1961, which was 
originally sold early in July at an 
average cost of about 3.26%, had 
risen to about 2.75% by August 1, 
while the $3.5-billion of tax antici- 
pation bills, sold at an average of 
about 2.82%, had only improved to 
about 2.77%. Even this slight rise 
was unusual since these bills are 
ordinarily heavily taken by hanks 
and subsequently sold as their Treas- 
ury tax and loan accounts are de- 
pleted. 


"Rights" Eliminated 

On July 25 the Treasury an- 
nounced that in order to take care 
of the maturities of $9.6-billion 
43/,,% notes on August 15 and $800,- 
000,000 Federal National Mortgage 
Association 354% notes on August 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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You will find officers of 

The Bank of New York here to 
provide whatever information 
and assistance you may need 


to accomplish your objectives 
promptly and effectively 
in New York. 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 + Main Office: 48 Wall St., New York 15, N.Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ALWAYS 
AT 
YOUR 
SERVICE 
IN 

JAPAN 


ESTABLISHED 
1897 


THE 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 

149 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6 


Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED 
Sign Co., Inc. .. service. 


Dept. B, 101 W. 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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| amount of the 314% 
| very small allotment for the other 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
23, there would be offered about 
$7.75-billion 344% certificates due 
on August 1, 1961, and about $1- 
billion 3%% bonds due May 15, 
1968, but that holders of the matur- 
ing issues would “not be offered pre- 
emptive rights to exchange their 
holdings for the new securities.” 
That this might be done had been 


| stated by the Treasury some months 


ago. 


A Changed Situation 


The 3%% bonds offered were in 
addition to the $321,000,000 already 


| outstanding, which were issued in 
| June as part of the advance refund- 
| ing of the 244% bonds November 15, 


1951. At that time demand for the 


| longer bonds was negligible but now 
| the situation had changed. 


To get the new issues, subscrip- 
tions had to be made subject to al- 


| lotment. However, allotted subscrip- 
| tions could be paid for with either 
_of the maturing issues. In the case 
| of the 344% certificates, because the 


Federal investment accounts were 
holders of over $5.6-billion of the 
maturing issues, a long list of “sav- 
ings type investors” were assured of 
full allotment. In the case of the 
3%% bonds, the Treasury reserved 


_ the usual right to make preferential 


allotments to various classes of “sav- 


| ings type investors.” 


Heavy Oversubscription 

As the outstanding 3%% bonds 
were selling at nearly 101 there was 
no doubt Fut that the new issue 
_would be heavily oversubscribed 
| while even in the case of the larger 


certificates a 


than “savings” type investor was 
anticipated. 

This proved to be the case as the 
offering was oversubscribed nearly 
234 times. 

For the total of about $8.750-bil- 


lion of new issues subscriptions of 
over $23.5-billion were received as 
follows: 


Amount 
Offered Subscriptions 
34%% etfs. 
August 1, 1961 
etfs. 
May 15, 1968 


$7.75-billion $17.377-billion 


$1-billion $5.178-billion 


$8.75-billion $23,515-billion 

Allotments to the various types of 
subscribers were as follows: 

Amount 
For the 814%% certificates Allotted 
100% to savings type investors and 
Govt. inv. accts. 

13% to all others 


$6.28-billion 
$1.5-billion 


$7.78-billion 


Amount 
For the 81%% bonds Allotted 
25% to saving type investors and 
Govt. inv. acets. 
20% to commercial banks for 
own accts. 


15% to all others 


$320 ,000,000 


$552 , 000,000 
$178 , 000,000 


$1 ,050 ,000,000 


While selling on a ‘when issued” 
basis the 314% certificates held 
steady around 100 5/32. The 3%% 
bonds, after absorbing some selling, 
held at about 10034. 

So it can be said that this issue 
of new securities, without giving the 
right of full exchange to holders of 
maturing issues, was successful to 
a large extent in preventing the un- 
due speculation in “rights’’ which 
had been so troublesome in the past. 

More important, perhaps, the five- 
times oversubscriptions for the 8- 
year 3%% bonds showed what a 
very marked change had occurred in 
the attitude of the “savings type 
investor” since these bonds were 
originally offered early in June. This 
change does make the possibility 
of some advance refunding of out- 
standing 214% bonds more feasible. 


Treasury Bills 


3 months 
Average cost 


Offered 
Amount 7 


$1-billion 
$1-billion 
$1-billion 
$1 billion 2.131% 
Average for period 2.35% 
Average for previous period 2.40% 


2.567% 
2.307% 
2.404% 


Yield 
spread 


6 months 


Amount Average cost 


$500 ,000 ,000 
$400,000 ,000 
$400 ,000 ,000 
$400,000 ,000 


3.175% 
2.625% 
2.701% 
2.409% 
2.48% 
2.75% 


61% 
.32% 
.30% 
27% 
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Debt Reduction 

As a result of this refunding 
the gross debt was reduced about 
$1,400,000,000. The Treasury was 
about to make this reduction. The 
palance in the general fund was very 
large because of the surplus of about 
$1,100,000,000 in the budget for 
1959/60 and the fact that the Trea- 
sury had borrowed more than needed 
in the last few months. 

Some increase in the debt is to be 
expected in the remainder of 1960, 
put it is encouraging to note that 
estimates of the cash needs of the 
Treasury for the rest of the year 
are only about $6-billion as com- 
pared with over $13-billion in the 
game period last year. 


Federal Reserve Buys Bills 


From time to time financial com- 
ment in the daily press noted that 
the Open Market Committee was 
buying Treasury bills. So it was, 
and especially in the week ending 
August 3 when $344,000,000 was 
added to the portfolio. Of this in- 


crease $282,000,000 consisted of re- | 


purchase agreements. 


As the decline in the gold stock | 


was not very much more than the 
decrease in money in circulation, and 
the float averaged over $1-billion for 
the month, it did seem that the Open 
Market Committee bought more bills 
than necessary to smooth out the 
rough spots in the day to day money 
situation. 

However, there was nothing in the 
actions of the Open Market Commit- 
tee to discourage those who felt that 
the credit situation was easing off. 


Banks Increase Investments 


Not for some time have the report- 
ing member banks been able to sub- 
stantially increase their investments, 
but in July they did so. From June 
29 to July 27 their holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities rose over $2.1- 
billion while they added $147,000,- 
000 to their ‘other’ investments. 

The total of loans declined over 


$800,000,000, of which amount com-., 


mercial, industrial, and agricultural 
loans accounted for about $700,000,- 
000. 

Unless business picks up and the 
demand for loans increases, it seems 
probable that the banks will con- 
tinue to add to their investments, 
especially as the Open Market Com- 
mittee appears to want to make 
funds available. 
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At your service— 


in MICHIGAN 


Call on us... 


IN PERSON—At Fort and Congress at Shelby— Detroit 
BY PHONE—W Oodward 5-4000 


BY WIRE-Bank Wire, Western Union or Bell 
Teletype (DE 487) 


BY CABLE—Address MANUBANK 


The experienced officers of Manufacturers Corre- 
spondent Banking Division are ever-ready to provide 
individual, alert cooperation in the handling of your 


transactions. 


For the best results call on Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit—the bank in close 
touch with Michigan markets. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 
Offices in the tri-county area of Metropolitan Detroit 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FIRE BURGLARY 


From coast to coast, thousands of 


industrial, commercial and institution- 


al establishments have discovered the 
economy of using ADT automatic 
protection to safeguard life, property, 
and profits against fire, burglary, hold- 
up, sabotage and other hazards. 

The leader in automatic property 


protection, ADT manufactures, in- ’ 


stalls, maintains and operates the most 
modern protection systems available 
anywhere. ADT electric and electron- 
ic systems are specifically designed to 
provide maximum security at lowest 
cost. Thousands of ADT subscribers 
enjoy substantial savings over other, 


Controlled Componies of 


less dependable and far more expen- 
sive methods of guarding their proper- 
ties. At the same time, they are as- 
sured of the most reliable protection 
available. 

ADT central stations are located 
in principal cities. In other areas, ADT 
systems may be connected directly to 
police and fire departments. These 
systems are fully maintained and reg- 
ularly tested by ADT specialists. 

For additional information, call our 
sales office in your city, listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Burglar Alarms 
or Fire Alarms, or write to our Execu- 
tive Office. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY ADOT 


Executive Office: 


A NATIONWIODE 


155 Sixth Avenue, 
ORGANIZATION 


New York 13, WN 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH, a regular 
writer for BANKING for many years 
and author of our monthly article, 
“The Investment Markets,” has been 
appointed economics editor of The 
Journal of Industry. Until recently, 
Mr. DICKHUTH was consultant to the 
American Economics Foundation and 
the National Council of American 
Importers. Before that, he served 
for 14 years on the editorial staff of 
The New York Herald Tribune. 


yields of stocks and bonds. At 

the end of last year excellent 
corporate bonds yielded investors 
about 4.6%. The yield, at time of 
writing, had dropped to about 4.34%, 
while representative stocks returned 
better than 3%. 

Changes are going on in equity 
and debt investment which few 
people can explain. There are, of 
course, many considerations, politi- 
cal and otherwise. But the historical 
fact remains that risk capital should 
command a greater return than the 
relatively sheltered investment in 
fixed interest-bearing securities. 
Previously, stock yields have fallen 
below bond yields, but only briefly 
so. 


Ty odds have narrowed between 


Tax Considerations 


Naturally, there are tax consid- 
erations. In a high tax economy the 
demand for large and continual capi- 
tal investment is large, too. If 
money-borrowing rates stay low and 
the corresponding yields on bond in- 
vestments stay low, the collection of 
income becomes an incidental factor. 

The investors’ confusion between 
stocks and bonds, by some stretch 
of the imagination, can be traced, at 
least in part, back to the sale of the 
“magic 5s,” a note due in 1964. Then 
of course, there is the Presidential 
election and the attendant uncer- 
tainties. 

All departments of the bond mar- 
kets have been in relatively good 
shape. There was a completion of 
huge underwritings and scores of ac- 
counts were marked “all sold,” which 
is unusual for this time of year. 
Prices of dollar quoted municipal 
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and state bonds continued their up- 
ward trend. There were a few mid- 
August highs. One bond that at- 
tracted bargain hunters was an is- 
sue by Chesapeake Bay Bridge and 
Tunnel District, amounting to $200,- 
000,000. 

The profit stagnation of the ma- 
jority of America’s industrial enter- 
prises, particularly in relation to 
inflation, is now beginning to be un- 
derstood. Their stocks are only 
cheap in relation to their recent mar- 
ket peaks. It will take many of 
them a long time before they be- 
come again favorite investments. 

There is another very interesting 
development in the bank investment 
market. The ratio of loans to de- 


posits rose from 50.4% on Decem- 
ber 31 to more than 60% on June 30 
in the central reserve city banks in 
New York and Chicago. 


Why Deposits Have Fallen 


Deposits have fallen as bank loans 
have increased. Why? Naturally, 
banks liquidated their holdings of 
Governments as the demand for 
loans was stepped up. They have 
also let Governments mature and 
have taken cash rather than new 
issues because of the loan demand. 

Since the first of the year there 
has been a continual liquidation of 


“Of course 
banks make 
mistakes — 
didn’t they let 
you open a 
checking ac- 
count?” 


Government securities by banks 
which has been estimated at $5-bil- 
lion. In the long run, it will help 
both business and the Treasury be- 
cause banks are in the business of 
loaning money. 

Banks must now become comfort- 
able with the present monetary posi- 
tion. Substantial increases in com- 
mitments must be avoided. 

This is a new situation. 


Present Trend Puzzling 


Bank management investment offi- 
cers are puzzled by the present 
trend; declining interest rates in the 
past have meant a decline in loans, 
but this is not necessarily so today. 

There are many factors superim- 
posed on the economy which were 
not existent 20 years ago. New ele- 
ments are appearing and it will take 
new studies of the use of discount 
rates, the marketable debt, the bank 
rate, and other important factors to 
determine the ever changing invest- 
ment climate in the United States 
and abroad. The best example, per- 
haps, is Fidel Castro of Cuba. There, 
balance sheet values do not count ex- 
cept in terms of Castro’s personal 
judgment. The same philosophy, to 
a degree, is applicable to manage- 
ment both private and governmental 
at home and abroad. 
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N THE THIRD CENTURY before the Christian era, the Great Wall of China 
I was a symbol of security to millions of Chinese. Built as a defense 


against enemy invasion, the China Wall still is one of the great wonders of 


history. Twenty feet high, with its top forming a roadway twelve feet wide, 
the fortification extended for 1500 miles over mountainous terrain. 

Today, insurance means security —and the Old Republic Minuteman 
symbolizes the most modern insurance planning and coverages. 
Old Republic is constantly alert to the changing requirements of modern 
living. Its consumer credit, ordinary life and special risks coverages 
are designed for today’s needs. 


We will be pleased to give you details. 


Old Republic 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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“Reach-in” deposit 
drawer in Mosler’s 
New Picture Win- 
dow makes a hit with 
Mrs. Walter Minford. 
Timothy and Bobby 
are in tow. She can 
see what she’s doing, 
doesn’t have to reach 
over the top and feel 
for papers. Drawer 
extends up to 14”. 


“You 


cant 
park | 


“You can’t park kids,” says Mr. L. H. 
Skeen, President, Inter ity National 
Bank, Bradenton, Floridaé“In spite of the 
«fact that we’re located in a Suburban shop- 
ping center with 1,500 parking spaces, our 
Mosler Drive-In Window gets a lot of use 
by all customers but particularly by ladies 
who have young children to worry about 
...children who can’t be parked yet are 
hard to manage on foot. We’re using one 
Mosler Drive-In now, but we anticipated 
growth by installing three altogether.” 


Mr. Skeen pointed out that drive-in win- 
dows are even more valuable in downtown 
areas where parking is a problem. 


‘Exactly what we wanted” 


Mr. E. S. Reasoner, Director of the Bank 
and Chairman of the Equipment Commit- 
tee, in describing how Mosler equipment 
was selected, said: “Our committee was 
made up of businessmen, not bankers. We 
talked with bankers in surrounding cities 
and counties. We checked thoroughly. The 
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opinion we got was unanimous: ‘There’s 
nothing better than Mosler.’ It didn’t take 
long to find out Mosler is the most re- 
spected firm in the business. Mosler had... 
and gave us...exactly what we wanted.” 

Other Mosler equipment at Inter City 
includes a vault door (‘People seem im- 
pressed that we have the latest and the 
best”); Night Depository (“We were 
amazed at how much it is used’’) ; Safe De- 
posit Lockers (“Our customers comment 
favorably on them’) ; Safe Deposit Room 
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Ventilating Equipment (“This item was a 
‘sleeper.’ Many of our older customers 
notice it. It seems to give them a sense of 
security in using our safe deposit room”). 


Problem Solving a Mosler Specialty 


Mosler design and manufacturing experi- 
ence is at your service. Write for Mosler’s 
“AUTO BANKING IDEA 


Window skirt reaches 
to curb, makes posi- 
tioning of car easy 
for Mrs. Joan How- 
ard. (That’s Marie 
getting a breath of: 
air.) Trucks and 
sports cars are han- 
dled with equal ease 
by Mosler’s New Pic- 
ture Window. 


Intercom system (it’s 
automatic...no but- 
tons )is commented on 
by customers. Voices 
are heard clearly by 
Teller inside and Mrs. 
Jacquelyn Sinclair 


_ and Bobby, outside. 


Modern design com- 
bined with modern 
convenience (Mosler 
equipment contrib- 
utes to both) attract 
extra business. Teller 
easily handles phone 
and services Mrs. 
Catherine Jelskis at 
the same time. In rear 
seat: Carol and Paul. 


Book” or information The Mosler Safé Company 


on any problem involv- 


World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 


ingbankingequipment. Dept. C-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 
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Interested 

in Hawall? 
Get complete business 
information from us... 


If your customers are inter- 
ested in doing business in Ha- 
waii, write to our Department 
of Economic Research. We 
would like to supply you with 
detailed information and spe- 
cific data. As a starter our com- 
prehensive information book- 
let will give you a realistic 


picture of Hawaii’s economy. 


Write to: 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF HAWAII 
P. 0. Box 3200, Honolulu 1, Hawaii 
or our San Francisco Representative Office 
Suite 601, 155 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, California 


Serving Hawaii since 1858 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(FORMERLY BISHOP NATIONAL BANK) 
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Portfolio Changes 


URING the last month institu- 
tional investors made relatively 


>» | few portfolio changes. There is still 
_ | that phobia on “growth,” not in- 


come, which has made International 
Business Machines, for example, 
such an investment success in re- 


| cent years. The price-earning ratio 


has trebled. 

“Growth” securities have been the 
friends of investment managers in 
the sense that they kept up the 
price level of portfolios. Other se- 
curities paid a handsome return. 
Very few growth securities do. But 


| can the past rate of price apprecia- 
| tion hold out sufficient promise for 


a continuation? Perhaps and per- 
haps not. This has been one of the 
factors baffling investment people, 


| including bank trustmen, for some 


time. 
Quirks in the money market have 


| brought about portfolio changes, 


too. Institutional investors have 


| built up their holdings of Govern- 
| ment securities, enabling the Trea- 
| sury to build up a cash surplus of 
| more than $8-billion in the first half- 
| year of 1960. 


Not counting the August cash re- 
funding, the outstanding marketable 
Treasury debt has been reduced by 
$6-billion. In the meantime, corpora- 


| tions, institutional and individual in- 
| vestors have built up their holdings 


of Government securities, an action 
which in part is responsible for 


| weakness in the stock markets. 


Holdings of Governments Up 


Business firms last year bought 
$2.5-billion of Government securities. 
Individuals added three times as 
much. The trend has continued this 


year. 


In view of this state of affairs, 
private investors and professional 


| analysts are looking at individual 


issues rather than at the market as 
a whole. The accent is on selectiv- 
ity. These people are trying to read 


| between the lines of financial reports. 


The over-all business picture, or 


| the opinion of what it is going to be, 
| is of course the main consideration 
| if the portfolio is sufficiently diver- 
| sified. At this point, it looks as 


though there will be neither a boom 
nor a bust. That is one of the rea- 
sons why so few portfolio changes 
have been made. 


Atomic War Unlikely? 


For some strange reason, despite 
the explosive situations in Cuba and 
Africa, very few people in the finan- 
cial field take very seriously the 
threat of “Atomic War 1,” as it is 
called by the Defense Department. 

In the Congo and Africa, generally, 
we depend on United Nations forces. 
In Cuba, in close proximity to Flor- 
ida, we have to depend on our naval 
base at Guantanamo and they know 
what they are doing as I know from 
personal observation. The confisca- 
tion of American property and all 
such developments are real invest- 
ment considerations. 

All this means, of course, that 
political uncertainties of that type 
drive investors into bonds rather 
than equities, and such portfolio 
changes are going on right now. An 
air of caution is discernible and it 
should not be ignored. 

H. E. D. 


Puppy love has its heartaches, but 
it certainly helps to keep a boy’s 
neck and ears washed. 


If you just sit still, you never have 
to go out to meet trouble, because it 
comes to you. 


Procrastination is putting off un- 
til tomorrow what you put off yes- 
terday until today. 


One of a married man’s real ad- 
vantages is that he doesn’t have to 
waste time making up his mind. 


Daylight saving gives you one 
more hour to put off things until 
tomorrow that you should have done 
today. 


The biggest stumbling block in life 
is generally under one’s hat. 
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Day — RI 11-5761 — or night — RI 1-4416 —there’s always someone to 
answer your call at Republic...someone to start the wheels turning to 
solve your problem, as we work around the clock to serve our customers 
even after normal banking hours. Whether it’s 2 A.M. or Labor Day or 
New Year’s Day, when RI 1-5761 or RI 1-4416 in Dallas rings, your 
message will be welcomed. 

This phone that never sleeps is a symbol of our constant alertness to your 
needs, and our desire to fill them. Day or night, we are here to serve you. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS 


Wy ak to bankers everywhere 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $102,000,000 * LARGEST IN THE SOUTH * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Fund-raising Bankers Confer 


About People 


Davip S. COOPER becomes execu- 
tive vice-president and treasurer, 
The Midland Bank, Paramus, N. J. 


KENNETH J. CLARK becomes vice- 
president and cashier, National 
Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 


Harry G. BALDWIN becomes presi- 
dent, Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank, Seattle, Wash.; JOHN N. 
RYDER, DAN J. CONLEY become 
senior vice-presidents. 


HAZEL ROSELL becomes vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


RAYMOND J. SPAETH becomes pres- 
ident, Beverly Bank, Chicago, IIl., 
succeeding ARTHUR A. BAER, who 
becomes board chairman. Mr. SPAETH 
will leave Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, where he has been vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer, on October 1. 


ARTHUR SALTZSTEIN joins Marine 
National Exchange Bank, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., as vice-president and trust 
officer. 


ROBERTA WILLITS from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Na- 
tional Bank of Des Moines, Iowa. 


GoRDON L. PATTISON, from director 
of residential financing to vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


JOHN W. MILLS, from trust officer, 
Live Stock National Bank, Chicago, 
Ill., to trust officer, Citizens Bank of 
Michigan City, Ind. 


Promotions at Citizens National 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.: RICHARD 
K. WARD becomes vice-president; 
GORDON SMITH, FLOYD HILL become 
assistant vice-presidents. 


PRENTISS H. PoRTER from cashier 
and branch manager, County Trust 
Company, LaPlata, Md., to vice- 
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president, Citizens National Bank, 
Laurel, Md. LUTHER G. WELSH, 
cashier, also becomes vice-president ; 
JAMES L. GILLE becomes assistant 
vice-president; ANNE BOTELER be- 
comes assistant cashier. 


MELVIN M. GIENAPP becomes vice- 
president, Bank of America, N. T. & 
S. A., San Francisco, Calif. 


FRANCIS T. GALVIN becomes vice- 
president, Security First Nationa] 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.; JOHN M. 
ROBERSON becomes vice-president. 


J. DUDLEY WILKINSON, from ex- 
ecutive vice-president to president, 
The Federal National Bank and 
Trust Company of Shawnee, Okla. 


BEN J. BLEAKLEY, vice-chairman, 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., retires. MR. 
BLEAKLEY had been president of the 
bank for 14 years. 


J. PHILIP SMITH becomes senior 
vice-president, State Street Bank 
and Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


Bess B. STINSON, First National 
Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, hecomes 
assistant vice-president. 


400 campaign leaders from United 
Funds and Community Chests in the 
United States and Canada joined in a 
recent Campaign Leaders Conference at 
Sugar Camp, Dayton, Ohio, to exchange 
successful campaign techniques. Bank- 
ers were very much in evidence. Left 
to right, in informal discussion, are R. 
Stuart Rauch, Jr., president, Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Saving Fund Society, Walter 
Thayer, president, Stamford (Conn.) 
Fidelity Bank Co., 
George W. Milne, president, First Na- 
Bank of LaCrosse, Wis., all 


leaders in their respective cities 


and Trust and 


tional 


F. B. PEAKE becomes board chair- 
man, Suburban Trust and Savings 
Bank, Oak Park, Ill.; EpwaArp F. 
KENNEDY becomes president, FRANK 
E. NOvAK becomes executive com- 
mittee chairman. MR. PEAKE has 
been president of the bank, and MR. 
KENNEDY has been executive vice- 
president. 


A. C. STOUSLAND, vice-president, 
retires from The Bank of New York, 
N. Y., after 21 years of service. 


EVERETT H. PIXLEY becomes senior 
vice-president, Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLIAM E. BuRFORD, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-president, 
First Citizens Bank, Dallas, Tex.; 
JAMES WEST, from assistant vice- 
president to cashier. 


Ray A. NIEMITZ becomes director 
of industrial development, First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


OTTo P. MANN, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Fidelity-Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Trust Company, retires after 40 
years of service. 
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WILLIAM H. BEATTY, JR., EDWARD 
E. WILLIAMSON, both assistant vice- 
presidents, become vice-presidents at 
Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y. 


JosEPH C. SWAYZE, GEORGE F. VAL- 
ENTINE, both assistant vice-presi- 
dents, become vice-presidents, Bank- 
ers Trust Company, N. Y. 


DONALD M. RUSSELL, from vice- 
president, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle, Wash., to vice-presi- 
dent, Seattle branch of Bank of Cali- 
fornia, N.A. 


THOMAS BELLINGER, JOHN M. 
GROTHEER, GOULD R. KARDASHIAN, 
all assistant vice-presidents, become 
vice-presidents at Chase Manhattan 
Bank, N. Y. 


GENE GLAZIER becomes cashier, 
Irving (Tex.) State Bank; SIDNEY 
E. SELBY, WILLIAM O. PARSON, both 
assistant vice-presidents, become 
vice-presidents. 


WALTON B. MOORE becomes cash- 
ier, City Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


JOHN E. SCHUBERT becomes senior 


vice-president, Community Savings 
Bank of Rochester, N. Y.; he has 
been first vice-president. 


SIDNEY G. BUTLER, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, N. Y.; CHARLES D’URSEL, 
from the Belgian Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 
to Morgan Guaranty’s Brussels office 
as an assistant vice-president; A. 
BRUCE BRACKENRIDGE, ABRAM 
CLAUDE, JR., JOHN M. ELDRIDGE, 
Louis V. FARRAR, CLINTON J. GREG- 
ORY, DAvip L. HOPKINS, JR., CARL 
W. KLEMME, CHARLES M. ECKERT, 
EDWIN R. DEUCHAR, all become as- 
sistant vice-presidents. 


GEORGE MASCOTT, from director of 
the State Chamber of Commerce De- 
partment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, to execu- 
tive vice-president, Illinois Bankers 
Association, succeeding A. THOMAS 
ETCHESON, who assumes active du- 
ties as executive vice-president, 
Lake Shore National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


American Banks 


Get 


Nigerian Charters 


As 18 African nations 
gain independence this 
year, American banks 
bring their financial 
services to the new na- 
tions of that continent. 
Here, at the righi, 
George Champion, pres- 
ident of New York’s 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 
and John Watts, the 


bank’s vice-president in 


Compiled by 
Marguerite Beck 
of BANKING’S staff 


ROBERT V. WALSH, R. R. ZELLICK, 
become vice-presidents and senior 
trust officers, Crocker-Anglo Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco, Calif. 


W. HAROLD BRENTON, former pres- 
ident of the Iowa Bankers Associa- 
tion, and 1952 president of the 
American Bankers Association, joins 
the board of Bankers Life Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. MR. BRENTON, 
currently a member of the A.B.A. 
Advisory Committee on Special Ac- 
tivities, is now chairman of 13 Iowa 
banks. 


JOHN W. Dawson, from Chicago 
National Bank to LaSalle National 
Bank, Chicago, Ill., as a vice-presi- 
dent. 


WALTER E. GRAHAM, from vice- 
president, First State Bank of Al- 
bany, Ga., to president, Marietta 
(Ga.) Commercial Bank. 


HERMAN E. ERKE, who has been 
in banking for 16 years, joins the 
newly organized Lincoln Bank of 
Van Nuys, Calif., as a vice-president. 


RUSSELL R. BERMAN, from assis- 


charge of its African and European divisions, accept a license from Honorable Chief Festus S. Okotie-Eboh, Minister of Fi- 
nance of the Federation of Nigeria, permitting Chase Manhattan banking operations in Nigeria. At the left, S. Clark Beise, 
president of Bank of America, San Francisco, accepts a commercial banking license from Chief Okotie-Eboh in behalf of his 
bank. When Nigeria becomes independent of Britain on October 1, it will be the largest independent African nation— 
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The scope of 
LLOYD-THOMAS * 
APPRAISAL SERVICE 


*Corporation finance 


Appraisals for financing, merger, 
consolidation, reorganization, 
purchase and sale, bankruptcy 
or liquidation. 

In addition, Lloyd-Thomas 
appraisals meet all valuation 
needs for insurance, accounting, 
property records. 

For complete information, 
write Dept. BKG. 


THE LLOYD -THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Representatives Coast to Coast 


First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


Dealers in 


United States 


Government 
Securities 


Underwriters 


Municipal 
and 


Corporate Bonds 


NewYork Hanseatic 


Corporation 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


WOrth 4-2300 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


main street (cont'd) 


tant secretary to vice-president, Ohio 
Citizens Trust Company, Toledo. 


HERBERT G. WENZEL, from assis- 
tant secretary and assistant vice- 
president to vice-president, New 
Jersey Bank and Trust Company, 
Paterson, N. J.; EVERETT B. MUH 
becomes assistant vice-president. 


ROBERT C. BUELL, JR., from vice- 
president to senior vice-president, 
Hartford (Conn.) National Bank 
and Trust Company. 


DEAN HOyYE, vice-president, Sec- 
curity Bank of Ponca City, Okla., 
becomes a director of the bank. 


WAYNE WARREN becomes a vice- 
president of East Dallas (Tex.) 
Bank and Trust Company; he has, 
for five years, been with First Citi- 
zens National Bank, Dallas. 


J. VINCENT O’NEILL becomes 
vice-chairman, Everglades Bank, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; he continues 
as president of The Dania Bank. 


T. HOWARD DUCKETT, board and 
executive committee chairman, 
Suburban Trust Company, Hyatts- 
ville, Md., was honored by more 
than 1,200 friends at a testimonial 
dinner held on his 80th birthday at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel. 


WILLIAM V. HARVEY, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president, 
Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Columbia; 
W. LEROY HARRELSON, former press 
secretary to South Carolina’s Gov- 
ernor ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, joins 
the bank as a vice-president; Gor- 
DON B. Brown, from assistant cash- 


| ier to assistant vice-president. 


RoBeErRT E. GAUGHEN, JR., from as- 


| sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 


dent, Security First National Bank’s 
San Diego, Calif., division; WESLEY 
D. HASTINGS, WILLIAM A. Hoy, both 
become assistant cashiers. 


Louis AUPERIN, vice-president, Se- 


| curity National Bank of Long Island, 


Amityville, N. Y., known as the 


| “dean” of local banking circles, steps 


Bahmeier Joins 
California Bankers 


CARL E. BAHMEIER, who served as 
executive secretary-treasurer of the 
South Dakota Bankers Association 
from 1948 through mid-1960, on July 
15 joined the California Bankers As- 
sociation as its executive manager. 
Mr. BAHMEIER, currently president 
of the State Association Section of 
the American Bankers Association, 
served as a member of the Section’s 
executive committee in 1952-53, and 
as vice-president in 1958-59. 

Mr. BAHMEIER has been board 
chairman of the Central States 
School of Banking at the University 
of Wisconsin, president of the Cen- 
tral States Conference, and associ- 
ate councilman for the American 
Institute of Banking. 

Born in Minneapolis, Mr. BAH- 
MEIER was graduated from Macales- 
ter College and the University of 
Minnesota, and did graduate work 
in international relations and po- 
litical psychology. He was a radio 
news analyst and lecturer in the Twin 
Cities prior to World War II. 


down from his vice-presidential du- 
ties and becomes a full-time consult- 
ant to the bank at age 73. 


WARREN J. CRUMBINE, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president, 
National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio; PAUL R. KARL becomes assist- 
ant vice-president. 


WALTER H. JONES, N. J. State Sen- 
ator, Bergen County, becomes a di- 
rector, The Hackensack (N. J.) 
Trust Co. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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During the AB A Convention 
VISIT CANADA AT TWO WALL STREET 


Continuing a tradition of more than 100 
years of cooperation between the Bank of 
Montreal and American bankers, the B of M 
representatives pictured below look forward 
to meeting with you at the ABA. 

Many U. S. bankers and businessmen 
have found the best approach to doing 
business north of the border is through the 
doors of the New York Agency of Canada’s 
first bank —a $3 billion organization 


EDWARD R. ERNST 
Asst. General Manager 
International Department 


WALLACE H. COLLIE 
Asst. General Manager 
Business Development Dept. 


with more than 800 branches coast-to-coast 
in Canada. 

If you or your customers at home have a 
particular interest in Canada, you might 
find it convenient to visit us in our own 
building at Two Wall Street while you are 
attending the A B A in New York. We'll be 
pleased to see you and will welcome the 
opportunity of discussing any phase of 
Canadian business with you. 


GORDON V. ADAMS 
Agent, Bank of Montreal 
New York 


Bank or MONTREAL 


70 2 MILLION CAMADIANS 


Canada's Sank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 


Head Office: 
Montreal 


District Headquarters: 


HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


NEW YORK: Two Wall Street « 
CHICAGO: Board of Trade Bldg., 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


MORE THAN 800 BRANCHES IN CANADA, UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE + RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California Street 


CARIBBEAN AFFILIATE: BANK OF LONDON & MONTREAL LIMITED—HEAD OFFICE: NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
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we’ use the fastest means of transportation to give our 
correspondents the benefit of the quickest availability of funds. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, of course/ 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


RICHARD P. BROWN, vice-president 
and trust officer, becomes senior 
vice-president and executive trust 
officer, First National Bank of Den- 
ver, Colo.; ELMER W. JOHNSON, trust 
officer, goes from vice-president to 
senior vice-president; WILLIAM R. 
ALEXANDER, trust officer, also be- 
comes vice-president. 


WILLIAM WOOTEN MITCHELL be- 
comes executive vice-president, First 
National Bank of Memphis, Tenn. 


Promotions at Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, IIll.: STAN- 
LEY G. HARRIS, from executive com- 
mittee chairman to board chairman; 
BuRTON A. BRANNEN, DONALD P. 
WELLES, directors, both go from 
senior vice-president to executive 
vice-president; GEORGE S. ALLEN, 
HAROLD B. BRAY and CHARLES A, 
CaREY, all go from vice-presidents 
to senior vice-presidents. 


WALTER E. TOON, trust officer, 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, IIll., retires after 


almost a half century in banking. 


E. MICHAEL REITMAN, RICHARD 
FRANZ, both go from assistant cash- 
ier to assistant vice-president, Cen- 
tral Trust Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


WILLIAM H. TAPLIN, vice-president, 
Wells Fargo Bank American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, Calif., re- 
tires after 43 years in banking. Mr. 
TAPLIN spent 33 of those years trav- 
eling for the American Trust Com- 
pany. 


Officers of newly-organized Bank 
of Bellwood, IIl., 
FRANCH, president. 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDWARD M. STONE becomes assist- 
ant vice-president at The Rockland- 
Atlas National Bank of Boston, Mass. 


EDWIN L. KILBY, Commissioner of 


Public Debt, was presented with an 
exceptional service award by Ros- 


42 years of Government service. 


include ROBERT 


AS YOU READ THIS... 


40 


MILLION 


| READERS OF 


TIME NEWSWEEK 


ULS. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


HERBERT J. FADELEY, JR., becomes | 
vice-president at Industrial Trust | 


HOLIDAY * NEW YORKER 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


WITH MONEY TO SPEND 
ARE BEING REACHED WITH 


| THIS MESSAGE 


ERT B. ANDERSON, Secretary of the | 
Treasury, upon his retirement after | 


LEONARD P. CHAMBERLAIN, vice- | 


Zorn Addresses Dallas “Bank Day’? Group 


A joint “Bank Day” celebration by the Dallas Advertising League and the Down- 
town Dallas Kiwanis Club recently brought together leaders of 26 of the 27 
commercial banks in Dallas, with aggregate total resources of $2,587,365,419. 
They assembled to hear an address by Eugene C. Zorn, vice-president and econo- 
mist at Republic National Bank, and former A.B.A. deputy manager and director 
of research. Those at the head table included, left to right, Watrous H. Irons, 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas; Weldon Howell, president, Preston 
State Bank; Don Wright, president, Lakewood State Bank; Maurine Jacobs, presi- 


dent, National Bank of Commerce; James W. Aston, president, Republic National ; "\ TRAVELERS © cnt 

Bank; Dallas’ Mayor, R. L. Thornton, chairman, Mercantile National Bank; Robert 

H. Stewart, III, president, First National Bank; and P. B. (Jack) Garrett, vice- 
chairman, Texas Bank & Trust Company 


- DOES YOUR BANK OFFER 
THESE PRESOLD CHECKS WITH 


e 90% Selling Commission 


e@ Choice of Wallet Colors 


e Free Sales Aids 


lhe FIRST 
NATIONAL. CITY BANK 
of New dork 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Available 
fe interest rates! 
x 5.4, 6.6 and 
1.2% rates! 


The most complete book ever com- 
piled on interest rates has now been 
enlarged to make it even more com- 
prehensive. 


Loose-leaf bound book covers 16 
interest rates of your choice, picked 
from these 29 different rates: %, 
4, 4%,1,1%, 3,3%,4,4, 
4%, 4%, 5, 5%, 5.4, 5%, 5%, 6, 
6%, 6.6, 634, 7, 7.2, 7%, 8, 
10, and 12%. Basis 360 days per 
annum. 


Gives pre-calculated interest an- 
swers on principal amounts from 
$1.00 to $500,000.00. Shows inter- 
est from 1 to 180 days—then by 
months to 12 months. Interest fac- 
tors treat both 360 and 365 day 
basis from %% to 6% in *%% 
increments. 


Complete book of 16 rates sells for 
just $25.00! Includes elapse time 
and maturity indicators, other col- 
lateral material, plus a separate 
7-Year Commerce and Finance 
Calendar. Additional interest rates 
available for only $3.00 per rate. 


For more information, mail coupon 
below! 


MAIL TODAY / 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS, Inc. 
2502 Sutton Ave., St. Lovis 17, Missouri 

Without obligation, send us literature on the expanded 
DELBRIDGE Interest Tah!es and the separate 7-Year 
Commerce & Finance Calendar. 


| president, Provident Institution for 

Savings, Boston, Mass., and chair- 
man of the Committee on Savings 
Management and Operations of the 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, has been appointed to the Gov- 
ernment-sponsored National Devel- 
opment Committee for Common 
Business Oriented Language. 


MARION STEVENS EBERLY, director 


| of the women’s division of the In- 
| stitute of Life Insurance, New York, 
| retires after heading the division for 


| dent, 


DELBRIDGE | 
INTEREST TABLES | 


| 16 years. 


G. E. HILL becomes assistant cash- 


| ier at First National Bank of Or- 


lando, Fla. 


THAD W. HERBERT becomes presi- 
Carolina National Bank of 
Easley, S. C., succeeding the late 
JULIEN D. WYATT. MR. HERBERT had 
been executive vice-president. 


ARCH §. JEFFERY becomes vice- 


president, Mellon National Bank and 
| Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


First National Bank, Akron, Ohio, 
announces promotions as follows: 


| STANTON H. BRIGHTMAN, JAMES L. 


HILTON, LEO M. MICHALEC, WILLIAM 
L. SMITH, JOHN L. OLHOEFT, GEORGE 
W. SWARTZ, and THEODORE W. LONG 
all assistant vice-presidents, become 


vice - presidents. DONALD F. Suv- 
MAKER becomes assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 


Philadelphia Banker 
Heads HOPE 


FREDERIC A. POTTS, president, Phil- 
adelphia National Bank, has been 
named bank and trust committee 
chairman of Project HOPE. Mr. 
Potts will head an industrywide 
drive to raise funds for HOPE, a 
part of the people-to-people program. 
Its prime purpose is to bring mod- 
ern medical knowledge and tech- 
niques to the medical and health pro- 
fessions of newly developing coun- 
tries in Southeast Asia. Its program 
included the sending of a 15,000-ton 
hospital ship equipped as a medical 
training center to Southeast Asia, 
with a staff of 15 physicians, 25 
nurses, and 30 auxiliary medical per- 
sonnel. 


About Banks 


BANK OF DOUGLAS, Phoenix, Ariz., 
opens a downtown Yuma office. This 
bank is in the process of changing 
its name to The Arizona Bank. 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST ComM- 
PANY, Charlottesville, Va., opens its 
new Ivy Road branch. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


Bank of America Participates in Space Probe Finance 


This Pioneer V space probe vehicle recently was displayed in the lobby of the Los 

Angeles, Calif., main office of Bank of America. Bank of America played a large 

part in financing the development of Pioneer V by Space Technology Laboratories. 

Robert L. Gordon, Bank of America vice-president and manager, explains some 

of this historic “space laboratory” to Barbara Besset. The original Pioneer V is 

now circling the sun and has traveled more than 29,000,000 miles into space since 
being launched at Cape Canaveral last March 
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and control your business 
with the American 71 heavy 
duty electric perforator 


Nobody can rub out or smudge a hole. 
And that is why many firms today use 
American perforators to prevent fraud 
and tighten control of operations. The 
American 71 wunalterably cancels, re- 
ceipts, voids, validates or otherwise 
marks paper through many copies. It 
also permanently numbers, dates or codes 
labels, wrappers, coupons, containers— 
made of paper, paperboard, pliofilm, 
parchment, etc. It handles up to 1,900 
items per minute with a number range 
from 1 to 999,999. Choice of automatic 
paper trip, gearomatic or foot pedal 
operation. Built for tremendous volume 
and long life, the 71 is one of a complete 
line of American perforators famous 
since 1910. Write American Perforator 
Division, Heller Roberts Mfg. Corp., 
700 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


HELLER ROBERTS 


Manufacturing Corporation 


First in deposits 
First in service 


To a Japanese, the name “Fuji” is 
synonymous with “incomparable’’ — the 
perfect title for the Bank which has 


again taken ffirst place in deposits 
for another year. More than 10,000 
trained personnel at 190 branches 
throughout Japan. A capital of 11,000 
million yen. Fuji Bank — first in Japan. 
Overseas Offices: New York, London 
Overseas Representative: Calcutta 


Founded in 1880 


THE FUJI BANK, trp. 


Tokyo, Japan 


} (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


RIDGEFIELD PARK (N. J.) TRUST 
CoMPANY observes its 50th anniver- 
sary. 


SECURITY FirsT NATIONAL BANK 
opens its new Port Hueneme office 
and its new Brookhurst and Chap- 
man branch, bringing the bank’s 
branch total up to 242 in southern 
California. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL 
BANK, Pittsburgh, Pa., opens a new 
building in Finleyville. 


FIRST BLOOMINGTON LAKE NA- 
TIONAL BANK, Minneapolis, Minn., 
starts remodeling plans to be com- 
pleted in February 1961. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY TRUST COoM- 
PANY’S Wilton, Conn., office opens 
new and enlarged quarters in the 


| Village Shopping Center. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS AS- 


SOCIATION has established new, per- 
manent quarters in a historic building 
in Harrisburg, Pa. 


CITIZENS FIDELITY BANK AND Txxust 
CoMPANY merges with BANk or 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., bringing CITIZENS’ 
offices to a total of 15. 


PUGET SOUND NATIONAL BANK oF 
TACOMA, Wash., starts construction 
of its tenth office. 


GLENVIEW (Ill.) STATE BANK an- 
nounces the bank’s purchase by Cum- 
mins-American Corp., Chicago, III. 


OGELSBY-BARNITZ BANK & TrRuST 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, shortens its 
name to THE BARNITZ BANK. 


First NATIONAL BANK, Sulphur, 
Okla., holds an open house for its 
new bank building. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) COUNTY Na- 
TIONAL BANK opens its new South 
Fitchburg office. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, 
New York, opens its 118th office. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


West Germans Honor Harold Miner 


Recent ceremonies at the Palais Schaumburg offices of West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer in Bonn set the scene for an award presented to Harold S, 


Miner, vice-president of Manufacturers Trust Company, New York. 


In_ behalf 


of the people of West Germany, Chancellor Adenauer presented the Federal Re- 
public’s Grand Cross of the Order of Merit to Mr. Miner in recognition of his 
services as an executive of CARE, Inc. Mr. Miner has been president of CARE 
since 1955, and was its treasurer for several years previous. The event symbolized 
the gratitude of the people of West Germany, and marked the termination of CARE 
programs in the Federal Republic, whose economic recovery has made further 
CARE efforts in West Germany unnecessary. 

From left to right appear Mr. Miner; Richard Reuter, executive director of 
CARE, who also received an award; Dr. Adenauer’s press secretary; Henry J. 
Tasca, Minister for Economic Affairs of the U. S. Embassy in Bonn: Chancellor 

Adenauer; and the Chancellor’s interpreter 
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West Bend Announces An Unusual 
New Marine Dealer Franchise Plan... 


“PROJECT---BELLWEATHER™ 


Many of your customers will be interested in 
“PROJECT ---BELLWEATHER.” 


If you would like further information on it, just drop 
us a line. We believe this to be a step forward in 
making this booming business a sound and profit- 
able investment for good businessmen. 


September 1960 


Last year more than 39,000,000 Americans went 
boating for fun, to make boating the No. 1 family 
participation sport in America. They purchased more 
boats, more motors and accessories than ever before. 
Outboard motor sales, for example, soared to a 
record 540,000 units. The whole industry reported 
sales of $2,475,000,000 and experts predict a con- 
tinued increase. 

However, as in any growth or any booming busi- 
ness, marine retailers are facing many problems. 
Problems such as franchises, products, money, busi- 
ness management and selection of lines. Also, many 
persons without sufficient capital and experience are 
getting into the business. 

West Bend’s new franchise plan “‘PROJECT--- BELL- 
WEATHER” is based on a thorough study of the 
marine market. This study reveals that to run a 
profitable marine business, dealers need protection 
of area and of franchises if they are to maintain a 
sound and profitable business in the long run. 

West Bend’s “‘PROJECT--- BELLWEATHER” provides 
this protection plus a comprehensive plan for long 
run business building. Here are some of the features 
of “‘PROJECT--- BELLWEATHER” 


Long term area protection based on boating potential. 


A full line of motors ranging from a New Tiger Shark 
large HP motor soon to be announced, through the 
proven Golden Shark 40, Silver Shark 25, 18, and 12, 
7% Special to the 2 HP Shrimp. 


Full scale factory-service training schools for dealer 
personnel. 


A complete year’s warranty program on both parts and 
labor. 


A field merchandising service for new national advertis- 
ing backing in leading magazines. 


A generous co-operative advertising program for build- 
ing marine dealer strength in their own territories. 


West Bend, famous for its aluminumware products, has 
been manufacturing quality outboard motors since 1945, 
and has the resources to put such a project into effect. Its 
home office is in West Bend, Wisconsin. 


GROW WITH WEST BEND—FASTER 


West Bend Aluminum Co. 
Outboard Motor Division « Hartford, Wisconsin 
West Bend Aluminum Co. (Canada) Ltd., Barrie, Ont. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


WELLS FARGO BANK AMERICAN 
TRuST CoMPANY, San _ Francisco, 
Calif.. and NORTHERN 
BANK, Marysville, merge. 


CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK, Savannah, Ga., and City 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, Macon, 
plan merger. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, Los 


| Angeles, Calif., opens its first River- 
| side County office. 


CENTRAL VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, 


| Oakland, Calif., opens branch on 
| Medical Center Hill. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


Malott Buttons Framed 


| In this 75th year of operation for The 


Citizens Bank, Abilene, Kans., Deane 
Malott, president of Cornell University, 
presented to the bank a framed collec- 
tion of lapel buttons that had belonged 


| to his father, Michael H. Malott, during 
| his long career in banking and public 
y | service. M. H. Malott, who died in 
| 1952, had been associated with the bank 
| since its origin in 1885 when his father, 
| Thomas H. Malott, was one of the 


founders. M. H. succeeded T. H. Malott 


| as president in 1911, and was continu- 


ously president or chairman until the 


| time of his death. Left to right, top to 


bottom, the buttons signify that Mr. Ma- 
lott was president of the A.B.A., State 


| Bank Division, 1927-28; treasurer of 
| the American Bankers Association, 
| 1937-39; executive committee member 


| of the A.B.A. State Bank Division, 


VIA BANK OF AMERICA | 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


World’s most popular bank cheque 


Bankers know Bank of America Travelers Cheques for their 
world-wide acceptance, dependability and quick claim service 
... the very things that have made these familiar blue and 
gold certificates the fastest-selling bank cheque anywhere. 
Recommend them to your customers—and enjoy profit from 
more repeat business ! BANK OF AMERICA, N.T.& S.A. 
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1923-26; Executive Council member, 
A.B.A. 1918-1921; president, Kansas 
Bankers Association, 1912; and 
honored as City Treasurer of Abilene, 


1899-1949 
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WE BURN THE MIDNIGHT OIL 6 NIGHTS A WEEK 


. to make absolutely certain we process and send every single item the moment it comes 

This means as little as possible float- time and as fast as possible final determination 
for our correspondents. And, in most cases, we save much more time by sending direct. 
In Michigan, for example, approximately 85° of our dollar volume is sent direct by the 
fastest way. And we’re the only bank in the state that operates round-the-clock to do it. 
Almost three-fourths of the banks in Michigan and more than 600 banks across the country 
have a banking relationship with us. If you'll write or call, we'll be happy to tell you 
about the other advantages you'll enjoy as a correspondent of National Bank of Detroit. 


we, NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insuranc 
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“Jim, this report from 
First National Bank 
will help you decide 
about Arizona!” 


Businessmen who have seen 
“Arizona’s Challenge of the ’60’s,” 
agree it gives them important pro- 
jections on Arizona’s future popu- 
lation, employment, bank deposits, 
income and other vital facts. This 
booklet is yours for the asking. 
Contact us and see how Arizona’s 
oldest bank can serve you. 

Business Development Dept. 

First National Bank 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpine 8-7212 


BAN K or arizona 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The New Business Gift that 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS 


“Yascon's “WHAT MY 


FAMILY SHOULD KNOW’ 


Recommended for your business giving at any | 


time because it answers a universal family 
need, this unique book is designed for record- 
ing details of all vital facts... Insurance Pol- 
icies, Bank Accounts, Securities, Real Estate, 
Business Information, Social Security, etc. ... 
concisely, in one place for quick, easy refer- 
ence. Wire-O bound, with a fine simulated 
leather cover, it is designed for a lifetime of 
use. Pages carrying your advertising message 
can be bound anywhere in the book. Individu- 
ally boxed, and imprinted in gold with your 
name or trademark, at no extra cost. 

For detailed information about this and 
other Nascon “At-A-Glance”® Gifts, send for 
the 1961 Nascon Catalog. 


EATON 's 


DIVISION 


NASCON PRODUCTS 
DEPT. B, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


First NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
CoMPANY in Steubenville, Ohio, 
merges with PEOPLES BANK OF TIL- 
TONVILLE. 


FIRST WESTERN BANK AND TRUST 
Company, San Francisco, Calif., 
opens its new Riverside office. 


Hupson County NATIONAL BANK, 
Jersey City, N. J., and COMMON- 
WEALTH TRUST COMPANY, Union 
City, merge. 


FARMERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
PENNSBURG, Pa., and PEOPLES NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF NORRISTOWN, merge, 
become PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF NORRIS- 
TOWN. 


Essex (Conn.) NATIONAL BANK 
merges with HARTFORD NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 


Merger announced: PIONEER BANK 


| OF MILWAUKIE, Oreg., with SECUR- 
| ITy BANK OF OREGON, Portland. 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Los Angeles, Calif., opens West- 
chester branch. 


COMMUNITY STATE BANK, Pen- 


| brook, Pa., newly organized, breaks 


ground for new building. 


PORTLAND TRUST BANK becomes 
THE OREGON BANK. 


First NATIONAL BANK in Yonkers, 
N. Y., opens its relocated, new East 
Yonkers office. 


SHIREMANSTOWN (Pa.) STATE 


| BANK merges into THE HARRISBURG 


NATIONAL BANK. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF KINGS 
MOUNTAIN, N. C., merges into FIRST 
UNION NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, Charlotte. 


STATE BANK OF WEST TERRE 
HAUTE, Ind., merges into TERRE 
HAUTE First NATIONAL BANK. 


BROOKVILLE (Kans.) STATE BANK 
merges into FARMERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF SALINA. 


MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK, 
lington, N. J., opens its new Colum- 
bus office. 


BANK OF AMERICA, N.T. & S.A, 
Los Angeles, Calif., opens its first 
branch on the African continent, lo- 
cated in Lagos, capital of the Fed- 
eration of Nigeria. 


PUBLIC BANK, Detroit, Mich., opens 
an office at Metropolitan Airport. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WESTCHESTER, 
White Plains, N. Y., merges with Rye 
(N. Y.) NATIONAL BANK. 


LONG ISLAND TRUST COMPANY, 
Garden City, N. Y., opens branch in 
Levittown, N. Y.; and an office in 
Melville, Suffolk County. 


CENTRAL HOME TRUST COMPANY, 
Elizabeth, N. J., opens office in Port 
Elizabeth. 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF LONG 
ISLAND, Huntington, N. Y., opens its 
new Shirley Shopping Center branch. 


NATIONAL BANK OF HONOLULU, 
Hawaii, becomes HAWAII NATIONAL 
BANK. 


CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK, Albany, Ga., opens Slappey 
Drive office. (END) 


Provident Opens Boston’s 
First Subway Branch 


The key to the “heart” of Boston, Mass., 
is turned by Provident Institution for 
Savings’ Virginia E. Pashby, as she 
opens the door to the bank’s new sub- 
way branch, the first for that city. 
Charles A. Coolidge, left, president, 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
and John S. Howe, president of Provi- 
dent Institution, look on 
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Five-foot circular diffusers of PLEXIGLAS at First National Bank of Marlin, Texas. Architect: Robert W. Maurice, AIA, Houston, Texas 


Plexiglas...for lighting that stands out and stands up 


Proper lighting is more than high footcandles and We will be pleased to send you the names of manu- 
low brightness ratios. It conveys a quality feeling facturers whose lighting equipment is based on 
in keeping with the design of a handsome building. the use of PLEXIGLAS. 

This is why so many of today’s best buildings have 

lighting equipment that includes diffusers or lenses 

made of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic. In addition rd 

to providing highest efficiency in transmission R 


Chemicals for Industry 


OHM © HAAS 


and diffusion, PLEXIGLAS is a rigid, smooth, dur- COM PANY 


able material—highly resistant to breakage and WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


free from discoloration in long term service. 
PLEXIGLAS is the word for quality lighting. In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontario 


PLEXIGLAS 
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SALES ENGINEERING 


Specialized planning that creates MORE new business... and profit 


St. Louis, 1130 Hampton Avenue 
New York e Chicago e San Francisco e¢ Detroit e Atlanta e« Austin 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


This pre-convention issue of BANKING follows the pattern of 

an informal balance sheet and report on business in general. 

It provides a convenient means for measuring any individual 
bank or business against the current trends* 


promises little change. Steel and, to some extent, 

automobile people have not been happy with the 
record this year and seem just a little puzzled by the 
failure of their hopes to materialize. Actually they are 
not alone. 

The oil industry has been having its own troubles 
with over-capacity, competition inside the industry and 
bedevilment by Russia’s special kind of managed compe- 
tition abroad. Consumer durables, like home equipment, 
aiso have been slow. 

Otherwise much the same set of circumstances which 
have curbed any boomy spirit for many months still 
prevail. Mainly these concern our election and the 
Khrushchev disease, both unpredictable. 

So the big questions are related to big politics and to 
each other. 

Fortunately our election has an exact terminal date 
although the outcome in November may create more 
questions than it answers. 

Unfortunately Khrushchev has no such terminal date, 
except that one with the old scythe man who makes 
ho distinction between communists or capitalists. 

Assuming, if possible, that Khrushchev and all the 
hairy Khrushchevistos and imitators know what they 
are doing, it could be they are following a policy of 
exquisitely planned confusion to the point where ordin- 


ary people can’t draw a line between sanity and stark 
Madness. 


WA promises business is fairly good and the outlook 


Hoorah for Growth! 


Everybody and his uncle is for growth. No argument 
there. The question is how to do it, whether public or 
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private investment or something in between as we have 
now, is the way to achieve faster growth. There are 
people on both sides in both parties and often the 
same person is on both sides, a miraculous spectacle 
which defies belief and all known laws. 

Until after the election we’ll not be sure what we did 
but if it should turn out that we have chosen to continue 
along our primrose path to socialism, the dollar will be 
in for trouble. In one direction is big, Soviet-style 
centralized government; in the other the freer way of 
development which has brought us to this point in U. S. 
history. But the road signs look as though they had 
been put up by Dennis the Menace. 

Conservatives in this country are probably a majority 
but are hopelessly scattered politically. They are too 
individualistic to swarm and carry banners and dance 
in the streets. Politics does not need to court con- 
servatives because their emotional ties are first and 
firmly with the United States. 


Our Own Lochness Monster 


One rather mystifying phenomenon of our times is 
looming through the fog of political oratory, a strange 
kind of What-Is-It. It could be simply a Hallowe’en 
ghost from the Thirties but looks more like a well heeled 
tramp, or a New, New, New Deal offering Fast, Fast, 
Fast relief for something or other. 

The Old New Deal came when the country was on the 
rocks but today’s anachronistic Thing, hungry and rag- 
ged, is being hawked to a generation that is better 
clothed, better fed and sheltered than any human be- 
ings ever were in the history of the world. 

Business is in a mood of cautious hope or hopeful 
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caution until some of these questions can be resolved. 
But a protracted period of waiting could be dangerous. 
Remember the tragic months when Roosevelt refused 
to tell the nation what he had in mind. 

Obviously he was not sure himself, but fear of the 
unknown brought business to a dead stop on the very 
day he became President, thus forcing him to the role 
of rescuing his own victim, with heroic overtones. Even- 
tually we learned what was in his mind but not until we 
had experienced the 30s and the war had come to the 
rescuer’s rescue or vice versa. 


A Chance to Sell Our Way 


Fortunately the machinery is being readied to keep 
this present national referendum more in the open 


portunity to show the world what freedom really means, 
and let’s pray we don’t fumble it. 

A popular newsletter recently pontificated that busi- 
ness would not be much of an issue in this election. Jt 
is true that business is on the side-lines but, with a 
sound dollar as a central issue, the show vitally con- 
cerns every business, large and small. 


A Look at Some Signs 


GNP’s popularity as an indicator is widespread be- 
cause it lumps everything together in one easy bite. In 
recent years this way of measuring growth has had the 
miraculous quality of getting bigger no matter what 
happened to business. The reason for the “growth” 
is that it includes so many items that are related to 


through televised face-to-face meetings between the 
candidates. These should provide the best possible op- 


business only indirectly. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 170) 


Handy Checklist for Dollar Sign Watchers 


FOLLOWING are some things which should be 
watched closely during the Sixties for their effects 
on the economy, the dollar, and banking. 


BUDGETS. Will the successive annual budgets pro- 
vide for balance, surpluses or deficits? Surpluses will 
reduce the volume of debt instruments which play a 
large role in bank portfolios. Deficits will have the 
opposite effect. Budgetary policy affects confidence in 
the dollar, inflation. 


ECONOMIC POLICIES. Each year the White House 
submits its Economic Report containing recommenda- 
tions. The President proposes, but the Congress dis- 
poses. 


CONGRESS. New legislation can affect banking in a 
great many ways. An important group in the Con- 
gress wants to force interest rates lower. If money is 
made easier, will credit controls be revived, e.g., Reg- 
ulation W? Will mutual savings banks be federally 
chartered? Will taxation of mutuals and savings and 
loan associations and commercial banks be equalized ? 


THE ECONOMY. Watch the growth of the working 
force and of productivity. Industrial production is re- 
ported monthly by the Federal Reserve Board. Na- 
tional income and GNP are estimated quarterly by the 
Commerce Department. Capital spending by business 
is estimated quarterly by Commerce-SEC. McGraw- 
Hill’s economics department twice yearly issues its 
own survey of business plant and equipment spending 
plans. 

The Commerce Department’s monthly data on per- 
sonal income are one of the best general indicators of 
business activity. The Department each month reports 
on manufacturing, wholesale and retail inventories; 
also on new and unfilled orders. 

The Joint Economic Committee publishes monthly 
Economic Indicators, prepared by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. This is a handy compendium. 


FEDERAL RESERVE. The Fed controls growth of 


the money supply. Apart from new capital and new 
savings deposits, bank assets can grow only as the 
money supply grows. The Fed influences the money 
supply through open-market operations, changes in 
member-bank reserve requirements, and changes in 
the discount rate. Watch member-bank reserve posi- 
tions, as reported weekly: required reserves, excess 
reserves, borrowings at FR banks, and free reserves. 

Some Democrats in the Congress have been demand- 
ing that the Fed, when it wishes to expand the money 
supply, do so only through open-market operations 
and not by lowering member-bank reserve require- 
ments. Fed policy in this matter will have a direct 
bearing on banking profits. 


TREASURY. How the Treasury manages the debt 
affects banks. Watch the 414% bond-interest ceiling 
and whether it will again affect Treasury financing and 
debt-lengthening. Banks play an essential role in un- 
derwriting new Treasury securities. Treasury exten- 
sion of tax-and-loan privilege will continue to affect 
banks. Keep an eye on the U. S. Savings Bond pro- 
gram. Follow the big Government trust accounts; as 
they grow, debt management tends to be facilitated. 
They grew strongly postwar, until 1957. If they de- 
cline, debt management tends to become more difficult. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. Our international po- 
litico-economic policies affect world confidence in the 
dollar, reflected in movements of gold and foreign- 
owned short-term balances. These in turn the Fed 
must consider in formulating its over-all policies. In- 
ternational flows tend to be affected also by differences 
in short-term interest rates. A persistent adverse pay- 
ments balance stimulates talk of devaluation of the 
dollar, which would be widely regarded as an inflation- 
ary step. Among other proposals have been the low- 
ering or elimination of statutory reserve requirements 
for Federal Reserve notes and deposits. 


VELOCITY. Deposit turnover is counted as part of 
money supply by the Fed. Data are published monthly 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin. Turnover increased 
markedly in the Fifties. 
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Digest of the Business Outlook 


Money Supply and Demand 


LOANS. Large decline in bank loans in July, especially 
business loans, after moderate June tax borrowing. Over 
half the decline was in metalworking ... from midyear 
peak . . . as inventories declined. July-August seasonal 
repayments by commodity dealers; oil company repay- 
ments more than seasonal. 

With any softening of money rates, utilities will float 
securities and pay off bank loans. Normally utilities bor- 
row in second half. Oil & chemical borrowing edges up, 
too. Real estate loans are still declining; “other loans” 
turned down in July. 


RATES. Early August, interest rates declined to late ’58 
levels, reflecting fundamental changes since ’59 in over-all 
credit outlook. . . . Easier money emphasized. Treasury’s 
August financing very successful. Where prime rate holds 
at 5%, borrowers have incentive to seek cheaper sunds 
elsewhere. . . . In July city banks showed first big turn- 
around, increasing holdings of “other than Treasury securi- 
ties,” after over a year’s liquidation. July liquidation of 
US securities was on diminished scale. 


SAVINGS. Jan.-June decline in active money supply was 
marked by increase in public’s savings, but only % as much 
as first half of ’59. Time and savings deposits and s&l 
shares rose; but Savings Bonds and short-term US securi- 
ties holdings slipped. Mutual savings banks gained less 
than s&l’s. 


FEDERAL BUDGET. Congress chipping away Ike’s fiscal 
’61 $4.2B budget surplus. Overriding veto of Gov’t pay 
raise took $750M; denial of postal rate increase knocked 
out $550M. Housing, schools, medical aid for aged are 
present threats. And slackened business could easily cost 
$1-$2B tax revenue shrinkage. President would veto big 
spending bills unmatched by new revenues; but wields veto 
“reasonably.” So $4.2B surplus will melt further. 


INFLATION. Good prospect for stable prices. Wholesale 
prices steady for more than two yrs., over-all. “Can’t get 


Manufacturers’ Inventories and 


Unfilled Orders: 


Changes from Dec. 31, 1959, to May 31, 1960 


(in millions not adjusted) 
Unjfilled 
Industry Inventories orders 
Iron and steel 
Other primary metals 
Fabricated metals 
Electrical machinery 
Nonelectrical machinery 
Transportation equipment........... 


Other durable goods 


Durable goods, total 
Nondurable goods, total 


All manufacturing 
Source: First National City Bank’s Monthly Letter. 
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Manufacturers’ New Orders 


for Durable Goods* 


Tron & 
Steel 

$2 ,053 
1,710 
1,060 
1,399 


Total Without 
Tron & Steel 
$12 ,661 
14,014 
13 ,678 
13,131 
13 ,333 
13 ,545 


Monthly 
Average 
1959 =I Qtr. 
IT Qtr. 
III Qtr. 
IV Qtr. 
1960 I Qtr. 
April-May 


Total 
$14,714 
15,723 
14,738 
14,530 
14,543 1,210 
14,550 1,005 


*Seasonally adjusted in millions of dollars. 
Source: The Cleveland Trust Company’s Business Bulletin. 


inflation when you are running below capacity,” says labor 
economist . . . consumer prices inching up in past mos. 
Mostly foods. Should level off now, with ample crops. . 
Strong competition holds prices down. (Cf. autos and home 
equipment, below.) 


General Indicators 


GNP. All broad segments participated in second quarter 
business advance, Commerce Dept. reports. Activity 
reached new high. GNP rate about $505B compared with 
first quarter’s $501B. Third quarter slowdown is likely; 
but better fourth quarter, most think. Others believe we 
may be heading into short, minor recession. They point 
to price concessions in autos, appliances; foresee lower 
prices. 


PERSONAL INCOME. June annual rate was $406B (sea- 
sonally adj.), up $1.2B from May. Steadily rising past 
semester, but at diminishing pace. Even in a recession, 
personal income tends to be stable. 


NATIONAL INCOME. This net measure of total output 
rose in first half. . . . Economists are watching inventory 
accumulation. High rate of $1144B in first quarter was 
lowered in second quarter. Based on past experience, third 
quarter should not see inventories reduced. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. Slight decline in June. No 
particular trend in ’60. High index, seas. adj., was 111 in 
Jan. (1957 = 100); low, 109 in June. Industrial production 
is lower than it could be. 


Spending 

GOVERNMENT. Second quarter showed rise in Govern- 
ment spending, mostly state and local, which has steadily 
grown. Congressional tendencies and President’s Latin 
American plans portend greater spending ahead, especially 
if Democrats win in Nov. But Democrats cannot get big 
programs going this fiscal year. 


BUSINESS. Next new Commerce-SEC estimates on plant- 
equipment spending due in Sept. A small increase in sec- 
ond half is anticipated. 


CONSUMER. Bulwark of today’s economy; holding up 
well, except for the “intent to spend” polls which report a 
lessening of intentions. Instalment debt is up, mostly for 
cars; but savings are up, too, about 4% from ’59. Good as 
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retail trade is, it’s not good enough. We are used to forced 
draft. Offsetting gain in service activities. Trade, finance, 
and state and local government jobs continue rising. Weak- 
est have been steel, appliances, farm machinery, and—de- 
clining since ’57—aircraft. 

U. S. economists regard unemployment data as “so-so.” 
June ’60 jobless 4.4 million v. about 4 million June ’59, 
when we were emerging from recession. Labor force has 
grown since; but unemployment rate was up June to June 
from 5.1% to 5.5%. 


EMPLOYMENT. Summer data show little change; some 
decline in metals manufacturing jobs. 


General Categories 


CONSTRUCTION. Housing not going anywhere. Monthly 
starts in first half were at high in Feb. (1,387,000 annual 
rate), low in Mar. (1,112,000). June 1,334,000. Other con- 
struction has been pretty stable; on marked trend. For all 
1960 outlook is for $55.8B put in place, only half a percent 
below 1959. 


AGRICULTURE. July crop report indicates about same 
output as ’59. Wheat, 1,347 million bu.; up some 200 mil- 
lion in year. Corn estimated at 4.1 million bu.; was 4.4 in 
59. Cotton acreage is up slightly. Exports have been at 
record high. Farm income in first quarter ran slightly 
below last year. 


CHEMICALS. Prospects favor slight improvement over 
59; no drop. It’s a good year. Maybe 10% improvement. 
Inventories are still at low ratio to sales. 


ELECTRONICS. In first half most segments of these in- 
dustries held up; probably gained slightly. Expect con- 
tinued moderate growth through ’60. A better year than 
59; but not as much better as was forecast last yearend. 


TEXTILES. Some hesitation noted since first half. Don’t 
know why. First quarter was quite good. Last winter’s 
enthusiasm didn’t last. In artificial fibers, rayon and ace- 
tates having hard sledding. Dacron doing fairly well. 


ELECTRICAL. Power equipment looks very good, despite 
summer doldrums. Orders been satisfactory; heavy gen- 
erators, turbines. Public utilities keep growing at a nice 
pace. Spread of air conditioning a big factor. 


TRANSPORTATION. Airline traffic not bad; will be about 
10% above ’59. But not profits. Introduction of jets is 
costly this year. Wage costs also rising. Five percent air- 
line fare hike July 1 not enough to compensate for these 


The Rails’ Income 


(in millions) 

Freight 
revenues 
$8 ,313 

8,071 
8,929 
8,951 
8,538 
7,798 
8,951 
8,789 
8 ,634 
7,817 


Passenger 
deficit 


Net Passenger 
income revenues 
1959 $578 $651 
1958 602 675 
1957 737 735 
1956 876 757 
1955 927 743 
1954 682 767 
1953 903 842 
1952 825 906 
1951 693 900 
1950 784 813 


*Estimated. 
Source: Yearbook of Railroad Information. 
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Motor Vehicle Production 


Trucks & 
buses 
1,137,401 

877 , 294 
1,107,176 
1,104,481 
1,249 ,090 
1,042,174 
1 ,206 , 266 
1,218,165 
1 ,426 ,828 
1 337,193 


Passenger 
5,591,243 
4,257 ,812 
6,113,344 
5,816, 109 
7,920,186 
5,558 , 897 
1953 6,116,948 
1952 4,320,794 
1951 5,338 ,435 
1950 6,665 , 863 


1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


extra costs. Jet installations will cost less in ’61.... Very 
disappointing year for railroads. Carloadings near ’58 level, 
in July were 15% below July ’57. 


AUTOMOBILES. Still looks like good year for new cars. 
Commerce Dept. expects 6,700,000 for ’60. In first half 
3,794,000 passenger cars were made. Used car stocks are 
high; prices low; they must compete with compacts. Im- 
ports slipping off. After Labor Day autos will be in full 
swing. 


HOME EQUIPMENT. Appliance manufacturers—refrig- 
erators, ranges, washers, dryers—unable to work down 
inventories, been extending vacations, laying off workers. 
Overproduction. But still optimistic for fall; and if these 
hopes are realized, ’60 should almost equal ’59. 


METALS. Steel’s been undergoing an inventory adjust- 
ment. The ’60 boom didn’t materialize. “Faint traces of 
steel upturn” seen by Iron Age in early August. Pressing 
customers, mills are seen “borrowing from future busi- 
ness.” June steel exports up, imports down; if this holds 
through ’60, Commerce Dept. sees favorable balance of our 
steel trade restored, as against unfavorable balance in 
strike-year ’59. . . . Steel capacity now growing steadily, 
dictated not by demand but by competition. Increased effi- 
ciency has expanded theoretical capacity of existing plant. 

Aluminum shipments declined in second quarter, about 
6%. No sign of a substantial pickup yet. Alcoa has in- 
creased prices of mill products. 


PAPER. One of the few industries whose first-half earn- 
ings rose is pulp and paper. It has had about the best 
business ever. Total output is slightly above ’59. ... The 
industry’s sales reflect state of wholesale and retail trade 
generally. . . . Commerce Dept. has projected our pulp 
requirements to end of century. 


FUEL. Although down in the steel area, total coal business 


holding up very well. Utilities’ demand is good. Export 
market continues to surprise producers favorably, although 
behind ’59 rate. Over-all, the industry is optimistic, despite 
lagging steel. Expects to produce 10-15 million tons more 
than 1959’s 410 million. 


FOOD. Coffee surpluses being offset by American mer- 
chandising. Some half dozen soft-drink bottlers, including 
important Canada Dry, are making carbonated coffee 
drinks—something new. Also, many new coffee confections 
were shown at National Candy Wholesalers meeting. 


RUBBER. Consumption, largely geared to autos, rose 
4.2% in first half, but may lose some or all of gain in 
second half. Tires for new compact cars and replacements 
for foreign cars use less rubber. 
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FAILURE LIABILITIES 
Millons of Dollars 
Inverted Scale 
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Hours Per Week 


NEW ORDER 
DURABLE GOODS 
Billions of Dollars 

Seasonally Adjusted 


INDUSTRIAL STOCK PRICES 
425 Stocks 
1941 - 43=10 


22 COMMODITY PRICES 
1947 - 49=100 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 
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RCENTAGE CHANGE: 
+3.9% 


The Condition of 
(Demand deposits 1957 - 58 
tat Money and Credit 


Important Role of ‘‘Near-Money”’ 


*‘Near-money” is a term applied lately by 

the Federal Reserve Board to such read- 

1960 ily cashable assets as time deposits and 
ty | short-term securities. (Sometimes the 
term includes even long-term bonds and 

life insurance.) The Board feels that 

these near-money assets should be in- 

cluded in the nation’s effective money 

supply, which has been traditionally 


limited to demand deposits and currency. 
1957 1960 


Billions of Dollars Billions of Dollars 
310 310 


THE NATION’S SUPPLY OF MONEY, in the tra- 
ditional sense of demand deposits and currency, rose 
$600,000,000 in June, in contrast to the sharp decline 
of $1.8-billion in the previous month. The mid-year 
total, nevertheless, was still $2.7-billion below the 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE: level of mid-1959. This decline has been offset in part 
| to by an increase in the turnover of demand deposits. 
Also, investments in liquid assets having the attributes 
of money—holdings by individuals of savings, savings- 
1957 1958 1959 1960 


* Savings accounts at Mutual Savings Banks, Com’! Banks, Postal savings. Share accounts at SLA’s, type accounts, and Treasury bills—have increased 


Credit Unions. Holdings of Life Ins. Res. and Savings Bonds. June, estimated. ; 
SOURCE: FRB, FHLB. substantially 


With the recent reserve requirement adjustments and the two discount rate reductions—the first in June and 

the latest on August 11—there was expectation that the PRIME LOAN RATE would be lowered, as it was 

(to 444%) in many banks across the country beginning August 22. Historically, changes in the prime rate 

have corresponded closely with movements in the loan-deposit ratio of New York City banks. (The chart below 
does not reflect the change, made as BANKING went to press) 


PRIME RATE AND LOAN TO DEPOSIT RATIO 


Percent Percent 
8 


LOAN TO DEPOSIT RATIO 
N.Y. C. Banks 


1946 1947, 1948 81949 1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
E: FRB. 
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INTEREST RATES 


Percent Percent 
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BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 


\ 
NV) 


TREASURY BILLS 
90-day (new) 


2 
SOURCE: FRB. 

SHORT-TERM MONEY RATES declined 
sharply since the beginning of the year, due in large 
measure to an increased demand from nonbank sources 
on a lower volume of Federal financing. The average 
discount rate on new Treasury bills sold on August 1 
was 2.131%, the lowest since August 21, 1958. During 
the past seven months, yields on prime corporate 
bonds have been falling, while common stock yields 
have been rising. Should this continue, by year’s end 
these yields will meet as they last did in August 1958 


have 


BUSINESS LOANS AT LEADING 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 


+1,500 
Cumulative Weekly Changes 


+1,000 
1960 


+500 


- 500 


1,000 


~1,500 
' Feb..' Mar. Apr. | May ' June 
* New series starting July, 1959. 
SOURCE: FRB. 


For the first five months of 1960, BUSINESS LOANS 
BY WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 
showed a net increase of $757,000,000, compared with 
a net increase for the same period last year of $208,- 
000,000. Loans continued to rise during June, but at a 
slower rate than a year ago. During July, business 
loans declined $664,000,000, whereas a year ago they 
rose by $103,000,000 


July 
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Deposit Turnover 


N examining the trend of the money supply over the 
past decade it is important not to overlook the turn- 
over of deposits. These give an added dimension to the 
picture. Throughout the past 10 years there has been 
a persistent increase in the turnover of demand de- 
posits. This has been most conspicuous in the case of 
New York City. 

Deposit turnover tends to be stimulated by rising 
interest rates. Under the conditions of recent years 
it has become more and more attractive to holders of 
idle, noninterest-bearing demand deposits to put them 
to work elsewhere. The interest rate fluctuates, of 
course; but once depositors have learned to put idle 
demand deposits to work, many of them do not easily 
revert to the habit of keeping idle funds in their bank 
accounts when interest rates perhaps temporarily de- 
cline. 

This is clearly portrayed in the accompanying chart, 
“Money, Turnover, and Bill Rate,’”’ reproduced from the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin of February 1960, p. 123. A 
sharp decline in short-term interest rates, as repre- 
sented by the Treasury bill rate, occurred during 1957- 
1958, yet the deposit turnover rate was only slightly 
responsive to the change. Once the bill rate turned 
higher, deposit turnover resumed its increase. 

Since the end of World War II, when the turnover 
rate was unusually low because of the wartime creation 
of money and limitations on its use, the rate has almost 
doubled. Thus, while the money supply in absolute 
figures has not expanded to the same degree as GNP 
and national income—for which the money is used— 
deposit turnover has played a major role in keeping 
the economy growing. 

How fast the money supply will grow and how fast 
it will turn over during the 1960s will depend largely 
on the Fed’s policies as shaped by events and the need 
as the System sees it. 


From the 
Federal Reserve 
Bulletin for 
February 1960 


Note.—Three-month moving based on the fol- 
lowing? “Treasury bill rate, averages of daily market yields on 
three-month bills. Deposit turnover, seasonally adjusted annual 
rates of turnover of demand deposits except interbank and 
U. S. Government deposits at 337 reporting centers outside 
New York and six other financial centers. Money supply, 
seasonally adjusted dat: 
currency outside banks for last 
estimated. Demand deposits are for all banks in the United 
— and exclude U. S. Government and interbank deposits 

cash items in process of collection. cr excludes 
bank vault cash, Latest month shown, Decem| 
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The Changing Value of the Dollar 


Prepared by the Research Council, American Bankers Association, from Bureau of Labor Statistics Indexes 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN WHOLESALE MARKETS, 1800 TO 1960 
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MAJOR MOVEMENTS IN THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


(Changes of 20 cents or more) 


Years Range of Amount of Average Decline 
Declines Duration Decline Decline Per Year 


1802-1814 12 .89-.53 $.36 $.03 

1834-1836 2 .24-.97 
1860-1865 5 .34-.62 
1897-1920 23 .75-.53 1.22 
1932-1959 27 .26-—.44 .82 


Years Range of Amount of Average Rise 
Rises Duration Rise Rise Per Year 


1814-1830 16 $.53-1. $.71 $.04%4 
1839-1843 4 97-1. .35 
1865-1896 31 62-1. 1.13 .03 34 
1920-1932 12 53-1. .73 .06%o 
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PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN WHOLESALE MARKETS, 1947-1960 BY MONTHS 
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Source: Survey of Current Business 


Variations in the purchasing power of the dollar for all wholesale commodities reflect changes in the prices of goods 
making up the wholesale price index in direct proportion to their relative value. For example, commodities other than farm 
products and processed food (largely industrial products) account for approximately 70% of the total value of all com- 
modities covered by the wholesale price index. Thus, for example, large declines in farm prices would be necessary to offset 
much smaller increases in industrial prices in order for the total index to remain stable. This situation helped to account 
for the relative stability of wholesale prices between 1953 and 1955, as can be seen in the chart below. 

The relative stability of the dollar’s purchasing power in terms of all wholesale commodities since 1958 has been the 
result of a somewhat similar situation. Since the beginning of 1960, however, prices of farm products and processed foods 
have risen, while industrial commodity prices have fallen slightly. 
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SALES AND INVENTORIES 
Manufacturing and Trade 
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SOURCE: Department of Commerce and Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
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Some Opinions on the Months Ahead 


r 

Tue expansionary forces which were evident earlier 
in the year have become less active. During the last 
quarter, I would expect to see some renewed vigor in 
these forces, but perhaps not to the extent anticipated 
earlier.—S. CLARK BEISE, president, Bank of America 


= 


Wane most measures of economic activity are 
clearly headed for new peaks in 1960, there remains 
some uncertainty as to whether business profits, after 
taxes, will make the grade.—Monthly Letter, First 
National City Bank of New York 


Iu not expecting any big downswing, not any seri- 
ous situation. I think we might expect a degree of 
recovery.—Roy BLOUGH, Professor of International 
Business, Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University 


x 


I- business volume and profits develop as appears 
most likely at this time, it is hard to be very bullish 
or very bearish “on the market’ at prevailing levels. 
But a case can be made not only for holding equities 
but also for committing additional funds to common 
stocks of particular individual merit . . . .—Fort- 
nightly Review, CARL M. Logs, Rhoades & Co. 


x * 


(oiniae, the outlook is considered bright, and no 
real reversal is foreseen in the level of business ac- 
tivity in the near future. There are, of course, geo- 
graphical variations, but there is considerable agree- 
ment among bankers in the 12 Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts on the present business situation and on the 
prospect for the rest of 1960.—Business and Credit 
Outlook, Survey of Banker Opinion, by the American 
Bankers Association 


x * 


Looxine ahead to the third and fourth quarters, it 
seems unlikely that the slowing down of inventory 
accumulation has entirely run its course, as a signifi- 
cant number of manufacturers seems to expect lower 
inventories at the year end... . Governments are ex- 
pected to spend more over the months ahead. . . .— 
New England Letter, First National Bank of Boston 


Tue decline in the market is nearly over, and should 
be completed during coming weeks.—RAGNAR D. 
NAEss, senior partner, Naess & Thomas, New York 


Unorr current conditions and for the foreseeable 
future I would think that bonds should tend to do 
better—that Government bonds around the five year 
range would be more attractive than longer Govern- 
ments. ... High grade corporate bonds seem reason- 
ably attractive at current levels. ... While it is very 
hard to generalize on common stocks, in my opinion 
there should be a tendency over the next few years 
for stocks to sell at lower multiples times earnings 
rather than at the generally high ratios now current. 
—H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, JR., president, Rockland- 
Atlas National Bank, Boston 


Tue stock market will be doing well just to digest 
the past rise and reflect earnings. We've had a bear 
market in many segments of the stock list for the 
last year or two. This is a situation where adjust- 
ment can take place both in business and stock values 
without upsetting the apple cart—ARMAND G. ERPF, 
investment banker with Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
New York 
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Says F. S. Mosely & Co.: “We are convinced new 
purchases and present holdings should be carefully 
scrutinized for qualifications to meet the possibility 
of a declining market trend in late 1960 and early 
1961.”—The Wall Street Journal 


x * 


prospects for increased [department store] 
business during the current year are good.—Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank’s analysis of comparative 
financial and operating data of 16 major department 
stores 


x * 


Waar continues to trouble us most ... are the 
capital outflows (both private and Government), the 
military transfers under grant-aid, and the flow of 
gold out of the country. 

Predictions on steel production in 1960 again have 
been revised downward. Best now expected—115,- 
000,000 tons. Worst—110,000,000. Early in Janu- 
ary it was believed that a record of somewhere be- 
tween 125,000,000 and 130,000,000 would be produced. 

Observers say that total construction for 1960 will 
be off about 2% to 3%. Hard hit residential con- 
struction (down 15% to 20%) will be offset by sub- 
stantial increases in commercial and industrial con- 
struction. 

Petroleum industry continues to be in the doldrums 
—plagued by the perennial problem of oversupply.— 
ARTHUR A. SMITH, vice-president and economist, 
First National Bank of Dallas 
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THE BANKING PICTURE 


Balance Sheet of the 


BANKING TRENDS IN THE 1950s (AND 1960s?) 


(ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS) (I) ASSETS 
of Dollars Billions of 


ete . 


. 

pe. 


1949 1969 


SOURCE: SEE ACCOMPANYING TABLE. YEAR-END DATA. 


(December 31 data, in billions) 
Item Commercial banks, stock savings Mutual savings banks 
banks and nondeposit trust cos. 


1969(est.) 


TOTAL ASSETS 159 245 377 21 39 = 72 
Cash—Balances with other banks 
and cash collection items 36 50 77 1 l 2 
Securities 


U. S. Government (including 


guaranteed ) 67 59 91 1] 
Other 10 21 32 2  @ 
Loans and discounts (net) 43 111 Iii 7 #2 46 
Loans and discounts, (gross 
before valuation reserves) 44 113 174 7 25 46 
Real estate, total 12 28 43 7 25 46 
Secured by farm land 1 2 3 —- —- — 
Other loans to farmers 3 5 8 _-_ - - 
Commercial and industrial 17 40 61 —_-_ —_ — 
Personal loans 24 37 — 
Miscellaneous assets 2 — 1 2 
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American Banking System 


BANKING TRENDS IN THE 1950s (AND 1960s?) 


(ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS) (Il) LIABILITIES 
Billions of Dollars Billions of 


1949 1959 1969 
SOURCE: SEE ACCOMPANYING TABLE. YEAR-END DATA. 


(December 31 data, in billions) 
Commercial banks, stock savings Mutual savings banks 
banks and nondeposit trust cos. 


1969(est.) 
1969(est.) 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Deposits 
Demand 
Time 
Government, U. S., state 
and local 
U. S. Government, demand 
Miscellaneous liabilities 
Capital accounts 


an 


a) 
wn 


Source: FDIC. 1949 data from 1949 annual report, Table 105; 1959 data from 1959 annual 
report, Table 108. Data for 1969 estimated by projecting 1949-59 growth rate of total assets 
and liabilities and attributing to each 1969 balance-sheet item the same percentage of the 
total as obtained at the end of 1959. 

Note: Any discrepancies in summation are due to abbreviation of the items and the non- 
deduction of valuation reserves from gross loans and discounts. In the mutual savings banks 
columns, items below $500,000,000 are blanked. 
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159 377 21 39 
146 221 339 19 35 
109 153) 235 — 
37 68 104 19 35 
12 20 30 
3 5 8 
2 5 7 — 1 2 
1] 20 30 2 3 6 
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Balance Sheet: the 


HE table and charts on pages 50 and 51 graphically 

portray the expansion of commercial and savings 

banking during the 1950s, as well as the decade’s 
net change in the composition of assets and liabilities. 
In studying these and other data, however, it is well to 
remember a remark by the Commerce Department, in 
discussing changes in the GNP: “A decade’s experience 
is generally not sufficient to indicate a long-term trend, 
especially when developments are as influenced by tem- 
porary factors as they were in the period under re- 
view,” the 1950s. 

Since our population growth and working-force growth 
is reasonably predictable for the 1960s, an expansion of 
the GNP is generally expected. With this development 
there is bound to be an increase in banking activities. 
How much of an increase we do not venture to predict. 
As pointed out elsewhere, GNP and banking do not nec- 
essarily progress exactly in relation to each other. 

In the accompanying table and charts we do not pre- 
dict; we merely assume that total banking assets— 
commercial and savings separately—continue to grow 
during the Sixties at the same average rate at which 
they grew during the last decade. On this basis, total 
assets of commercial banks, $159-billion in 1949 and 
$245-billion at the end of 1959, will be $377-billion at 
the end of 1969. Similarly, total assets of mutual sav- 
ings banks, which were $21-billion in 1949 and $39- 
billion last year, will reach $72-billion by 1969. 

We have made the further assumption, which is by 
no means safe, that the composition of bank assets and 
liabilities in 1969 will be proportionately the same as in 
1959. On this assumption commercial banks in 1969 
will have $235-billion of demand deposits and $104- 
billion of time deposits. Their loans and discounts after 
valuation reserves will be $171-billion. They will be 
holding $77-billion of cash items, $91-billion of Fed- 
eral Government direct and guaranteed securities, and 
$32-billion of other securities. 


Composition of Assets 
Cannot Be Foreseen 


The composition of commercial bank assets in 1969 
will depend on a large number of factors which cannot 
be foreseen. The composition varies markedly from year 
to year. One need mention only a single example: U.S. 
Government securities, which banks sold so heavily last 
year. During the past 10 years commercial bank hold- 
ings of U. S. Government securities showed a net de- 
cline from $67-billion to $59-billion, as the table re- 
cords. This meant an average decline of 1.3% a year. 
Were we to assume that the same average decline would 
prevail through the 1960s, by 1969 commercial banks 
would be holding only $52-billion of such investments, 
instead of the $91-billion assumed in the table. A con- 
tinuation of the net decline recorded through last De- 
cember is unrealistic, both from the standpoint of trends 
in public finance and from that of present bank liquidity 
preferences, although these may change as time and 
circumstances dictate. 

The year-to-year fluctuations in commercial bank 
holdings of Governments render the average decline of 
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1.3% per annum rather meaningless. FDIC data for all 
banks covering the past decade show that, while in 1959 
the banks sold almost 11% of their Governments, in 
1958 they increased their holdings of Federal securities 
by nearly 12%. During the preceding years many 
changes occurred. In 1955, 1956, and 1957 portfolios 
were reduced by 10% a year, or less. But in 1954 they 
were increased by 7%. 

Indeed, there is much shifting in the composition of 
bank assets and liabilities. Other all-bank FDIC data 
show during the past decade fluctuations in cash items 
from plus 12.4% (1950) to minus 7.5% (1949) ; “other 
securities,” up 16.8% (1950) but down 14.5% (1958); 
loans and discounts, up 21.8% (1950) and 16.9% 
(1955), down in no year of the decade, although in 
1949 they increased only 2.8%. 

Naturally, there is much variation from year to year 
in specific categories of loans. Commercial and indus- 
trial loans declined 9.8% in 1949, rose 28.3% in 1950, 
declined 1.1% in 1954, rose 23.6% in 1955 as the reces- 
sion ended. 

The following annual percentage changes illustrate 


Immediate Prospect: Credit Rise 


Banx credit . .. is likely to rise between now and 
the year-end. The business outlook generally sug- 
gests a more than seasonal rise in bank loans. In- 
come and employment would indicate a sustained high 
volume of consumer buying and a survey of consum- 
ers confirms this opinion. If this expectation is real- 
ized, a substantial rise in instalment credit is likely. 
While total inventories are at record levels, stocks 
on hand at retail level are low in relation to sales, 
suggesting some possible expansion of business buy- 
ing. Furthermore, the Treasury will have a sea- 
sonal cash deficit of $4- or $5-billion in the last half 
of the year, despite a projected budget surplus for 
fiscal 1961. It is likely that some portion of this 
temporary increase in the Government debt is likely 
to find its way into the portfolios of the commercial 
banks. 

Because of the less restrictive credit policy of the 
monetary authorities, it seems reasonable to expect 
that the banking system will be supplied with addi- 
tional reserves. This will enable the commercial 
banks to accommodate the increase in demand for 
bank credit that I believe will develop in the months 
ahead. 

The capital investment programs of business, as in 
the recent past, are expected to be largely financed 
by internal funds . . . with perhaps some small resort 
to the capital markets. On the other hand, the lower 
level of yields in the capital markets probably will 
cause the volume of state and municipal bond issues 
to rise modestly. 

On balance, however, I would expect interest rates 
to be relatively firm in the months ahead.—HoMe_r J. 
LIVINGSTON, chairman, The First National Bank of 
Chicago 
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clearly the differences encountered among various cate- 
gories of loans as time passes: 


Percentage change 
Catevory 1954 1955 1956 
Commercial & industrial —1.1 23.6 
Agricultural (non-real-estate) 4.8 —14.0 
For carrying securities f 13.3 
Real estate 14.5 
Other loans to individuals x 16.5 
All other E 55.5 


TOTAL 16.9 


The Fifties also revealed fluctuations from year to 
year in liabilities. The increase in capital accounts, how- 
ever, was fairly steady, averaging about 5.6% a year; 
but there was a jump between the low year of the dec- 
ade, 1953, when capital accounts were increased only 
4.9%, and 1954, when the increase was 7.1%. In 1955 
it was again 4.9%. During two years of the decade, 
1957 and 1959, demand deposits declined by 1.3% and 
2.7%, respectively. Annual increases ranged from 0.3% 
in recession 1953 to 9.8% in 1950, the year of Korea. 

Time deposits increased each year during the Fifties, 
with an annual range of from 1.4% (1950) to 10.1% 
(1958). In no year did state and local government de- 
posits decline. But U. S. Government deposits moved 
erratically, declining in three of the 10 years. The great- 
est decline was 15.1% in 1953; the greatest increase, 
44.5% in 1952. 

For 1949-1959 as a whole, the assets and liabilities of 
commercial banks increased, net, by 44%. Demand de- 
posits increased 34%; time deposits, 63%. Capital ac- 
counts increased by 62%. Loans and discounts in the 
aggregate increased 121% over the decade. Personal 
loans showed the biggest percentage growth: 103%. 
Total real estate loans increased 88% and commercial 
and industrial loans, 89%. 


Growth of Deposits 
in the Sixties 


S EVERAL different estimates of the growth of bank 
deposits in the Sixties are available. The 1957 FDIC 
report, assuming a 4% per annum growth of deposits 
of insured banks and using the end of 1956 as its start- 
ing point, estimated that such deposits would reach 
almost $363-billion by the end of 1969 and $378-billion 
a year later.* In Senate testimony this year FDIC’s 
controller, William G. Loeffler, estimated total deposit 
liabilities in 1970 at $361-billion. In a recent article, 
Kentucky University Professor John T. Masten projects 
deposits of insured commercial banks to $400-billion by 
1970.+ He explains that his larger figure is based mainly 
on the fact that in the Fifties banks met some of the 
loan demand by selling U. S. securities, something they 
cannot repeat on the same scale in the Sixties. 


* As given in FDIC’s 1957 annual report, p. 57, the estimates up to 1°80 
Were as follows, in billions of dollars: 
1957 227 1962 276 1967 336 1972 408 1977 ¢ 
1958 236 1963 287 1968 1973 425 1978 & 
1959 245 1964 298 1969 ¢ 1974 442 1979 
1960 255 1965 310 1970 1975 459 1980 
1961 265 1966 323 1971 ¢ 1976 478 
t Commercial & Financial Chronicle, July 21, 1960. 
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Dr. Masten points to a number of differences in the 
banking outlook now and 10 years ago. Then member 
banks had free reserves of nearly $1-billion. These they 
do not have today, due to the Fed’s policy of restraint. 
In the 1950s interest rates rose. In 1959 they were 
about double those of a decade earlier. As loans and dis- 
counts increased by about 163% to meet the great de- 
mand for credit, cash assets and secondary reserves— 
and bank liquidity—declined. Therefore, banking has 
not the same opportunity to expand in the 60s, which 
it should if the economy is to grow as desired. In an 
expansion comparable to that of the 50s, Prof. Masten 
estimates that loans of insured banks would have to 
reach $280-billion by 1970, as compared with $42-billion 
in 1949 and $111-billion in 1959. Private and Govern- 
ment credit demand will be greater in the 60s than in 
the 50s. Bank holdings of municipals may be expected 
to grow. Along with loans and investments, bank de- 
posits will grow. The $400-billion 1970 estimate is with- 
out allowance for any inflation. 


A Solution Might Be 
Lower Reserve Requirements 

Deposits of $400-billion will require larger reserves 
than are now in sight, given present reserve require- 
ments. Overhanging our declining gold stock is the 
potential threat of withdrawal of foreign funds. Point- 
ing out that member bank reserves were 11.5% of total 
commercial bank deposits in 1949 and only 8.2% in 
1959, if the percentage declines to 6% in 1970, he holds, 
another $6-billion in reserves must be found. Dr. Masten 
concludes that the 60s could witness a credit pinch for 
the banks and the Federal Reserve System; and that a 
solution may be sought in lowering reserve requirements 
if not in devaluing the dollar. If so, inflation may swell 
the money supply and bank deposits even more. 

Excess liquidity being now a thing of the past, future 
banking growth depends on growth of the money sup- 
ply as determined by Washington policies. The drastic 
decisions adumbrated in the preceding paragraph, if 
they materialize at all, are still far off. Under present 
conditions the Fed endeavors to gear the total money 
supply to the long-term rate of growth of the economy, 
say 3%. Nor must the money supply grow at exactly the 
rate of economic growth. The money supply is being 
used ever more efficiently. Improved methods of han- 
dling corporation cash, better intercorporate economies, 
and greater use of credit cards are examples. A money 
supply that turns over is the equivalent of a larger sup- 
ply that is less active. Such considerations enter into 
determination of Federal Reserve policies. 

As pointed out by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York in its 1959 booklet, Deposit Velocity and Its Signi- 
ficance, “it is likely that the institutional factors affect- 
ing velocity (of deposits) will continue to be subject 
to further changes in the direction of higher rates of 
turnover.” Of the import to central banking, it states: 


“With the re-emergence [in 1951] of a flexible monetary 
policy, velocity became a more significant, as well as a 
more meaningful, element in monetary analysis. Once mar- 
ket rates of interest became again an allocator of funds 
... and a broad range of market instruments became avail- 
able as an alternative to holding cash, velocity ratios be- 
came a barometer, rather than merely an interesting sta- 
tistic. . . . It is now widely recognized that money supply 
has two dimensions: size and velocity.” 
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R, for Taking 
Growth Statistics 


IKE Calvin Coolidge’s preacher, 
everyone is against sin. And 
everyone today is for “growth”’ 

—that’s for sure. For years growth 
has been a constant subject of dis- 
cussion and inquiry in political and 
politico - economic circles: in the 
Congress, the White House, and 
Government bureaus; in academic 
meetings and learned journals; 
among businessmen and bankers; in 
the press and on the air. 

Growth is what we all want. We 
never get enough of it. Anyone who 
comes up with an idea for increasing 
growth has a key to popularity. To 
John Q. Voter, more growth means 
more income, more things to buy, 
more money in the bank, more lei- 
sure; and, he is told, more national 
strength and military safety. So 
who can be against growth, and 
more growth; especially when—as 
we are told—we can obtain it 
quite readily through Washington? 
Through an end to tight money and 
high interest rates; through changes 
in Federal Reserve and Treasury 
policies; through fearless spending 
by the Government for schools, 
roads, hospitals, housing, slum clear- 
ance, and other programs. 

Both political platforms and their 


Sound Growth Must Be Based on 


Sound Money. Increases in Dol- 


lar Magnitude Can Be Misleading 


candidates pay obeisance to growth, 
although the issue has not just been 
discovered. Under Democratic leader- 
ship the Joint Economic Committee 
in the Congress has held extensive 
hearings on it. And the Administra- 
tion, long before the present election 
campaign, created Mr. Nixon’s Cab- 
inet Committee on Price Stability 
for Economic Growth. Nonpartisan 
private associations have delved into 
the question. The Committee for 
Economic Development has given it 
much attention. The A.B.A. has its 
own Committee for Economic 
Growth Without Inflation. 

As to whether we can grow faster 
without inflation, there seem to be 
two schools of thought. Our long- 
term growth rate, they say, is less 
than 4%. Governor Rockefeller and 
his brothers think this can be raised 
to 5% or 6%. Candidate Kennedy 


Average Yearly Growth Rates 


Economic indicator 
Real gross national product 
Industrial production 
Total labor force 
Real GNP per person engaged in 
production 
Per capita disposable income in constant 


1947 to 


second quarter 


Long-term 
Period 
covered Rate 
1909-57 2.9% 
1909-57 3.5 
1929-58 1.3 


1929-57 1.6 


1929-57 2.0 
2 2.6 


* Data on persons engaged in production unavailable for 1959. Figure shown 


based on number of persons employed. Terminal period is average for first two 


quarters of 1959. 


says: ‘Nixon used the term ‘growth- 
manship’ to talk about what is 
probably the most important domes- 
tic problem, which is the point where 
we can absorb this increase in popu- 
lation and the new machines and 
keep full employment and prosper- 
ity. He used it as a sarcastic term, 
growthmanship, to counter Mr. 
Rockefeller’s argument, which I 
think had great validity .. .” 


“Two Opposing Philosophies" 


In his St. Louis speech on “growth- 
manship” last June, Mr. Nixon en- 
tered what he called “a major na- 
tional debate’ on an issue “which 
points up sharply the difference be- 
tween two opposing philosophies of 
government in this country.” 

“The growthmanship school,” he 
then said, “argues that the Govern- 
ment should plan and manipulate the 
economy to arrive at an arbitrary, 
fixed percentage rate of growth. They 
believe that any kind of Government 
activity directed toward this ob- 
jective is good. Generally, they have 
greater faith in Government action 
than in private enterprise as a crea- 
tive force in insuring economic prog- 
ress. For example, they believe the 
Government should peg interest rates 
at artifically low levels to assure 
growth. They admit that this would 
be inflationary, but they say, ‘In- 
flation is a small price to pay for 
progress.’ We say that this policy in 
the long run would wreck the econ- 
omy, not expand it.” 

After Mr. Nixon’s pre-nomination 
visit with Gov. Rockefeller in New 
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1959 
3.6% 
3.7 
1.3 
2.4* 
Prices (implicit GNP price deflator)... . . 
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Yori, the Governor stated that the 
two had agreed that: 


[The rate of our economic growth 
must, as promptly as possible, be ac- 
celerated by policies and programs 
stimulating our free enterprise sys- 
tem—to allow us to meet the de- 
mands of national defense and the 
growing social needs and a higher 
standard of living for our growing 
population. As the Vice-president 
pointed ont in a speech in 1958, the 
achievement of a 5% rate of growth 
would produce an additional $10-bil- 
lion of tax revenues in 1962. 


The “policies and programs” 
mentioned evidently refers to Gov- 
ernment action through spending on 
defense, social welfare, and the like. 
This resembles what the Democrats 
have been advocating, except for the 
gesture toward free enterprise. The 
more conservative Republicans—and 
not only Republicans— want the 
Government through tax and other 
policies to create a climate favoring 
growth through private initiative. 
They fear that the program of the 
liberals will result in inflation. And, 
as history has shown, in the end 
inflation impedes growth. 

According to David Rockefeller, 
vice-chairman of the Chase Manhat- 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES _ 


PRIVATE DOMESTIC INVESTMENT 


NET EXPORTS OF GOODS AND SERVICES 


1955. 
"SOURCE: Department of Cammerce 
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tan Bank, “if a national effort to ac- 
celerate growth were to be adopted, 
there is reason to hope we could 
lift our annual rate of economic ad- 
vance to perhaps 5%, or possibly 
even 6%, assuming policies which 
emphasized economic growth were 
pursued with sufficient vigor.” Mea- 
suring growth in terms of GNP, at 
the present rate GNP will be $750- 
billion by 1970; at 6% it would reach 
$900-billion, he calculates. 


Our Best Yardstick 


GNP, our gross national product 
of goods and services, is widely used 
as a measure of our growth. Our 
GNP data are perhaps the best in the 
world. Yet they are far from perfect. 
They include the value of all Govern- 
ment activities, however unproduc- 
tive they may be. The data are made 
of facts, estimates, and guesses. 

GNP is the best over-all measure 
of our economy available. But it is 
not the only measure of growth. 
Thus, in preparing their “growth 
reckoner,” CED researchers used, in 
addition to GNP in current dollars, 
six other series: (1) real gross na- 
tional product; i. e., growth in terms 
of constant dollars; (2) industrial 
production; (3) total labor force; 
(4) real GNP per person employed 


or engaged in production; (5) real 
per capita disposable income; and 
(6) prices. Pointing out that we do 
not get our growth at a steady rate, 
but rather in bursts and lags inter- 
spersed with some fairly rhythmic 
periods of small ups and downs 
around a trend line, CED on applying 
the above six criteria found the 
data shown in the table on page 54. 

CED’s economists comment: “The 
choice of 1947 as a starting date 
does not imply that 1947 was a 
‘norm’ for judging economic growth 
since. It has defects, but so do other 
starting points in the postwar era. 
No particular year would be ideal. 
In some cases, comparison with an- 
other early postwar year would sub- 
stantially change the annual average 
growth rate for the postwar period.” 

In fact, by carefully choosing the 
base year, almost any rate of growth 
within a considerable range can be 
proved. Comparisons of growth dur- 
ing the Truman and Eisenhower 
Administrations, for example, are a 
common cause of debate on this ac- 
count. A recent exhibit of this sort 
was the so-called Eckstein Report 
produced by the staff of the Joint 
Economic Committee last winter, 
followed by the committee’s ma- 
jority and minority commentaries on 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


300° 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 
OF GOODS AND SERVICES 


1956 


= GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS Seasonally adjusted annual rates 
i957 | 1959 4960 
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the President’s economic report. The 
Eckstein group found that the aver- 
age rate of economic growth was 
4.6% under Truman and 2.4% under 
Eisenhower. 


To Suit Your Taste 


To show how easy it is to find a 
rate of growth to your taste by shift- 
ing the base year or years, the 
McGraw-Hill department of econom- 
ics prepared the table below, offering 
rates of growth all the way from 
—2.3% between 1957 and 1958 to 
+8.7% from 1949 to 1950. 

“For example,” states McGraw- 
Hill, “if you want to demonstrate 
that the postwar growth rate 
through 1953 was less than 4% per 
year, you take off from 1946, include 
a drop of 0.1% between 1946 and 
1947, and come up with a growth 
rate for ... 1946-53 .. . of 3.9%. 
But if you want to show it was quite 
high, you take off a year later, from 
1947 (which drops out that dismal 
—0.1% for 1947) and come up with 
a fine growth rate of 4.6% for the 
1947-53 years. 

“That’s what the Eckstein staff 
did. It took off at one end from a 
year when there was just about no 
growth, went to the Korean war 
boom year of 1953 at the other end, 
and got that average growth rate of 
46%. Then it took off from the 
Korean war boom year of 1953 and 
ran to... 1959,. when business was 
recovering from a recession and suf- 


fered through a steel strike of 116 
days, to come up with its 2.4% 
growth rate for the second postwar 
period. ... By taking off a year later 
the average growth rate would have 
become 3.2%, and if the takeoff had 
been 1949, it would have been 3.8%.” 

This sort of argument goes on 
continuously. One is reminded of 
that old wheeze: Figures don’t lie, 
but liars figure. 

One reason for the great interest 
in our growth nowadays is Soviet 
competition, both military and eco- 
nomic. The stronger our economy, 
the greater our military power. 
Moreover, Khrushchev has threat- 
ened to “‘bury’”’ us,—economically, he 
sometimes explains. Last year the 
Joint Economic Committee held a 
series of hearings called ‘“‘Compari- 
sons of the United States and Soviet 
Economies.”’ For various reasons, 
meaningful comparisons of our rate 
of growth and Russia’s are very dif- 
ficult to make. We know that Rus- 
sia’s growth started from a low level 
after World War II. As Russia’s 
competitor—whether in the military, 
economic, or political sense — we 
must grow and grow soundly. 


Postwar Growth Widespread 


Since the war not only Russia but 
Germany, Japan, and other countries 
have been growing faster than we 
have. Others which have outspeeded 
us since 1950 are France, the Nether- 
lands, Canada, Italy, Mexico, Pan- 


Annual Average Growth Rates of the U.S. Economy, 1946-59! 
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' Compound rates of growth. 
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ama, and Venezuela. Most of these 
nations, the Chase Manhattan Bank 
points out, plowed back a higher 
proportion of GNP into capita! in- 
vestment than we did; moreover, the 
U. S. impedes growth by its policies 
affecting agriculture, transportation, 
work rules, and taxation. The bank 
adds: 


Any realistic attempt to increase 
the rate of economic growth would 
have to include measures to increase 
the rate of investment. Measures to 
provide more realistic treatment of 
depreciation for tax purposes and to 
reduce moderately the burden placed 
on investment by high corporate and 
individual income taxes could yield 
most beneficial results. 

In contrast, an attempt to increase 
the nation’s rate of growth by large 
increases in Government expendi- 
tures and easy monetary policies 
could prove to be abortive. Under 
certain circumstances, policies of cal- 
culated inflation may increase the 
short-term rate of growth. But in 
the longer run they are sure to be 
self-defeating—they can only pro- 
duce the illusion of growth through 
price inflation. 


Senator Kennedy has stated his 
intention to seek a more liberal Fed- 
eral Reserve policy if he becomes 
President. It is, therefore, pertinent 
to recall Board Chairman Martin’s 
testimony on monetary policy and 
growth before the Joint Economic 
Committee last February. We must, 
he said, guard against mistaking 
increases in dollar magnitudes for 
real economic growth. A more rapid 
expansion of bank credit and money 
would not stimulate greater ag- 
gregate output, but would lead to a 
bidding up of prices and misapplica- 
tions of resources that would actually 
reduce the true value of current 
production. To avoid that, sustained 
confidence in a stable dollar is neces- 
sary. In addition, Gov. Martin said, 
sound growth requires balanced and 
sustained demands for labor and the 
products of business, improved tech- 
nology and skills, adequate capital 
formation based on voluntary sav- 
ings, greater mobility of resources, 
and sufficient flexibility of individual 
prices. 


Price Stability Is Basic 


“My interest in a monetary policy 
directed toward a dollar of stable 
value is not based on the feeling 
that price stability is a more impor- 
tant national objective than either 
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Billions of Dollars 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Billions of Dollars 


800 800 
(billions) 700 |- lratio scale) 4700 
Personal Disposable Consumption 
Income Income Expenditures Savings 600 600 
1959 380.1 334 6 31 1 4 23.3 500 CURRENT DOLLARS ain 
1958 359.0 316.5 293 .0 23.5 
1957 350.6 307 .9 284.8 23.1 
1956 332.9 292.9 269.9 23.0 400 400 
1955 310.2 274.4 256.9 17.5 
1954 289.8 256.9 238 0 18.9 300 | 300 
1953 288 .3 252.5 232.6 19.8 
1952 273.1 238 .7 219.8 18.9 
1951 256.7 227 .5 209.8 
1950 228.5 207 .7 195.0 12.6 00 : 20 


SoukcE: Department of Commerce. 


SOURCE: DEPT. OF COMMERCE. 


maximum sustainable growth or a 
high level of employment,” Gov. 
Martin informed Senator Douglas, 
“but rather on the reasoned con- 
clusion that the objective of price 
stability is an essential prerequisite 
to their achievement.” 


Sound Money Essential 


Sound growth, then, must be based 
on sound money. Nor can we wisely 


pursue the goal of faster growth 
without reference to other major 
national goals. As pointed out by the 
White House, such goals include 
economic freedom, economic effi- 


ciency, and economic security. Too 
rapid pushing up of the growth in- 
dicators may entail the too rapid 
displacement of machines and work- 
ers, even of firms and industries. 

We want and we need all the 


Gross National Product or Expenditure; Quarterly Data at Annual Rates 


(billions of dollars) 


quarter) 


economic growth we can get, as fast 
as possible without disorganizing 
the economy and society in the proc- 
ess. With our expanding population 
and labor force, with the endless 
stream of new and better products 
and ways of doing things, our pri- 
vate enterprise system is bound to 
produce growth. The big unknown is: 
What will Washington’s policies be? 
HERBERT BRATTER 
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1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 | 1960 


Gross national product 


Personal consumption expenditures 
9.2 
Nondurable goods 
Services 


Gross private domestic investment... .... . 


New 8.7 
Residential, nonfarm............... 3.6 

Producers’ durable equipment. ........ 5.9 

Change in business inventories......... | 


Nonfarm only 


Net exports of goods and services. ....... 


Government purchases of goods and services 


Less: Government sales............ | 


| 
| 
| 
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Branch 


Banking 


HILE the number of banks has declined gradually 

during the past decade from 14,730 at the end of 
1949 to 14,004 ten years later, the number of branches 
has climbed from 4,864 to 10,238. A glance at the chart 
will reveal that, should this trend continue at the same 
pace, by 1969 there will be about 16,000 branches for 
some 13,000 head offices. The statistics for the past 
10 years are as follows: 


Banks and Branches, 1949-1959 
(in thousands) 
Percentage of 
Year Banks Branches total offices 
1949 14.7 4.9 24.8 
1950 14.7 . 26.0 
1951 14.7 . 27.3 
1952 14.6 28.5 
1953 14.6 30.0 
1954 14.4 J 31.9 
1955 14.3 J i 34.1 
1956 14.2 : 36.3 
1957 14.1 c 38.3 
1958 14.1 y 40.3 
1959 14.0 ; 42.2 
SourcE: FDIC annual report for 1959, p. 90 


Our trend line to 1969 is based on the actual FDIC figures 
through 1959 


BANKS AND BRANCHES, 
Thousands Thousands 
20 20 
18 18 


16 16 


1949 ‘55 ‘57 ‘59 
SOURCE: FDIC ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1959, P. 90 


Loan/Deposit Ratios 


HANGES in loan-deposit ratios among commercial 
banks are shown in the accompanying table and 
chart, separately for all commercial banks and for 
member banks in central reserve cities, where the 
ratio is customarily higher than elsewhere. Year-end 
figures show that in the past decade as a whole the 
ratio has been rising rather steadily. The rise has 
continued into 1960, bringing the ratio for the two 
groups of banks mentioned to the highest level for 
many years, although still below the pre-1929 level. 
For New York City member banks the ratio, as calcu- 
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LOAN-DEPOSIT RATIOS, ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND NEW YORK CITY MEMBER BANKS Pe 


Percent 
100 


NEW YORK CITY 


ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS 


0 
1949 ‘51 ‘53 ‘55 "59 
SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD (Monthly) 
lated at the Federal Reserve Board, was 67.3 at the end 
of 1959 and 69.4 at the end of March 1960. For all 
commercial banks on the latter date the ratio was 56.5. 
Since these are averages, many individual banks are 
believed to have higher ratios and to be virtually 
“loaned up.” Average ratios cannot climb indefinitely. 

The loan-deposit ratio of all commercial banks has 
risen from a low of 17.4 in 1944. For New York City 
banks the low was recorded as 19.7 in 1942. Thirty 
years ago, at the end of 1929, the ratio for all commer- 
cial banks was 75.0 and for New York City banks 81.9. 
For country banks it was 69.7. Before World War I, 
for all commercial banks, a ratio in the high 70s was 
the rule. In 1896 the latter ratio stood at 92.3. 

In peering into the next decade it would be unwise 
to assume that present loan-deposit ratios will climb 
back to the pre-1930 levels. One of the principal 
sources of funds raised by the banks in order to in- 
crease their loans during the past decade has been their 
portfolios of Government securities, which constitute 
secondary reserves. There is a practical limit to the 
reduction of these reserves. 

Therefore, merely to project the past decade’s trends 
of holdings of Government securities and of loans is 
likely to prove misleading as the 1960s unroll. 


Loan-Deposit Ratios, 1949-1959 


(Total loans—adjusted to exclude loans to banks—as per- 
cent of total deposits—adjusted to exclude cash items in 
process of collection) 


Member Banks 


All y Central reserve city 
End of — commercial Reserve 
December banks bs city Country 
1949 28.5 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


1960: Jan. 27 54.4 
Feb. 24 55.6 
Mar. 30 56.5 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
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35.8 36.1 42.5 32.3 38.1 31.5 
37.2 376 463 362 394 3211 
393 399 506 389 41.1 33.9 
40.5 41.1 50.6 39.1 42.2 36.1 
40.3 40.7 46.8 38.3 41.9 37.1 
45.8 46.7 56.7 48.5 40.7 
48.8 50.1 61.7 52.7 42.6 
49.7 51.0 61.9 53.3 44.1 
48.4 49.4 57.7 51.3 44.4 
54.0 556 67.3 58.2 48.2 
55.9 67.4 58.9 48 8 
57.1 69.4 60.4 49.4 
58.0 69.4 61.4 50.3 
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A Decade of 
Savings Competition 


ow accompanying chart and table on investments of 
individuals in various forms of saving reflect both 
the growth of personal savings and the keen competi- 
tion for their investment. During the past decade only 
U. S. Savings Bonds and Postal Savings, paying a low 
return, ended the decade at a lower level than they 
began it. Their decline was both absolute and relative. 
(See page 6, however.) 

Life insurance company reserves constitute the 
largest repository of individuals’ savings and have ex- 
hibited a steady rate of growth since 1949. They have 
increased about 80%. Savings and loan associations 
have had the most rapid rate of growth and now hold 
more than four times as much of the public’s savings 
as at the end of 1949. 

Savings held by commercial banks have climbed in 
recent years, the decade’s gain being about comparable 
with that of life insurance reserves. Deposits of mutual 
savings banks also increased by about 80% in the 
decade. Mutual funds, as the data show, are taking a 
growing proportion of the savers’ dollars. Credit 
unions, while also growing, are still a minor competitor. 
Postal Savings are on the way out. 

During the 1960s, as the economy and the population 
grow, savings placed in life insurance and banks will 
also grow. A large part of the growth of the last 
decade, measured in dollars, reflects the inflation we 
have experienced. Inflationary pressures must con- 
tinue to be reckoned with over the long run; but we 
cannot safely assume that the inflation of the 1960s 
will equal that of the last decade. The latter, apart 
from other aspects, still had some of the huge wartime 
increase in the money supply to feed upon, a result of 
both World War II and the Korean War. What the 
1960s hold in store no one can foresee. 


Billions of INVESTMENTS OF INDIVIDUALS IN 
Dollars VARIOUS FORMS OF SAVING 


Billions of 
_Dollars 


LIFE IN) ‘ 
100 COMPANY RESERVES 


VINGS AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 


1969 
December 31 


Note: With respect to Savings Bonds data, see page 6 


September 1960 


Although most of the inflation generated by World 
War II was felt between the end of the war and 1949, 
the dollar lost about 20% of its buying power in the 
1950s, measured by the consumer price index. (From 
December 1949 to December 1959 the C.P.I. increased 
about 25%.) This means that, of the 80% increase in 
savings in banks and life insurance, four-fifths was 
real, or 64%. 

Thus, if during the next decade savings accounts con- 
tinue to grow at the rate of the past decade and if we 
have no more inflation, we shall see another 64% 
growth; or, if inflation continues in the 1960s as it did 
in the 1950s, another growth of 80%. Implicit in the 
foregoing, moreover, is the assumption that other fac- 
tors, such as competition and interest rates, will not 
change materially during the next decade. 


Unpredictable Changes 


Can Affect Competition 


yes during the Fifties has shown considerable 
change in the relative competitive position of vari- 
ous types of financial institutions and savings media; 
and there have been corresponding changes in the in- 
stitutional holding of residential mortgage debt. 
Throughout the 1950s more of such debt has been held 
by savings and loan associations than by life insurance 
companies, commercial banks, or savings banks sepa- 
rately. As the percentage of such mortgages held by 
mutual savings banks has shown an increase, that held 
by commercial banks and life insurance companies has 
declined. Savings and loan mortgage holdings have 
climbed steadily since 1950. 

If Congress should increase the tax liabilities of sav- 
ings and loan associations their growth trend would be 
affected. Their ability to maintain dividend rates 
would be impeded and more individual savings would 
tend to go to competing media and institutions, which 
would thus be in a position to compete more effectively 
for mortgage loans. Similarly, the granting of more 
favorable tax treatment of real estate investment trusts 
would affect the competitive picture. So, also, would a 
relaxation of terms for conventional mortgage loans. 

Also affecting mortgage lending will be any changes 
in Government policies and attitudes toward savings 
institutions, mortgage guaranties, and the like. It is 
possible that new types of financial institutions will 
appear or that pension funds will become more aggres- 
sive in this field. 

The Indiana University study, assuming a GNP of 
$750-billion by 1970, estimates total assets of $829- 
billion for the four chief types of mortgage lending 
institutions, or enough to account for $267-billion of 
mortgage holdings, as shown in the accompanying table. 

According to the same source, life insurance com- 
panies may not increase very much the proportion of 
their mortgage holdings to their total investments. 
They will be faced with strong demands for business 
loans and the growth of their total assets may be less 
strong. Lower premium forms of insurance are in- 
creasingly popular, which means a slowing of accumu- 
lation of reserves; and increasingly beneficiaries take 
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Estimated 1970 Mortgage Holdings of Major 


Home-Financing Institutions 
(in billions of dollars) 
Residential mortgages 
Total % of 

assets Amount total assets 
165.7 137.5 83.0 
Life insurance 190.6 57.2 30.0 
Commercial banks 414.4 37.3 9.0 
Mutual savings banks 58.0 34.8 60.0 


Type of institution 
Savings and loan 


Source: The Next Decade .. ., a preliminary report 
prepared for the United States Savings and 
Loan League by the School of Business, Indi- 
ana University, November 1, 1959, p. 24. 


the proceeds of insurance rather than leave them at 
interest with the companies. 

“What commercial banks will do about the indicated 
strong demand for home mortgage funds in the 1960s 
is difficult to estimate,” the study remarks. “Many 
banks undoubtedly could greatly increase their savings 
volume and their mortgage holdings if they so desired 
and if laws and regulations were amended to encourage 
this growth. On the other hand, many banks prefer 
to stay out of or to minimize this side of banking. Also, 
there is probably a lower limit than generally realized 
as to how much ‘money’ people are willing to keep in 
a bank. 

“Except for wars and depression, bank deposits seem 
more likely to grow in proportion to gross national 
product than at a more rapid rate. If so, banks are not 
likely to increase the proportion of mortgages to their 
total loans and investments .... 

“There is also the question . . . whether the growth 
in mortgage holdings estimated for life insurance com- 
panies and mutual savings banks will . . . satisfy the 
ambitions of the mortgage companies that originate 
and service mortgages for them. If inadequate, the 
mortgage companies may succeed in developing im- 
portant new buyers such as pension funds, investment 
trusts, or newly chartered secondary mortgage institu- 
tions. It is the possibility of success in these directions 
that lies behind the suggestions that either the Federal 
Home Loan banks or the savings and loan business will 
need to develop ways of reaching these funds them- 
selves.” 


Mortgage Lending 


in the Sixties 


N its study, The Next Decade .. . and Its Opportuni- 
ties for the Savings and Loan Business, financed by 
the United States Savings & Loan League, the Indiana 
University School of Business foresees continued rapid 
growth of savings and loan associations’ total assets to 
$100-billion by 1965 and $165-billion by 1970. But even 
so, the university’s economists state, the associations 
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won’t dominate the home mortgage lending markets; 
that during the Sixties they will account for slightly 
more than half of the net increase in residential mort- 
gage debt and in 1970 will still hold less than half of 
the total outstanding residential mortgages. These 
conclusions assume a large volume of home construc- 
tion during the decade: $247-billion for new dwellings 
and $163-billion for alterations and repairs. They also 
assume a steady increase in population, employment, 
and output. 

It is possible that during the Sixties savings and loan 
associations may change their basic function, but the 
Indiana study assumes that they will continue to em- 
phasize home financing. The need for the latter will 
be substantial, considering the outlook. 

Census Bureau projections of the number of house- 
holds range from 51,000,000 to 51,600,000 in 1960 and 
58,800,000 to 62,900,000 in 1970. This means for the 
Sixties new nonfarm housing starts averaging from 
846,000 to 1,131,000 units, without allowing for destruc- 
tion or conversion to other use, demand for second 
homes, increased vacancies, or other possibilities. 

More significant than the population increase is the 
projected decline in the number of persons 30-40 years 
old. The working population will be much smaller 
than total population projections suggest. This will 
act as a damper on savings more than on lending. But 
personal income will rise as output and employment 
grow. Total population of working age, 15-64, the 
Census Bureau estimates at 108,000,000 for 1960 and 
127,000,000 for 1970. Although the work-week con- 
tinues to shrink, total man-hours worked will increase 
throughout the decade while productivity will continue 
to advance. The above-mentioned study assumes a 
GNP of about $750-billion (1958 dollars) by 1970; per- 
sonal income of $570-billion, and average income per 
household of between $9,000 and $10,000 in 1970, as 
compared with $7,123 in 1958. This betokens increased 
outlays for housing as the Sixties unroll. Housing ex- 
penditures as a percentage of total consumer spending 
have been growing. By 1970 total housing expenditures 
may approximate $75-billion, with the average cost per 
unit rising from $12,000 in 1958 to $15,000 (1958 dol- 
lars) by 1970. 


Residential Mortgage Debt Outstanding, 


1949-1969 

(in billions of dollars) 
1949 44.9 1960 
1950 53.6 1961 
1951 61.4 1962 
1952 68.9 1963 
1953 77.1 1964 
1954 87.3 1965 
1955 100.6 1966 
1956 112.1 1967 
1957 121.7 1968 
1958 134.0 1969 
1959 145.3 


157.2 
169.4 
182.4 
196.0 
210.2 
225.1 
240.6 
256.8 
273.8 
291.5 


SourcE: The Next Decade ..., a preliminary report 
prepared for the United States Savings and 
Loan League by the School of Business, Indi- 
ana University, November 1, 1959, p. 20. 
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Capital 


Ratios 


HE Fifties witnessed a slow but distinct improvement 
Toe capital ratios. For all operating banks, the ratio 
of total capital accounts to total assets increased from 
7.3% in 1949 to 8.1% in 1959. The annual changes as 
computed by FDIC follow: 


1949 7.3% 1955 
1950 7.2 1956 
1951 7.2 1957 
1952 7.2 1958 
1953 7.5 1959 
1954 7.5 


Bank capital is increased by sale of new stock and 
by transfers of earnings to surplus, undivided profits, 
and reserves. Since capital accounts and total assets 
change at independent rates, the ratio of the one to the 
other may improve due to a failure of total assets to 
keep pace with accretions in the capital account. This 
is just what happened in the Fifties. Federal Reserve 
policies restrained the growth of credit and, hence, the 
growth of bank assets. Meanwhile, banks in general 
sold U. S. securities and increased their loans, to the 
benefit of earnings; and this made it possible to increase 
capital accounts both in dollars and in relation to total 
assets. In the process, bank liquidity tended to be re- 
duced by the substitution of riskier loans for less risky 
U.S. securities. 

In relation to deposit liabilities, capital accounts dur- 
ing the Fifties improved markedly, in contrast to the 
trend of earlier years. But in relation to loans, capital 


accounts of commercial banks declined during the dec- 
ade, from about 25% to less than 18%. 

The principal component of commercial banks’ capi- 
tal accounts is surplus, followed by common stock and 
undivided profits and reserves. Banks find it advan- 
tageous to keep substantial reserves in surplus and 
reserves. If banks’ capital funds consisted exclusively 
of stock, any losses which had to be charged against 
such stock would constitute impairment of capital in 
the eyes of supervisory authorities. This is not the case 
when in a loss year the net losses have to be charged 
against surplus or reserves. 

Net changes in the items mentioned above during the 
1950s are reflected in the following figures: 


Capital Accounts of All Operating 
Commercial Banks Compared with Deposits 


and Loans, 1949 and 1959 


(in billions of dollars) 


Capital Capital 
ITEM 1949 ratio 1959 ratio 
Capital accounts: 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 3.4 5.9 
Surplus 4.9 9.4 
Undivided profits and 
reserves 2.6 4.2 
Total capital accounts 11.0 19.6 
Totul deposits 146.0 7.5% 220.5 8.9% 
Total loans and dis- 
counts, net 43.3 


25.4% 111.3 17.6% 


Source: FDIC annual reports; 1949, Table 105; 1959, Table 108 


The utility of capital ratios such as those mentioned 


Insured Deposits and FDIC Deposit Insurance 
Fund, 1949-1959, 
With estimates for 1966-1969 


(dollar amounts in billions) 


Percent 
of deposits 


Deposits in insured banks 


Year Total 


Insured insured 


Deposit Ratio of deposit insurance fund lo: 


insurance 


fund Total deposits Insured deposits 


1949 157 77 48. 
1950 168 91 54. 
1951 179 97 54 
1952 188 102 54. 
1953 193 106 54. 
1954 203 111 54. 
1955 212 116 54. 
1956 219 55 
1957 226 56 
1958 242 56 
1959 248 57. 
1966 309 
1967 321 
1968 334 
1969 347 = 


on 


NK OO 


1.57% 
1.36 
1.33 
1.34 
1.39 
1.41 
1.44 
1.46 
1.4 

1 


43 
47 


Source: FDIC annual report for 1959, p. 16; 1966-1969 from FDIC. The FDIC estimates for total deposits 1966-1969, 
made in 1960, differ from those contained in FDIC’s 1957 annual report, quoted elsewhere in this issue of BANKING. 
The estimates of — insurance fund and ratio to total deposits, 1966-1969, are after giving effect to the assessment 


changes enacted in 1960. 
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above in judging the soundness of the banking system 
is open to question. For bank examination purposes 
the Federal Reserve Board uses a complex and far more 
sophisticated formula in appraising the adequacy of a 
bank’s capital. Some authorities would regard the 
ratio of risk assets to total assets as a more satisfac- 
tory one than any of the capital ratios mentioned, since 
it gets at the quality of a bank’s assets. On the other 
hand, losses in banking may be related as much to 
liquidity as to the quality of the assets. 


Government Securities 
and Bank Reserves 


“Pipes banks’ holdings of securities of all kinds 
increased slightly over the past decade, but holdings 
of U. S. Governments declined by about one-seventh. 
They still amounted to about a fourth of total assets, 
however. 

It would be unrealistic to assume that banks will con- 
tinue to liquidate their portfolios of Treasuries at the 
same rate as heretofore. Treasury notes, certificates, 
and particularly bills constitute the banks’ secondary 
reserves. Many banks today feel that they are “loaned 
up” and would gladly sell more Treasuries to raise funds 
for making loans, but for the need to retain secondary 
reserves. Other banks, not already loaned up, are fast 
approaching that stage. The exact point at which a 
bank must stop reducing its portfolio cannot be pin- 
pointed. It varies from bank to bank and from time to 
time. Competition has an effect on any given bank. In 
general the loan ratio tends to climb, although lately it 
has been increasing at a diminishing pace. 

Many banks today have only enough Treasury secur- 
ities for pledge purposes—as security for U. S. deposits, 


For further data on the money supply and “near. 
money,” see page 40. 


trusts, and the like. A large number of banks have 
pledged more than half of their Treasury securities, 
Also, municipal securities are pledged against deposits 
of municipal governments. As deposits grow in coming 
years, the need for primary and secondary reserves will 
grow. To buy more Governments and to make more 
loans, banks will need more reserves. These will depend 
upon Federal Reserve policies in the years ahead, given 
present liquidity standards and present reserve require- 
ments. 


Gold Stocks and the 
Money Supply 


N 1949 the U. S. stock of gold stood (December 31) 
I at the high figure of $24.4-billion. The stock declined 
slowly during the early 1950s, and markedly starting 
in 1958, by the end of 1959 reaching $19.5-billion. Dur- 
ing the same decade the money supply, including de- 
mand deposits adjusted and currency outside banks, 
increased year by year from $108-billion at the end of 
1949 to about $140-billion 10 years later. 

During the first years of the Fifties total reserves of 
member banks rose to a year-end peak in 1952, subse- 
quently receding. While, according to year-end figures, 
member banks had excess reserves each year since 
1949, their borrowings from the Fed reduced free re- 
serves to a negative quantity in six of the past 10 years, 
as shown in the table. All figures are in billions of 
dollars. 


Gold Stocks and the Money Supply 


Demand deposits — 


Federal Reserve member barks 


Year adjusted & Total 


ended Gold 
Dec. 31 stock 


currency 
outside banks held 


1949 24 
1950 22 114.6 
1951 22. 120.2 
1952 23.3 124.1 
1953 22. 126.6 
1954 ; 130.0 
1955 : 133.5 
1956 134.5 
1957 133.6 
1958 138.8 
1959 9. 140.0 
1960 (June) 139 .8P* 


108.4 


im 


* = January. » = preliminary. * = —$36,000,000. » 


reserves 


— $41,000,000. 


Borrowings 
at FR Free 


banks reserves 


Excess 
reserves 


Required 
reserves 


o. 


0.8 0. 


5 
1.0 
8 


~ 


asl 


or on 


© = $38,000,000. 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, Feb. 1960, p. 134; July 1960, pp. 754 & 824. 
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—r Trends in Individual Savings: 
Amount Outstanding 


r- 
Tl B j e (in millions) 
1959 
ICture | Mar. 31 | June 30 | Sept. 30 | Dee. 31» | Mar. 31 
SITS _| 
ing Savings accounts: | | 
will Savings & loan | 
10re MM | $ 49,347 | $ 51,461 | $ 52,489 | $ 54,548 | $ 56,019 
end Charts and Tables Mutual savings | | 
ven banks!........| 34,248 | 34,560 | 34,800 | 34,934} 35,245 
° Commercial | 
ire- 
Showing the Principal banks?........| 61,100 | 62,000 | 62,520 | 62,949} 63,100 
Postal savings. . . | , 16¢ 1,125 1,068 1,016 959 
Credit unions. . 3,$ 4,080 | 4,265 4,455 4,500 
Details the Savings bonds— | 
U.S. Gov’t | 47,037 46,500 45,900'| 45,700 
Balance Sheet of Reserves of life | 
ins. Cos. 88,700 89,800 91,705'| 92,700 
Ameri 
the American Total.........| $284,964 | $288,963 | $291,442 | $295,507 | $298,223 
31) 
ned 
: 'For dates other than thos f FDIC call reports, figures are 
Ing Banking System FHLBB estimates based on ‘data reported ‘by National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks and Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
ur- tion. 
de- *For dates other than those of FDIC call reports, figures are 
FHLBB estimates based on data reported by Federal Reserve 
ks, Board and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
»—preliminary. ‘—revised. 
of 
of 
se- 
eS, 
1¢e 
re- 
rs, 
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No Downward 


Spiral 


conditions do not indicate that 
business is falling into a period of real deterioration 
or downward spiral. Disappointment this year is due 
more to the phasing of the inventory oscillations 
which started in the first quarter of 1959. There is 
no stimulus in sight to overcome this phase at pres- 
ent, or even to assure a very marked upturn in the 
fall, by which time the present period of expansion 
will be two and one half years old and getting per- 
haps a little tired ... in a relative sense the outlook 
for the fall is stronger than it would have been if 
the $10-billion rate of inventory accumulation had 
lasted through the second quarter, which it plainly 
has not.—Monthly Letter, First National City Bank 
of New York 


Changes in Loans and Investments of 
Reporting Federal Reserve Member Banks in 


Leading Cities 
Change from July 1, 1959, to June 29, 1960 


(in millions) 

Dollars Percent 
Total loans and investments. . — 277 .26 
Loans and investments adjusted*....... — 52 .05 
Loans adjusted* +5 ,340 
Commercial and industrial +3 ,163 oil 
+ 69 81 

Loans for purchasing and carrying 
Loans to nonbank financial institutions... 898 +16 .96 
Loans to domestic banks. ............. — 255 —14.81 
Loans to foreign banks. ............... + 144 +24.16 
Other loans (mostly consumer) +1,504 +11.03 
U. S. Government securities. .......... —4,621 —15.41 
*Exclusive of loans to domestic commercial banks and after de- 
duction of valuation reserves; individual loans items are shown 


gross. 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Commercial Bank Holdings of Mortgages 


1959 
33.0% 
39.5 

5.6 
21.9 


1951 
43.0% 
33.5 


Type of Mortgage 
Government endorsed mortgages......... 
Conventional residential................. 


Source: The Mortgage Bulletin, A.B.A. 


Number of Savings, Share Accounts, and 
Investments in Selected Media, 


December 31, 1940-1959 


(in thousands) 


Mutual 
Savings 
Banks 
15,624 


Savings 
and Loan 
Associations 


6,758 


Insured 
Commercial 
Banks 
36 ,300 
37 ,300 15,739 
38 , 200 15,294 
39,100 15,712 
40,100 16,321 


Credit Mutual 
Unions Funds 
2,827 296 
3,304 293 
3,145 313 
3,024 341 
2,934 422 


41,000 16,903 
41,900 17,761 
42,800 ,349 
43 ,700 , 847 
44 ,600 , 182 


2,843 498 
3,020 580 
3,340 673 
3,749 722 
4,091 842 


4,609 939 
5,197 1,110 
5,888 1 ,359 
6,635 1,537 
7,370 1,704 


45 ,600 , 264 

46 ,600 ,406 

48 ,150 12 ,926 

49 , 700 ,218 14,384 
,565 15,787 


2,085 
2,775 
3,110 
3,641 
4,600 


21,001 
21 ,382 
21,713 


17 ,650 
19,758 
21,800 
22 ,275 23 ,916 10 ,539 

22 ,340 26 , 400 11,300 

Sources: American Bankers Association estimates for end of third 
quarter, based on Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation bench 
marks; National Association of Mutual Savings Banks; United 
States Savings and Loan League 1940-1949, Federal Home Loan 


Bank Board estimates 1950 to date; Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions; National Association of Investment Companies. 


8,154 
9,051 
9 ,862 


Prime Loan Rates, Major Money Markets 


June 1957 July 1960 
Germany 
France 


United Kingdom 

Sweden 

Canada 

Belgium 

United States 

Switzerland 


SourcE: First National City Bank’s Monthly Letter. 
Shareowner Census 


1956 
8 ,630 ,000 


1959 
Number of individual shareowners. . . 12,490 ,000 


Shareowner incidence to adult 
1 to8 


$7 ,000 

6 347 ,000 
5,740,000 
49 


1 to 12 
$6 , 200 
Number of adult female shareowners* 4,260,000 
Number of adult male shareowners.. 4,020,000 
Median age 48 


*403,000 not classified in 1959; 350,000 in 1956. 
Source: New York Stock Exchange. 
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CURRENCY AND DEPOSITS 


Billions of Dollars End of month 


TOTAL EXCLUDING 
U.S. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS 


| DEPOSITS 


CURRENCY OUTSIDE BANKS 


U.S. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS 
| 


1954 1955 1956 1957 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
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yotmonth "Billions of Dollars 
ALL MEMBER BANKS | | | ; 


TOTAL LOANS 
| AND INVESTMENTS 
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| 
TOTAL LOANS 
AND INVESTMENTS 


GOVT. 
SECURITIES 


a 
DEPOSITS | | 


| | 
DEMAND DEPOSITS ADJUSTED | 


| U.S. Govt. 


| SECURITIES 


TIME DEPOSITS 


TOTAL RESERVE. 


BALANCES DUE 
BALANCES DUE 


TOTAL RESERVE BALANCES” 


RESERVE CITY BANKS : f COUNTRY BANKS 
TOTAL TOTAL LOANS 
| AND INVESTMENTS 


__L DEMAND DEPOSITS 
DEPOSITS ADJU 


{ 
ADJUSTED 


. GOVT. 
SECURITIES 


TIME DEPOSITS 
TIME DEPOSITS 
+. 


| 
OTHER SECURITIES 


| OTHER SECURITIES 
TOTAL RESERVE BALANCES 


BALANCES OUE TO BANKS 
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OF MEMBER BANKS | 
By Class of Bank | 
DEMAND DEPOSITS ADJUSTED | 
| 
| LOANS : 
4 TIME 
O BALANCES. 
SOURCE: ‘Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
CONDITION OF MEMBER BANKS 
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MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES 
Commercial Loans - Selected Industries __ 
ogive change from first Wednesday in July each year. Millions of Dollars 


PUBLIC UTILITIE 1959-60 


COMMODITY 
DEALERS 


SOURCE: Board of Governors of the Federal Restrve System 
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Millions of Dollars Cumul 
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More Opinions 
on the Months Ahead 


(See also page 49) 


S nou new orders fail to rise in the next month 
or two, capital spending plans for 1961 and beyond 
would be trimmed. If so, capital spending could be- 
gin to taper off in 1961. But as of mid-summer, ex- 
pectational evidence still points in the direction of 
high-level economic activity throughout 1960.—Mar- 
TIN R. GAINSBRUGH, chief economist of the National 
Industrial Conference Board 


x * 


na . Tae retail food industry, as the largest con- 
sumer goods industry in America, should again be a 
stabilizing element in the economy in the final six 
months of 1960.—FRANKLIN J. LUNDING, chairman, 
Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 


x * 


Acccorpine to Andre de Seleny, of Cooley & Co., 
Hartford, “this will be a . . . selective market [stock] 
in which only the strong will survive; yet profit 
potentials will remain plentiful.”—The Wall Street 
Journal 


x * 


Ws believe steel consumption will increase as the 
year progresses, and, with inventories at desired 
levels, we expect steel production to rise by late sum- 
mer and to reflect satisfactory, but surely not peak, 
rates throughout the latter months of the year. While 
I have lowered my sights for 1960, I still expect it 
will be one of the industry’s best production years.— 
JOSEPH L. BLOCK, chairman, Inland Steel Company 


x * 


Tue over-all demand for commercial and industrial 
loans at leading banks in the second half of 1960 will 
be “about the same” as in the like period of 1959... . 
Apparently, most bankers look for considerable 
strength in retail sales in coming months.—Survey of 
106 bankers by Bankers Monthly 


x * 


Taene are those who feel that political pressures in 
this, a national election year, may force a return to 


easier money and lower interest rates. Though such 
pressures may be exerted, the records of long-term 
tax exempts in the September-October months of the 
last four election years do not indicate any unusual 
price movements in those periods. ... Under the 
circumstances, and as we see it, the tax-exempt mar- 
ket in the coming months can be expected to be 
hesitant and perhaps even more sensitive than is 
customary to the many influences which affect it.— 
Mid-Year Survey of the Tax-Exempt Market, Halsey, 
Stuart & Company 


Tuere is a good deal of talk in many circles that we 
may be slipping into a recession. My own view is 
that we are not, that there will be an expansion of 
business in the last half of this year. . . . I don’t see 
a depression or recession before next year.—NEIL H. 
JACOBY, dean of the Graduate School of Business, 
University of California 


x * 


Our estimates for the last six months of 1960 com- 
pared with the last six months of 1959 are as follows: 

Residential building will be off 15%. 

Commercial building will be up 5%. 

Industrial building will be up 20%. 

Institutional building will be unchanged. 

Repairs and maintenance will be up 8%. 

Public construction will be down 8%.—JAMES C. 
Downs, JR., chairman, Real Estate Corporation, 


Chicago 
x * 


ose Ws can see some possibility that in the August 
to October period the Treasury will again try one 
of its leapfrog operations (forward financing).— 
Finance 


x * 


My view is that, in the absence of drastic changes 
in public and private economic policies, the virtual 
stagnation now in process will continue until it is 
followed by the onset of another recession late in 
1960 or, more likely, sometime in 1961.—LEON H. 
KEYSERLING, former vice-chairman, President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers 
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Economic 
Profile 


Debt and 
Income Trends 


ET private debt increased from $211.7-billion in 
1949 to $547.5-billion in 1959. Net corporate debt 
alone increased from $118-billion to almost $282-billion. 
The breakdown of net private debt at the end of 1959, 
according to the Commerce Department, was as follows: 


(billions) 
Corporate $281.7 
Farm: 
Production 11.4 
Mortgage 12.4 
Nonfarm mortgage 160.8 
Other nonfarm: 
Commercial 15.8 
Financial 13.4 
Consumer 52.0 


Total private debt $547.5 


Corporate debt is many times the size of corporate 
annual income after taxes. Since 1949 it has grown 
greatly, both on a gross and net basis. While in 1959 
corporate profits after taxes were about 31% greater 
than in 1949, corporate net debt was almost 139% 


greater than in 1949, a sizable increase in the debt 
burden of corporations. During the past decade: 


Bank loans increased 174% 
National income increased 84% 
Debts of individuals increased 164% 
Net corporate debt increased 139% 
Total net private debt increased 159% 


Billions of 


mons of i 
Doll 
700 


NET PRIVATE DEBT AND INCOME 


“LOANS FROM BANKS 


September 1960 


The following puges, dealing with the American 
economy as a whole, will be found useful for ref- 


erence as future issues of BANKING are read. 


TRENDS OF DEBT AND INCOME 


Billions of Dollars Billions of Dollars 


DISPOSABLE 
PERSONAL 
INCOME 


NET CORPORATE DEBT 


NON 
CORPORATE INCOME 
AFTER TAXES 


1949 ‘S53 ‘S35 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE 


Indebtedness to banks, not counting corporation se- 
curities acquired by banks, increased more than total 
net private debt. 

Increased debt relative to income is regarded by some 
economists as a weakening of our financial structure 
and a drag on future growth. To the extent that the 
increased debt leads to increased productivity and in- 
come-earning power, however, it tends to make for 
greater economic strength. Good business leads to in- 
creased debt. Growth of the economy also makes for 
increased debt. Past statistics are not necessarily a 
guide to the future and it is not possible to forecast 
what the debt figures of the next decade will show. But 
there is no good reason to suppose that they will not be 
larger than now. 

Net private debt of all kinds increased during the 
decade from $211.7-billion to $547.5-billion, an increase 
of $335.8-billion. Bank loans accounted for $86.3-bil- 
lion of the change, or nearly a fourth of the increase. 

The changes in bank loans, net private debt, and na- 
tional income are reflected in the accompanying chart 
of net private debt and income, 1949-1959. 


Population 
Trends 


CCORDING to Census Bureau projections, the popula- 
tion of the United States should be about 211,000,- 

000 by 1970, as compared with a preliminary 1960 total 
of 178,000,000.* The 1960 Census shows considerable 
change in urban and standard metropolitan area popu- 
lations during the past decade. Some of our larger cities 
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have recorded population declines, while their respec- 
tive metropolitan areas have grown. In many other 
cities whose population increased during the Fifties, 
that of the corresponding metropolitan area grew much 
more. Since 1950 nearly two-thirds of the total popula- 
tion increase of the U. S. has occurred in the parts of 
standard metropolitan areas outside the central cities. 
The outlying parts of the metropolitan areas in 1950 
contained less than one-fourth of total U. S. population. 
In 10 years the number of people living in those out- 
lying parts increased from 36,000,000 to 53,000,000, 
which anyone can appreciate by driving through the new 
residential suburbs of our cities. Of the 189 standard 
metropolitan areas, 180 gained population during the 


The 50 Largest U.S. Cities 


On basis of preliminary field counts of the 1960 Census of Population, the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, has listed, by population size, the nation’s 50 larg- 
est cities. The combined population of these 50 cities is about 39,000,000. 


The five largest cities, in order of population size, are New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit. The combined population of these five cities exceeds 17,000,000. 
Thus nearly one in 10 of all U. S. residents lives in these five cities. 


The following table presents the 1960 population and rank of the 50 largest cities com- 


pared with their 1950 population and rank: 


1960 Population 
City (Rank) (Total) 
New York, N. Y. 7,710,346 
Chicago, 3,492,945 
Los Angeles, Calif. 2,448,018 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,959,966 
Detroit, Mich. 1,672,574 
Houston, Texas 932,680 
Baltimore, Md. 921,363 
Cleveland, Ohio 869,867 
Washington, D. C. 746,958 
St. Louis, Mo. 740,424 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 734,788 
San Francisco, Calif. 715,609 
Boston, Mass. 677,626 
Dallas, Texas 672,117 
New Orleans, La. 620,979 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 600,684 
San Antonio, Texas 584,471 
Seattle, Wash. 550,525 
San Diego, Calif. 547,294 
Buffalo, New York 528,387 
Memphis, Tenn. 491,691 
Denver, Colo. 489,217 
Cincinnati, Ohio 487,462 
Atlanta, Ga. 485,425 
Minneapolis, Minn. 481,026 
Indianapolis, Ind. 470,464 


1950 Population 
(Rank) (Total) 
7,891,957 
3,620,962 
1,970,358 
2,071,605 
1,849,568 
596,163 
949,708 
914,808 
802,178 
856,796 
637,392 
775,357 
801,444 
434,462 
570,445 
676,806 
408,442 
467,591 
334,387 
580,132 
396,000 
415,786 
503,998 
331,314 
521,718 
427,173 


Fifties; nine lost. Taking all metropolitan areas to- 
gether, the combined population of the central cities 
grew by 8.2%, while population of the outlying parts of 
metropolitan areas grew by 47.2%. 

Four of the five cities of 1,000,000 or more population 
lost population during the decade: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit. Los Angeles gained. 

Some statistics on the move to the suburbs in the 
Fifties are given in the accompanying list. (See also 
the articles by Carl H. Madden in BANKING for June, 
July, August, and page 78 of this issue.) 


*The latter figure is without counting troops overseas, ete. 
The Census Bureau in 1958 projected 1960 population on four 
different assumptions as to fertility. The average of the four 
projections for 1960 was 180,000,000. 


1960 Population 
City (Rank) (Total) 
Kansas City, Mo. 468,325 
Columbus, Ohio 465,151 
Phoenix, Ariz. 430,459 
Newark, N. J. 396,252 
Louisville, Ky. 385,688 
Portland, Ore. 370,339 
Oakland, Calif. 361,082 
Fort Worth, Texas 353,388 
Birmingham, Ala. 338,569 
Long Beach, Calif. 323,996 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 37 317,542 
Rochester, N. Y. 316,074 
Toledo, Ohio 315,643 
St. Paul, Minn. 313,209 
Omaha, Neb. 300,674 
Honolulu, Hawaii 289,864 
Akron, Ohio 287,592 
Miami, Fla. 282,600 
Norfolk, Va. 272,908 
El Paso, Texas 272,239 
Tampa, Fla. 270,610 
Jersey City, N. J. 269,621 
Tulsa, Okla. 258,563 
Dayton, Ohio 258,196 


1950 Population 
(Rank) (Total) 
456,622 
375,901 
106,818 
438,776 
369,129 
373,628 
384,575 
278,778 
326,037 
250,767 
243,504 
332,488 
303,616 
311,349 
251,117 
248,034 
274,605 
249,276 
213,513 
130,485 
124,681 
299,017 
182,740 
243,872 


* Not ranked as part of U. S. State cities in 1950. 
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PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


GROWTH OF OUTPUT Continues ECONOMIC GROWTH Has Been Associated With 
With Recent Cyclical Fluctuation Limited... Large Capital Investment 


Batons of Constant 1959) Dollars 
The Value of National Output Has Risen Substantially Over Time 100 


And a Rising Volume of Consumption 


Consumer Purchases 


‘ 


KK Recreations 


Food, Clothing, and Shelter 


1909 1920 1930 


The Rate of Advance in Real Volume Was Three Percent Per Annum 
Billions of Constant (1959) Doliors (ratio scale) 


400 |- 


Government Purchases 
of Goods and Services 


PERSONAL INCOME in all Regions Records Growth 
With Differential Rates of Advance 


New England and Mideast Southeast and Southwest Great Lakes and Plains Rocky Mountain and Far West 


Per Capita (Dollars) Total (Billion Dollars) 


Personal Income Total Personal Income Total 
: Per Capita Income 
Per Capita Income 


1929 1947 1959 1929 i 1959 1947 1959 1947 1959 


Note-Figures are in dollars of constant purchasing power at 1959 prices 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Dept. of Commerce 
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DEBT OWNERSHIP TRENDS 


Billions of Dollars Billions of Dollars 
300 


TOTAL DEBT PRIVATE NONBANK INVESTORS 
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The Bank Capital Question . . 


Why We Need a 


. The Second of a Two-Part Article 


Better Market for Bank Stocks 


EUGENE M. LERNER and DONALD P. JACOBS 


Dr. LERNER is assistant professor 
of economics at the Bernard M. 
Baruch School of Business and Pub- 
lic Administration, The City College 
of New York. Dr. JACoss is assistant 
professor of finance, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. The au- 
thors would like to thank Professor 
Harry Guthmann for criticism on 
earlier drafts of this study. 


HOUGH bank earnings in the 

aggregate may not have dif- 

fered significantly from those 
of all manufacturing or utilities, it 
is difficult to generalize about them, 
for the variation among the different 
size classes of banks is great. More- 
over, the historic patterns have been 
changing. 

Earnings after taxes set the upper 
limit on the internal acquisition of 
new capital. A decision must also 
be made on how large a portion of 
earnings to pay stockholders. 

The data in Table IV show the 
ratio of dividends to earnings for 
different size banks since the end of 
World War II. These data show that 
there is an almost steady upward 
trend in the payout ratio as bank 
asset size increases. The large de- 
cline for all banks in 1954 was not 
caused by lowered dividends but 
rather by the strong upward move- 
ment in bank profits in that year. 

Several reasons may account for 
this difference in payout ratios by 
size of bank. Small banks are typ- 
ically closely held. Any issue of ad- 
ditional capital, if sold through pre- 
emptive rights, means that relatively 
few stockholders have to subscribe 
for the additional capital. If these 
stockholders do not have the funds 
or do not wish to increase their 
commitment, the securities have to 
be sold to outsiders, and a control 
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Last month the authors discussed general bank ac- 
counting and tax minimization techniques. A comparison 


between banking 


and other industries led to the con- 


clusion that the rate of return on capital was more 
stable although slightly lower in banking. 

In this, the final part, the earnings performance, 
payout record, and the marketing of bank securities 


are studied. 


problem might loom large. Since 
large banks tend to be less closely 
held, the control problem is typically 
not as pronounced. 

A second reason why small banks 
may have a lower payout ratio is 
that their securities frequently sell 
for less than book value; even more 
frequently, they sell for less than 
book plus valuation reserves. The 
sale of stock to outsiders conse- 
quently leads to dilution. The se- 
curities of large banks, on the other 
hand, often sell for a premium over 
book, avoiding dilution problems. 


A third consideration may be the 
tax bracket of the relatively few 
stockholders of the smaller banks. 
If the dividends these stockholders 
receive are taxed at a high marginal 
rate, they may prefer that the bank 
retain its earnings, for the bank’s 
securities may then be expected to 
appreciate and their sale result in 
capital gains. The widespread own- 
ership of large banks inevitably 
makes the tax position of individual 
stockholders less weighty, a consid- 
eration for management. 

For these various reasons, then, 


TABLE IV 


Dividends as a Percentage of Earnings of 
All Insured Commercial Banks, by Asset Size 


(in millions 


Less 
than 1 


36.1 
35.9 
34.9 
35.9 
34.3 
33.0 
31.4 
29.8 
29.4 
26.5 
26.2 
25.1 
31.5 


5 to 


1958 
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1956 
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1954 
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1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
Average 


' Source: Annual reports of FDIC. 
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we would expect small banks to in- 
crease their capital primarily through 
retained earnings. Larger banks 
have better access to capital markets 
and can, with less sacrifice in terms 
of dilution of earnings, tax prob- 
lems, and control problems, raise 
capital through new flotations. In 
1957, approximately $365,000,000 
was added to total bank capital by 
new banks being formed and exist- 
ing banks selling additional secur- 
ities. Two banks, the First National 
City and the Chemical Corn, both of 
New York, accounted for $185,000,- 
000 of this amount. Three other 
large banks accounted for an addi- 
tional $20,000,000. In 1954, one large 
bank accounted for over $131,000,- 
000 of the total $237,000,000 in new 
equity raised by all banks. 


IV—The Market’s 


Valuation of Banks 


We have documented the earnings 
and dividend pattern for the aggre- 
gate of all banks. How has the mar- 
ket valued these facts? Are there 
systematic differences in the way 
the market values different classes 
of banks? 

To answer these questions, two 
samples of banks were carefully 
studied. The first group was drawn 
from the 45 large banks which are 
eligible legal investments by sav- 
ings banks in Massachusetts.? Only 
10 of these 45 publish data on the 
size of their valuation reserve and 
have not sold additional equity since 
1954. This group made up the first 
sample. 

The second sample consisted of 26 
small banks which, like the sample 
of 10 large banks, publish data on 
the size of their reserves® and had 
not sold additional stock since 1954. 
Bid quotations for these securities 
were taken from the National Stock 
Summary.® 

The larger banks are widely rec- 
ognized as prime investments. Their 


7See Data on Selected Commercial Bank 
Stocks, Tenth Annual Edition, 1959. The First 
Boston lists 47 banks as eligible for legal in- 
vestments. Only 45 were used in this study 
_— two were formed through merger since 

8Each bank must publish a complete balance 
sheet on call dates in a newspaper in the 
country. Valuation reserves and other memo- 
randum items need not be noted. The banks 
selected in this sample were all those that pub- 
lished their statements in the midwest edition 
of the Wall Street Journal or the Chicago Law 
Bulletin. 

® The beginning and end dates used in these 
Various samples are close but not _ identical. 
The SEC data show the price change from July 
2, 1954, to June 5, 1959. The two large bank 
Samples show the change from the high in 1954 
te the high in 1958. The quotations for the 
Chicago banks are bid prices on the third 
quarter of 1954 and the second quarter of 1959. 
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TABLE V 


A Comparison of Selected Financial Ratios 
for 10 Large Banks and 26 Small Banks 


Percentage 
change in 
book value 
plus valu- 
ation re- 
serves, ad- 
justed for 
dividend 
payments 


Percentage 
change in 

stock price 
1954-1958 


Percentage 
change in 
book value 

adjusted for 
dividend 
payments 


1958 price 
as a per- 
Valuation centage of 
reserves as 1958 book 
a percent- plus 
age of Payout valuation 
book value ratio reserves 


10 LarcEe BAanKs 


Range: High 
Low 
Average 


Range: High 
Low 
Average 


names are well known; their capital 
is large; the bid and ask prices of 
their securities appear with some 
regularity in many financial and 
local papers; and their income state- 
ment is published in more or less 
detail in standard financial manuals. 


The Small Bank's Problem 


The small banks, on the other 
hand, are less well known institu- 
tions. Typically, only a small num- 
ber of shares are outstanding, and 
what securities there are may be 
closely held. A bid placed equal to 
or slightly above the price at which 
the last transaction took place may 
entice few if any shares to be of- 
fered for sale. Income statements 
and earnings figures are not readily 
available to the general public. In 
short, while the large banks are 
traded in a national market, the 
small banks may be representative 
of that larger group of institutions 
whose securities are traded in what 
is, at best, an imperfect market. 

Data in Table V show that the 
small banks, on the average, appre- 
ciated somewhat more in price than 
did the 10 large banks. (The price 
appreciation between 1954 and 1959 
for the 45 large banks from which 
this sample was drawn and the se- 
lected small Chicago banks were 
comparable, 60% and 59%, respec- 
tively.) 

Part of the difference in price ap- 
preciation lies in the differing earn- 


ing performances of the different 
groups of banks. The growth in earn- 
ings was measured by adding to- 
gether the change in book value, the 
change in reserves, and the total 
dividends paid. Unfortunately, fig- 
ures on the size of valuation reserves 
are not readily available for the 
large bank sample during earlier 
years. To compare the large banks 
with the smaller ones, the simple 
assumption was made that one half 
of their total reserves were accumu- 
lated since 1954, since between 1954 
and 1958 valuation reserves of all 
insured commercial banks combined 
increased by roughly 50%. Under 
this assumption, the data of Column 
2 of Table V show that the average 
small bank was far more profitable 
than the average large bank. A sim- 
ilar conclusion is supported by the 
data in Column 3, where the change 
in reserves is ignored and earnings 
are defined as only the change in 
the book plus the dividends paid. But 
earnings alone do not explain the 
entire difference in price apprecia- 
tion. 


Three Other Differences 


Three other systematic differences 
between the small banks and the 
large institutions are shown in the 
other columns of Table V. First, the 
small banks have a higher propor- 
tion of hidden reserves. Valuation 
reserves differ from bank to bank, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Our Changing Financial and 


This is the final article in this 
series, which, in the June, July, and 
August issues of BANKING, covered 
the West, the South, and the Mid- 
west. Until recently the head of the 
public information department of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, MR. MADDEN is now dean of 
the College of Business Administra- 
tion, Lehigh University. 


HE new technology, the explo- 
sion outward of the city, and 

the westward shift of industry, 
analyzed in earlier articles of this 
series (June, July, and August BANK- 
ING) have reduced the share of New 
York and the Northeast in the na- 
tion’s growing economy. This has 
happened in spite of rapid growth in 
absolute terms of the Northeast and 
in spite of New York’s continued 
leadership as the nation’s financial 
capital and America’s “front office.” 
However, in the Megapolitan Era, 
New England may point the way for- 
ward for mature areas elsewhere in 
the world. And New York, with its 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LOANS 


Pacific 

Mountain 
W. South Central. 
E. South Central- 

S. Atlantic 

W. North Central 
E. North Central 


Mid Atlantic 


New England 
1950 1959 


Note: Detail will not add to totals due to rounding. 


Total loans for 1965 based on average annual growth rate in deposits since 1950 and assumes 19 


Source: FDIC, ABA estimates. 


—The Northeast 


unparalleled facilities and markets, 
seems likely to remain the country’s 
center of finance and possibly to 
become even more the world’s. 


Smaller, but Still 
the Biggest Slice 


To say only that the Northeast’s 
share has gotten smaller is highly 
misleading. For example, New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic states since 
1946 have seen their combined share 
of total demand deposits in the coun- 
try go down from $4 to $3 out of 
every $10. Such a change still leaves 
these regions at the center of the 
nation’s financial resources. 

Indeed, the unprecedented size and 
growth of the Northeast perhaps de- 
serves the greater emphasis. For 
example, in two life-spans of 70 
years each, greater New York’s land 
area has multiplied 110 times and 
its population 30 times. Today nearly 
one out of every 10 people in the 
United States lives within a 40-mile 
radius of New York City; more than 
4,000,000 people have jobs located in 
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the city’s five boroughs; and its 
downtown banks have $1 out of every 
$6 of demand deposits in the coun- 
try. 

The vivid change since World War 
II in the relative national position 
of the Northeast in banking de- 
posits only emphasizes the concen- 
tration of deposits in the Northeast 
earlier. For example, in 1929 the 
member banks of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve District held more than 
one-third of the nation’s demand de- 
posits. Today the figure, slightly 
less than one-fourth, is still large. 

Prospects for the growth of the 
Northeast economy remain bright in 
absolute terms but require major re- 
development. The very fact that this 
area is already so highly developed 
economically is a practical limita- 
tion on the likelihood that its growth 
rate could or should match smaller 
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Business Geography IV 


The Northeast Remains the Nation’s Financial Cen- 
ter and New York Its Capital — Roles That Will 
Probably Be Retained in the Coming Decades 


and newer regions. In important 
ways the size, complexity, and ma- 
turity of the area interpose barriers 
and challenges to its growth. 

Eastern leaders, some of whom in 
the Twentieth Century until the 
1950s took the preeminence of the 
East for granted, have recently 
shown a renewed sense of purpose 
in studying its prospects. In New 
York City, for instance, there is the 
extensive redevelopment plan for 
downtown Manhattan and the pro- 
posed World Trade Center, and New 
York State’s Commerce Department 
is vigorously seeking to stimulate 
industrial migration to New York. 

The Regional Plan Association, 
now completing a comprehensive 
multi-volume study of the 22-county 
New York Region, thinks that the 
region can increase its population 
from 15,000,000 te 19,000,000, its 
jobs from 6,125,000 to 7,750,000, 
and its land area from 1,100 to 1,800 
square miles by 1975. 

And the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, in a study of New England’s 
prospects, expects that by 1970 the 
region will add more than a million 
people, nearly half a million jobs, 
and $7-billion of personal income to 
its economy. 


New England: 
Challenges and Opportunities 


For New England, as elsewhere, 
the future “will not and cannot just 
happen—it must be created,” in the 
Reserve bank’s words. The vast 
forces of the new technology, the 
westward population shift, and the 
rising Megapolis pose challenges to 
that mature area. 

In an age of rapid technological 
change, New England manufacturers 
(typically in industries with a larger 
proportion of labor costs to total 
costs than their national counter- 
part) currently use less capital per 
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worker and invest less in capital 
facilities per worker than the na- 
tional average. Perhaps 16% of New 
England’s occupied manufacturing 
space was built before 1900. Half 
the equipment used in 10 of its 16 
largest industries is over eight years 
old. 

With the shift westward of the 
Great Manufacturing Belt during 
this century, New England manufac- 
turers find themselves increasingly 
at the end of the line, remote from 
national markets. Increasing de- 
pendence upon defense industry 
threatens to increase instability and 
Government dominance. 

The strains of Megapolis are sharp 
in New England. It is crowded. Its 
projected 1,000,000 population 
growth would make its population 
density by 1970 2% times the na- 
tional average. It is old. Six out of 
10 of its houses were built before 
1919. Only one in nine New England 
families lives in a house built after 


TOTAL LOANS OF 


1939. It is urban. One third of its 
projected 1960-70 population in- 
crease is expected to occur in greater 
Boston. By 1970 more than 3,738,- 
000 people will be living in the 149 
towns and cities of the Greater Bos- 
ton area. 

The challenges facing New Eng- 
land, could, however, be opportun- 
ities. Already the region has led the 
way in originating state develop- 
ment corporations to finance risk- 
type capital expansion. Only now 
economists are discovering that tech- 
nological advance, and not additions 
to capital, labor, or management, has 
been the source of 90% of American 
economic growth in the Twentieth 
Century. New England education, 
with its superb standards and facil- 
ities, is thus a key element in foster- 
ing creative technology that will re- 
sult in banking growth. And the 
shift to intensive research and devel- 
opment, to lighter-weight manufac- 
turing, more automation, and more 
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rapid productivity gains has already 
begun for New England manufactur- 
ing, for example at the Route 128 
radial periphery of the Boston Hub. 

“Financing the expansion of pub- 
lic facilities is certain to put severe 
strains on local and state govern- 
ments during the 1960s,” says the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank. The 
growing crisis in metropolitan fi- 
nancing makes urgent the need for 
financial innovation. There is Adolph 
Berle’s bold suggestion for a new 
unit of metropolitan government, 
like the ‘“Miami-Metro” in Dade 
County, Florida; a unit capable of 
exercising governmental functions 
that span the metropolis, with fed- 
erally guaranteed bonds to finance 
its activities. Given Canada’s new 
metropolitan governments in To- 
ronto, Montreal, and Winnipeg as 
models, here New England might 
take the lead. 

Indeed, New England faces today 
problems of “‘catching up” in its de- 
velopment that the country at large 
faces to a lesser degree in some world 
markets, if only because it was de- 
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veloped earlier than postwar-restored 
competitors. Automation, research 
and development, maximum develop- 
ment of human resources—in today’s 
world of rising expectations and 
spreading technology, these are more 
likely to be basic requirements than 
end products of growth. 


The New York Region 


In their national function as 
lenders to nationwide enterprises, to 
securities markets, and to out-of- 
town banks, New York City com- 
mercial banks have a special role. 
Their growth is critically linked to 
whether the loans they make to the 
rest of the country flow back to them 
as deposits. 

Declining shares of total national 
deposits have placed on New York 
commercial banks pressures to liqui- 
date assets. The wartime dispersion 
of Treasury funds, raised through 
New York, to the new war plants 
located elsewhere, began a process 
that has slowed since but shows no 
signs of stopping. 

Since the war the smaller role of 


securities markets, improvements in 
transfers of funds, more sophisti- 
cated corporate handling of idle bal- 
ances, more active competition by 
out-of-town banks—all these have 
been added to the more rapid growth 
of deposits outside New York to curb 
the deposit growth of Wall Street 
banks. Meanwhile, until 1960, bank- 
ing legislation prevented their move 
to the suburbs to follow middle in- 
come customers. And revitalized Fed- 
eral Reserve policy since 1951 has 
at times put them under pressure 
to liquidate assets. 

Faced by outward flows of funds 
and continued large demands for 
loans, New York banks since World 
War II have liquidated securities 
faster than banks elsewhere. If one 
projects for the 1960s and 1970s 
faster economic development outside 
New York, this implies more rapid 
deposit growth as well. Robbins and 
Terleckyj, in their study for the Re- 
gional Plan Association, Money Me- 
tropolis (1960), estimate that New 
York City banks will hold 11% of 
the nation’s deposits in 1985, against 
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about 17% today. If their loans re- 
main a large share of national totals, 
the New York banks’ share of the 
nation’s investments will fall from 
about 10% to 7% by 1985. 

Deposit and investment declines 
may, on the other hand, be partially 
offset by legislation, such as the 
1959 law giving the Federal Reserve 
power to abolish central reserve city 
classifications and the 1960 law al- 
lowing New York banks to penetrate 
nearby suburbs. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that such changes in rules will 
divert the broad course of tomor- 
rows quickened technological 
change. 

More interesting is the possibility 
that New York may grow further as 
an international banking center in 
offset to its loss of deposits to do- 
mestic competitors. With the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and the rise of air 
transportation, the Port of New 
York may handle a smaller share of 
the nation’s foreign trade in coming 
years. Still, the New York banks 
have great advantages of skill and 
facilities in financing foreign trade. 
Most of the $19-billion of short-term 
liabilities to foreigners and interna- 
tional institutions is currently held 
in the New York market. 

New York’s growth as a foreign 
finance center requires sound do- 
mestic financial policy that preserves 
foreign confidence in the dollar. It 
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requires bold foreign policy to fos- 
ter increased private trade and fi- 
nancing of peaceful economic devel- 
opment. It would be enhanced, in the 
view of New York banks, by remedial 
legislation to Regulation Q, distin- 
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1975 
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guishing foreign from other time de- 
posits and thus preventing loss of 
foreign time deposits by New York 
banks when money market rates 
here or abroad rise above the 3% 
ceiling. 

Inside the city, the long-term mi- 
gration trend uptown of corporation 
headquarters gives the New York 
banks a Hobson’s choice. They may 
follow the corporations uptown and 
desert the facilities of the money 
market, or not follow them to risk 
the loss of their custom either to a 
New York competitor or increasingly 
to an out-of-town bank which is 
more conveniently located in a branch 
city of the corporation. The 60-story 
steel-and-glass shaft of the Chase 
Manhattan at Liberty Street will 
stabilize the Wall Street area for 
some years to come. Yet today most 
New York banks have both midtown 
and downtown executive offices. 

The pulling-apart of banking func- 
tions to separate locations in the na- 
tion’s banking center raises ques- 
tions yet unresolved that illustrate 
plainly the close interrelation of 
commercial banking and other urban 
problems. With automation, can 
clerical and operating work be phys- 
ically separated from “elite” lend- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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Washington 


The Platforms’ Economic Labels: 
Some Ideas Behind Them 


THOMAS W. MILES 


HIS month and next the country 

will be treated to a great ex- 

position of views through all 
the media of modern communication 
on a number of public matters of 
special concern to bankers. “Tight” 
money (that isn’t so tight any more), 
inflation, stability, growth, public 
versus private sectors of the econ- 
omy—these are some of the labels 
identifying the issues in the Demo- 
cratic and Republican party plat- 
forms. So that you may know ex- 
actly what they say, BANKING is 
reproducing as a basic document in 
this issue the planks in the platforms 
that deal with these subjects. 

Bear in mind that the platforms of 
political parties are sales pitches 
with honeyed—often sticky—words, 
ambiguously composed to mean what- 
ever the voter wants to find. Even 
so, there are motivating ideas be- 
hind them. 

What is this “New Frontier” that 
Senator John F. Kennedy talked 
about in his speech accepting the 
Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent? And Vice-president Richard 
M. Nixon, who as a member of the 
Administration team is familiar with 
the country’s financial problems— 
what would be his thinking if he 
moved up to the Presidency? Al- 
though, as has been noted, the views 
of Messrs. Nixon and Kennedy co- 
incide in a number of areas, such as 
welfare spending and civil rights, 
they are far apart in financial mat- 
ters. 

Both men have “brain trusts” of 
academicians and economists from 
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leading universities all over the 
country who feed them new ideas. 
For Mr. Nixon, two key advisers are 
Dr. W. Allen Wallis, executive direc- 
tor of the Cabinet Committee on 
Price Stability for Economic Growth 
which Mr. Nixon heads, and Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns, former chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. Several economists who 
rallied to Adlai Stevenson have 
moved over to Mr. Kennedy’s camp. 
Prominent among them are Dr. John 
Kenneth Galbraith and Seymour E. 
Harris of Harvard, and Dr. Paul A. 
Samuelson of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Dr. Galbraith’s 
two popular books, The Affluent So- 
ciety and The Liberal Hour, have 
overtones in the Democratic plat- 
form, in campaign speeches and 
literature. 

For a better idea of the thinking 
behind the Republican platform, the 
forceful exposition of Administration 
views presented by Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B. Anderson to the 
Republican Platform Committee in 
Chicago provides an excellent sum- 
mary. Mr. Anderson was one of those 
mentioned by Mr. Nixon as a possible 
running mate for Vice-president. This 
fact in itself is a measure of the 
stature that this man, who was not 
very well known to the public when 
he came to the Treasury, has achieved 
in a few years. 


Attacks Galbraith's Economics 


Mr. Anderson attacked one of Dr. 
Galbraith’s cardinal principles—that 
the public sector of the economy has 


been starved at the expense of the 
private sector. This is not so, he 
said, and cited the nation’s tax bill 
of $130-billion for Federal, state and 
local levies. This, he pointed out, is 
more than a quarter of our total 
national output, and “a great deal 
of money by any standard.” 

Mr. Anderson asked that the Re- 
publican record be judged on how 
effectively it meets the needs of the 
people, holding that in the party of 
Abraham Lincoln, “the good of the 
people comes first.” His approach 
was human. It is the Democrats, he 
charged, whose approach is ‘“‘statis- 
tical,’”’ whose “goals, relying on face- 
less statistics or arbitrary forced 
rates of growth, are built on quick- 
sand.” 

The secret of America’s economic 
strength, Mr. Anderson emphasized, 
lies “not in Government blueprint.” 
This was a point he made a number 
of times. He attributed the nation’s 
strength to “the massive power of 
millions of individuals working in 
freedom and secure in the knowledge 
that the rewards of enterprise will 
accrue to the public, not the state.” 
He added: 

“We do not seek economic prog- 
ress by unnecessarily enlarging gov- 
ernment and thereby limiting indi- 
vidual choice. We seek it by expand- 
ing—not limiting—the area in which 
individuals are free to plan, to think, 
to invest, to achieve.” 

Mr. Anderson attacked the whole 
theory that a nation’s growth can be 
stepped up by the enlargement of 
central Government and by “invok- 
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ing a magic formula.” The Demo- 
cratic platform calls for a rate of 
growth of 5% a year, which is about 
double the recent average. Mr. An- 
derson made this additional point: 

“Certainly it (growth) will not be 
achieved by setting our sights ex- 
clusively according to what the fel- 
low across the road or across the 
ocean is doing by coercion and dic- 
tation.” 

Mr. Anderson also cited a few 
statistics of his own to show that 
the country has made substantial 
growth reflecting solid gains in the 
aspirations of people. 

“Freedom,” he said, “is too price- 
less to be sacrificed upon the altar 
of growth of any kind at any price.” 


Defends Federal Reserve 


Mr. Anderson’s defense of the in- 
dependence of the Federal Reserve 
Board deserves to be quoted in full, 
and BANKING reproduces the perti- 
hent paragraphs: 

“In our nation this important job 
of fighting both speculative booms 
and recession through money policies 
is handled by the Federal Reserve 
System. This System is properly bi- 
partisan, and by design and practice 
makes its own judgments, free from 
external direction. It is responsible 
only to the Congress. 

“The Republican party opposes 
any steps, either by statute or 
through influence, that would weaken 
the independence of the Federal Re- 
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The President 
reading, for re- 
cording purposes, 
the message which 
he sent to Con- 
gress on August 8. 
Requesting Con- 
gress to take up a 
wide variety of 
measures, he said: 
“There is much 
important _legisla- 
tive work still 
pending that can- 
not await the selec- 
tion and assembly 
of a new Congress 
and a new Admin- 
istration” 


WIDB WORLD 


serve System. World history pro- 
vides numerous examples of disaster 
resulting from the actions of a po- 
litically dominated reserve banking 
system. 

“If money policy is wisely handled, 
the determined efforts of more and 
more people to borrow money during 
prosperity may temporarily press 
against the amount of available sav- 
ings. The interest rate is the price 
of borrowing money. Interest rates 
go up when the demand for money 
goes up; they go down when the de- 
mand for money goes down. 

“Thus, the somewhat higher in- 


terest rates of the postwar years are 
actually a sign of high output and 
employment. Still, there are some 
who ignore the benefits to people of 
an honest currency and cry out 
against the higher price that peo- 
ples’ savings earn in a prosperous 
economy. Interest rates, they say, 
should be kept at perpetually low 
depression levels. 

“It is usually not pointed out that 
interest rates can be kept low at 
times of good business and strong 
credit demands only by creating vast 
amounts of new money for lending. 
Very few, it is true, urge that this 
be done through the old-fashioned 
and discredited method of the print- 
ing press. Rather, the advocates of 
keeping interest rates low would 
rely on subtle inflation of the supply 
of bank credit. 

“The results, however, would be 
the same, a rapidly rising cost of 
living, currency debasement, erosion 
of savings, recession and unemploy- 
ment, stunted growth, and a crip- 
pling blow to the position of this 
nation as a leader in the free world. 

“This is too high a price to pay 
for a temporarily lower level of in- 
terest rates.” 

It is significant that the Demo- 
cratic platform promise to “put an 
end to the present high-interest, 
tight-money policy” drew an immedi- 
ate response in Washington. The 
liberal Washington Post and Times- 
Herald editorially termed it a “dubi- 
ous plank.” An editorial said: 

“The answers to the twin problems 
of growth and price stability do not 
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The fate of the Administration’s legislative program will largely depend on these 

two men, shown conferring as Congress reconvened after the pause for political 

conventions. Left: Senate Minority Leader Everett Dirksen of Illinois; right, Sen- 

ate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson of Texas, the Democratic Vice-presidential 
candidate 


lie in any tinkering with money— 
although the supply obviously must 
keep pace with real demand.” 


Keyserling's Views of Fed 


But Leon Keyserling’s Conference 
on Economic Progress, in a 77-page 
report on “Tight Money and High 
Interest Rates,” would curtail the in- 
dependence of the Fed without hesi- 
tation. It would make Fed expendi- 
tures “subject to public audit and 
control,” discontinue surpluses by 
Federal Reserve banks, and “make 
sure that the membership of the 
Federal Reserve Board were more 
truly representative of the various 
important groups and interests in 
our nationwide economic life.” 

Mr. Keyserling was chairman of 
President Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. His influence today 
is strong in the labor movement and 
undoubtedly played an important 
part in putting the tight money plank 
in the Democratic platform. 

About the time of the Democratic 
convention it somehow got into print 
in Washington that Chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would be the first 
casualty in the Eisenhower appoint- 
ments if Senator Kennedy is elected. 
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However much this might be wanted 
by those who do not like Federal 
Reserve policies, it can not be as the 
Fed is now set up. Only four years 
ago Mr. Martin was re-appointed to 
the Board of Governors for the 14- 
year term which, in his case, will be 
until February 1, 1970. He was re- 
designated chairman until April 1963. 
There is no indication that Mr. Mar- 
tin would serve the convenience of 
opponents of the Fed by obligingly 
resigning if the Fed comes under fire 
in a Democratic Administration. And 
he cannot be fired without changing 
the Federal Reserve Act. 


Galbraith 
and the Platform 


Behind the Democratic platform 
is the thinking of such men as Dr. 
Galbraith, who believes that the re- 
sources of the country can be or- 
ganized more effectively for national 
power by devoting more to such 
public sectors as education, health, 
housing, etc., and less to the produc- 
tion of frivolous things. He is op- 
posed to the creation of unessential 
wants even though they may add 
to production and the gross national 
product. His books make delightful 
and provocative reading as he pokes 


holes in conventional economic con- 
cepts. Although he lacks the almost 
fierce messianic zeal of others in the 
Kennedy camp, his ideas are al! the 
more influential for the apparent 
disinterestedness with which he ex- 
amines them. 

Government is conceived by the 
Democratic platform as an instru- 
ment for better allocation of re- 
sources to priority needs through 
planned public expenditures and tax- 
ation as a means, and through 
whatever controls are needed from 
time to time to keep the situation in 
hand. 


The Consumer Is a Voter 


In view of the fight that Senator 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois carried 
on last Spring for an interest dis- 
closure bill, the second paragraph on 
page 48 of the Democratic Platform 
is of interest. It says under the 
heading “Consumers”: 

“The consumer also has a right to 
know the cost of credit when he bor- 
rows money. We shall enact Federal 
legislation requiring the vendors of 
credit to provide a statement of 
specific charges and what these 
charges cost in terms of true annual 
interest.” 

The Republican plank on the 
“Protection of Consumers” talks 
about guarding consumers against 
harmful food, drugs and cosmetics 
but does not mention interest dis- 
closure. 

But whether or not Senator Ken- 
nedy is elected, Senator Douglas has 
indicated that he will re-introduce 
his interest disclosure bill in the 
next Congress. Although Senator 
Douglas’ subcommittee held hearings 
and favorably reported the bill to 
the full Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, no action has been 
taken on it yet. It is felt that the bill 
is stymied for this session. 


Budgetary Surplus 


The Federal Government ended 
the 1960 fiscal year on June 30 with 
a larger budgetary surplus than it 
anticipated at the half-year mark in 
January. The surplus was $1.1-billion, 
which was $900,000,000 more than 
expected. Receipts were down $200,- 
000,000 below the mid-year estimate 
but so were expenditures, only much 
more. The actual totals for the year 
were: receipts $78.4-billion, expendi- 
tures $77.3-billion. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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JOIN US THERE...SEPTEMBER 18 THROUGH 20 


We know your timetable during the annual American Bankers Association 
Convention will be crowded. But we hope you will plan to spend some time with us 
at our Detroit Bank and Trust headquarters in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

You will find old friends waiting to greet you, new friends anxious to meet you. 


Stop in and visit us. 


DETROIT BANK & TRUST 


58 CONVENIENT OFFICES MEMBER FDIC 
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Like having an 


extra microfilmer! 


New RecorDAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer 
lets various departments microfilm with 
their own interchangeable film units. 


Takes only a few seconds to slide out one film unit and insert 
another in the new Reliant 500. 

This instant change-over enables two departments to use 
the same microfilmer and still maintain record continuity . . . 
keeps departmental items on separate rolls of film just as if 
two microfilmers had been used. (Film units for the new 
Reliant 500 are available with reduction ratios of 40 to 1, 
32 to 1 or 24 to 1.) Choice of one unit included in micro- 
filmer cost. 


New speed on every job! 


In one minute your Transit Department can photograph the 
fronts and backs of 500 checks. Jn one minute your Trust 
Department can photograph 185 letter-size documents. All 
items are indexed on the film in the microfilming operation, 
which makes reference easier. At the same time, checks 
can be cancelled or endorsed when accessory Recordak En- 
dorser is used. 

Write today for free 4-color folder giving details on this trim 
and wonderfully capable new Recordak Microfilmer.Recordak 
Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y, 


SRECORDRK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA: contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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WASHINGTON—Continued from page 84 


Democratic and Republican Platforms— 
What Do They Mean to Bankers? 


wo sections in each of the Demo- 

cratic and Republican party 
platforms are of special interest to 
bankers inasmuch as they are con- 
cerned with economic opportunity 
and Federal monetary and _ fiscal 
policies. In the Democratic platform 
these are entitled “Economic 
Growth” and “Fiscal Responsibility.” 
The Republican titles are “Economic 
Growth and Business” and “Govern- 
ment Finance.” 

In the belief that bankers will 
want to read the texts of these sec- 
tions, BANKING is reproducing them 
here. So much emphasis was placed 
on the platforms by both parties 
during the conventions that they 
may well play a greater part in the 
campaigns than they have hereto- 
fore. In any case, they express ideas 
that the winning party will attempt 
to translate into law. 


DEMOCRATS: 


Economic Growth—The new Dem- 
cratic Administration will confi- 
dently proceed to unshackle Amer- 
ican enterprise and to free American 
labor, industrial leadership, and cap- 
ital, to create an abundance that 
will outstrip any other system. 

Free competitive enterprise is the 
most creative and productive form 
of economic order that the world 
has seen. The recent slow pace of 
American growth is due not to the 
failure of our free economy but to 
the failure of our national leader- 
ship. 

We Democrats believe that our 
economy can and must grow at an 
average rate of 5% annually, almost 
twice as fast as our average annual 
rate since 1953. We pledge ourselves 
to policies that will achieve this goal 
without inflation. 

Economic growth is the means 
whereby we improve the American 
standard of living and produce added 


tax resources for national security 
and essential public services. 

Our economy must grow more 
swiftly in order to absorb two groups 
of workers: the much larger number 
of young people who will be reaching 
working age in the 1960s, and the 
workers displaced by the rapid pace 
of technological advances, including 
automation. Republican policies 
which have stifled growth could only 
mean increasingly severe unemploy- 
ment, particularly of youth and 
older workers. 


An End to Tight Money 


As the first step in speeding eco- 
nomic growth, a Democratic Presi- 
dent will put an end to the present 
high-interest, tight-money policy. 

This policy has failed in its stated 
purpose—to keep prices down. It 
has given us two recessions within 
five years, bankrupted many of our 
farmers, produced a record number 
of business failures, and added bil- 
lions of dollars in unnecessary higher 
interest charges to Government 
budgets and the cost of living. 

A new Democratic Administration 
will reject this philosophy of eco- 
nomic slowdown. We are committed 
to maximum employment, at decent 
wages and with fair profits, in a far 
more productive, expanding economy. 

The Republican high-interest pol- 
icy has extracted a costly toll from 
every American who has financed a 
home, an automobile, a refrigerator, 
or a television set. 

It has foisted added burdens on 


TREASURY 
FAREWELL 


Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury Robert P. Mayo 
(left) receiving a scroll from Secretary of the Treasury Rob- 
ert B. Anderson at a farewell party for the former at the Na- 
tional Press Club. Mr. Mayo resigned his Treasury position 
after 19 years of public service in the fields of Treasury 
financing and debt management to become vice-president in 
the trust investment division of the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 


taxpayers of state and local govern. 
ments which must borrow for schools 
and other public services. 

It has added to the cost of many 
goods and services, and hence hag 
been itself a factor in inflation. 

It has created windfalls for many 
financial institutions. 

The $9-billion of added interest 
charges on the national debt would 
have been even higher but for the 
prudent insistence of the Democratic 
Congress that the ceiling on interest 
rates for long-term Government 
bonds be maintained. 


Control of Inflation 


The American consumer has a 
right to fair prices. We are deter- 
mined to secure that right. 

Inflation has its roots in a variety 
of causes; its cures lie in a variety 
of remedies. Among those remedies 
are monetary and credit policies 
properly applied, budget surpluses 
in times of full employment, and ac- 
tion to restrain “administered price” 
increases in industries where eco- 
nomic power rests in the hands of a 
few. 

A fair share of the gains from in- 
creasing productivity in many indus- 
tries should be passed on to the con- 
sumer through price reductions. 

The agenda which a new Demo- 
cratic Administration will face next 
January is crowded with urgent 
needs on which action has been de- 


layed, deferred, or denied by the | 


present Administration. 


A new Democratic Administration 


will undertake to meet those needs. 
It will reaffirm the Economic Bill 
of Rights which Franklin Roosevelt 
wrote into our national conscience 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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THE BEST LOAN COLLATERAL 


Even though inventories are in plain sight, they are often overlooked as 
prime collateral for secured loans. 


So MR. LOAN OFFICER — the next time youu see INVENTORY in 
plain sight on a financial statement — why not call in Lawrence. The use 
of Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts enables your bank to make safe 
and profitable inventory loans. It also makes it possible for you to provide 
your customers with needed working capital on a secured basis. 


«IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 + 100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 + 79 Wall Street, New York 5 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Federal Reserve’s 
Independence 


HERBERT BRATTER 


HE coming election brings more 

prominently to attention the 

issue which for simplicity we 
may call “the money question,” over 
which liberals and conservatives, 
particularly Democratic liberals and 
Republican conservatives, have been 
at loggerheads throughout the Eisen- 
hower Administration. The liberals 
maintain that “tight money” has re- 
tarded the economic growth we could 
have and should have. The conserv- 
atives and the bipartisan Federal 
Reserve Board, which is not part of 
the Administration, defend present 
monetary and debt management pol- 
icies as essential if we are to avoid 
destructive inflation. 


Democratic Platform: 
President Can End Tight Money 


The new Democratic platform 
flatly asserts that a ‘Democratic 
President will put an end” to tight 
money policies. The Democratic 
Presidential candidate, John F. Ken- 
nedy, foreseeing a possible economic 
slowdown in 1961, sees no doubt 
“that the high interest rate policies, 
hard money policies, all the rest, 
have been partly responsible for the 
slowdown.” While disclaiming any 
intention to curtail the Federal Re- 
serve’s independence, the Senator 
thinks the Board should work more 
closely with the President “and I 
have no doubt that any new Demo- 
cratic President will find the Federal 
Reserve pursuing a somewhat differ- 
ent policy. ... The President has 
great influence.” 

In February, it will be recalled, 
Senator Kennedy joined his Demo- 
cratic colleagues on the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in recommending 
that the Fed abandon “its discredited 
‘bills only’ policy,” buy more bonds, 
and use open-market operations 
rather than lower reserve require- 
ments to expand credit. In a speech 
that same month the candidate called 
the “high interest rates” policy the 
costliest in our history in terms of 
small business failures, unbuilt 
homes and public works, and slowed- 
down economic growth. In the light 
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of the Platform and the candidate’s 
promises, the possibility of a Demo- 
cratic victory in November raises 
questions about the “independence” 
enjoyed by the Fed since the famous 
“accord” of March 1951, and about 
the future of interest rates, Govern- 
ment securities, credit, and the dol- 
lar. Possibly a President with re- 
sponsibility may see such matters 
rather differently than a candidate 
does. In any case, a change of gov- 
ernment will be reflected in debt 
management and fiscal policies, thus 
altering the political, financial, eco- 
nomic, and psychological environ- 
ment in which the Federal Reserve 
will have to operate. 


What Does Fed 
Independence Mean? 


Is the Fed really independent? And 
independent of whom? There is no 
simple answer to this question. The 
Board is recognized as “an indepen- 
dent establishment of the Govern- 
ment,” created by the Congress to 
operate in assigned fields on the basis 
of its own best judgment and on its 
own initiative. It must report an- 
nually to the Speaker of the House. 
Its board members are appointed for 
definite terms by the President and 
are removable by him, for cause. The 
members’ terms are purposely long— 
14 years—to protect them from po- 
litical pressures. For additional pro- 
tection, the terms are staggered. 

Over the years certain laws have 
given the Fed special relationships 


to the Executive. Under the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act the Fed was 
made a member of the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Mon- 
etary and Financial Problems, which 
gives the chairman of the Board an 
indirect relationship with the Presi- 
dent. Under the Defense Production 
Act the President has delegated cer- 
tain powers to the Board. The latter 
moreover prescribes rules and de- 
termines policies as agents of the 
legislative branch. Also, in its con- 
cern with administrative hearings 
and decisions, the Board is quasi- 
judicial and, as such, independent of 
Executive control. 

Traditionally the central bank is 
intended to be insulated from private 
and public pressures. Of the First 
Bank of the United States, Alexander 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, 
said: “It would, indeed, be less than 
a miracle should the credit of the 
Bank be at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, if, in a long series of time, 
there was not experienced a calami- 
tous abuse of it.” When the Second 
Bank was chartered in 1816, with 
the Government appointing five of its 
25 directors, John Randolph objected 
“that it would be an agency of ir- 
resistible power in the hands of any 
Administration ..., the fulcrum from 
which, at the will of the Executive, 
the whole nation could be hurled to 
destruction, or managed in any. way, 
at its will and discretion.” 


Not Subject to 
President's Review 


The House report on the original 
Federal Reserve Act in 1913, drafted 
by Carter Glass, described the Board 
as a “distinctly nonpartisan organ- 
ization . . . wholly divorced from pol- 
itics.” Later, when Sen. Glass asked 
President Woodrow Wilson why he 


Politics Keep Out 


FicHtinc both speculative booms and recession through 
money policies is handled by the Federal Reserve System. This 
System is properly bipartisan, and by design and practice 
makes its own judgments, free from external direction. It is 
responsible only to the Congress. 


The Republican party opposes any steps—either by statute 
or through influence—that would weaken the independence 
of the Federal Reserve System. World history provides numer- 
ous examples of disaster resulting from the actions of a po- 
litically dominated reserve banking system—Secretary of the 
Treasury Robert B. Anderson to the Republican Platform 


Committee, July 19, 1960. 
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did not establish closer relations with 
the Board, Mr. Wilson replied: “The 
very moment that I should attempt 
to establish close relations with the 
Board, that moment I would be ac- 
cused of trying to bring political 
pressure to bear.” Obviously, its 
creators intended the Board to be as 
independent as possible and in this 
respect the Fed would seem to be 
described by a Supreme Court com- 
ment on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, in Humphrey’s Executor v. 
United States: “Its duties are per- 
formed without executive leave and, 
in the contemplation of the statute, 
must be free from executive control.” 
Its acts are not subject to review or 
revision by the President. 


WW Il: Treasury Called the Shots 


During World War II war finance 
needs were huge and the Board’s 
policies had to be coordinated with 
Treasury operations. The prewar 
interest rate structure was frozen, 
with a wide spread between short- 
and long-term rates. The Fed could 
only go along. The prolongation of 
this relationship after the war gave 
rise, ultimately, to a clash between 
the System and the Treasury, a 
clash which involved the White 
House, as has been documented in 
Marriner S. Eccles’ revealing book, 
Beckoning Frontiers. 

With the Fed supporting the Gov- 
ernment bond market and with bank 
portfolios bulging with bonds, the 
Fed, in Mr. Eccles’ words, was “an 
engine of inflation.” Banks could 
automatically convert their bonds 
into reserves. But to let bond prices 
fall would have meant to increase 
Treasury financing costs. Mr. Eccles’ 
desire to let short-term interest rates 
rise stirred strong opposition from 
the Treasury staff, “with its chronic 
bias for cheap money in all seasons.” 
Mr. Eccles adds: “As I look back 
over this period ... I regret that the 
Federal Reserve did not take a more 
independent position despite Treas- 
ury resistance.” The loss of the 
Fed’s independence was described as 
follows in a 1949 letter Mr. Eccles— 
who had been demoted to Board 
member by President Truman— 
wrote to Chairman Douglas of the 
Joint Economic Committee: 

Decisions regarding management of 

the public debt set the framework 

within which monetary and credit 
action can be taken. As the size of 
the debt grew through the period of 
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deficit finance in the ’thirties and 
particularly over the war _ period, 
Treasury needs came to overshadow 
and finally to dominate completely 
Federal Reserve monetary and 
credit policy. 


The clash between the Executive 
and the Federal Reserve reached its 
climax in early 1951. After confer- 
ences with the President and the 
Board’s chairman, the Treasury Sec- 
retary announced agreement had 
been reached to continue the 214% 
long-term rate. When the System’s 
disagreement with that interpreta- 
tion became generally known, the 
President invited the whole Federal 
Open Market Committee to the White 
House. Space is lacking to describe 
the embarrassing public quarrel 
which ensued between the White 
House and Treasury, on the one hand, 
and the Board. In March, as men- 
tioned, came the “accord” and the 
recovery of Fed independence. Since 
then, there have been regular con- 
sultations between Fed and Treasury 
officials and staffs. 


Treasury Still Affects Fed 


The Board’s independence is rela- 
tive. It cannot be absolute. Treasury 
debt management affects money and 
credit. The System must take Treas- 
ury activities and policies into ac- 
count in formulating System policies 
and actions. The System wants to be 
free, as free as possible, free to “lean 
against the wind” of economic fluc- 
tuation, as Chairman Martin puts it. 
The System wants freedom to coun- 
teract with the means at its disposal 
any economic contraction or expan- 
sion which in the Board’s view may 
be undesirable. Politicians also claim 
to have the national welfare at heart; 
but experience demonstrates an in- 
flationary bias in the legislative 
branch. Yet they would reduce the 
Fed’s freedom because they regard 
it as unwisely used. Who knows 
best? 

Some economists would set up a 
fixed rate of growth for the economy 
and the money supply and would 
encharge the Fed with pursuing 
solely that objective. One such econ- 
omist is Milton Friedman of the staff 
of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. Since the early 1920s, he 
says,* we have seen “continual and 


* Milton Friedman, A Program for Mon- 
etary Stability, Fordham University Press, 
1959. 


unpredictable shifts in the immediate 
guides to policy.” Leaning against 
the wind is the “justification for their 
alleged ‘independence.’ Yet the 
vagueness of their responsibilities 
and the wide range of their discre- 
tion has left them no means other 
than ‘wisdom’ and personal perspec- 
tive of withstanding contemporane- 
ous pressures and has denied them 
the bulwark that clearly assigned 
responsibilities and definite rules 
would have provided.” 


“Central Bank" Viewpoint 
Needed 

Prof. G. L. Bach of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology thinks it un- 
realistic to believe that monetary 
policy can be separated from other 
Government policies merely by keep- 
ing the Fed formally “independent.” 
We need a central-bank viewpoint in 
Government policy making, an anti- 
inflation viewpoint. But, Prof. Bach 
holds, Fed “independence” has, 
anomalously, done more to shut the 
Fed off from real influence on oper- 
ating policies of the Government 
than to protect its freedom. He wants 
the Board’s chairman to be a more 
effective participant in the executive 
branch, rather than more indepen- 
dent. 

The late Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser 
at one time desired that the chair- 
man be made a member of the Cab- 
inet to facilitate his meeting the 
Secretary of the Treasury on equal 
terms; but later Dr. Goldenweiser 
decided that would be “a definite 
mistake,” getting the Board involved 
in politics. In 1952 the former Board 
economist said: “As a pure matter 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


“Oh, it’s easy to meet expenses. My 
trouble is getting away from them.” 
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SSETS totaling more than $57- 
A billion were held in personal 
trust accounts in banks and 
trust companies of the United States 
in 1959, according to results of a 
survey made public recently by the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The figure of $57.2-billion was an 
increase of $7.5-billion over that of 
$49.7-billion for 1958. 

The survey was the second one 
conducted by the A.B.A. Trust Divi- 
sion. Until this time a year ago, 
no such figures on bank-adminis- 
tered personal trust holdings on a 
nationwide basis had ever been re- 
ported. 

Commenting on the increase in 
holdings over a year’s time, Robert 
G. Howard, deputy manager and 
secretary of the Trust Division, 
said: “The character of this survey 
does not permit exact identification 
of the causes for this growth. How- 
ever, it would seem to be attribu- 
table to a combination of two fac- 
tors. Increased value in existing 
accounts would doubtless be one of 
those factors, the other being an 
added volume of new business re- 
flecting public satisfaction in the 
services provided by trust institu- 
tions.” 


Value of Common Stocks 
Increases 


Mr. Howard also pointed out that 
the values and percentages of com- 
mon stocks and participations in 
common trust funds increased over 
1958, while the percentages of all 
other categories of investments de- 
creased or remained relatively the 
same. 

The survey covered personal 
trusts only —reflecting current 
values of living trusts, testamentary 
trusts, guardian accounts, and funds 
of Incompetents. It excluded estates, 
personal agencies, custody and safe- 
keeping accounts, pension and profit- 
sharing trusts, investment advisory 
and management accounts, corpo- 
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Banks Hold $57-Billion 


In Trust Account Assets 


rate trusts and agencies, unfunded 
insurance trusts, and the insurance 
portion of funded insurance trusts. 

By far the greatest percentage of 
personal trust holdings was invested 
in common stocks, the survey re- 
vealed. Of the $57,175,300,000 in 
these accounts, $37,191,300,000, or 


65.1%, was invested in common 
stocks. 
A total of $7,786,500,000, or 


13.6%, was invested in state and 
municipal securities; $2,552,100,000, 
or 4.5%, in United States Govern- 
ment securities; $2,588,800,000, or 
4.5%, in corporate bonds and deben- 
tures; and the balance of $7,056,- 
600,000, or 12.3%, in participations 
in common trust funds, preferred 
stock, mortgages, and other assets. 
(Breakdown shown in table below.) 


Investment Responsibility 
Figures 

The 116 trust institutions which 
participated in the survey desig- 
nated also whether they had sole in- 
vestment responsibility for the trust 
accounts reported, or whether they 
had none or shared it with others. 
Of the $24,592,400,000 for which 
they had sole responsibility, $14,- 
711,500,000, or 59.8%, was invested 
in common stocks; $3,102,200,000, 


or 12.6%, in state and municipal 
securities; $1,988,200,000, or 8.1%, 
in participations in common trust 
funds; $1,305,000,000, or 5.3%, in 
U. S. Government securities; and the 
remainder, or 14.2%, in corporate 
bonds and debentures, preferred 
stock, mortgages, cash, and all other 
assets. 

In the accounts for which the 
trust institution had no investment 
responsibility or shared it with 
others, common stocks accounted 
for $22,479,800,000, or 69%; state 
and municipal securities, $4,684,- 
300,000, or 14.4%; corporate bonds 
and debentures, $1,319,900,000, or 
4.1%; U. S. Government securities, 
$1,247,100,000, or 3.8%; and the 
balance, or 18.7%, in_ preferred 
stock, mortgages, participations in 
common trust funds, cash, and other 
assets. 


N. Y. Research Firm Collaborated 


The A.B.A. survey, conducted un- 
der the supervision of the Trust Di- 
vision’s Committee on Statistics, 
whose chairman is Robert A. Jones, 
vice-president of Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, was 
made in collaboration with Alfred 
Politz Research, Inc., of New York. 


Assets in Personal Trust Accounts 
by Type of Assets 


(In millions of dollars) 


Type of Asset 

Common stock 

State and municipal securities 

Participation in common trust 
funds 

Corporate bonds and debentures 

U. S. Government securities 

All other assets 

Preferred stock 

Mortgages 

Cash 


Total 


1959 Total 1958 Total 

$ % $ % 
37,1913 65.1 30,6645 61.7 
7,786.5 13.6 7,791.2 15.7 
2,646.3 4.6 2,122.8 4.3 
2,588.8 4.5 2,335.3 4.7 
2,552.1 4.5 2,513.1 5.1 
1,923.1 3.4 1,906.9 3.8 
1,274.2 2.2 1,290.9 2.6 
738.1 1.3 671.0 13 
474.9 0.8 384.6 0.8 


$57,175.3 100.0 $49,680.3 100.0 
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HEMISPHERE: 
Fidel Castro’s 
workers’ militia 
guards a_ seized 
Shell refinery. 
Seizure of $750,- 
000,000 of the 
$1-billion U.S. in- 
vestment in Cuba 
occurred during 
one fast moving 
week in August. 
Subsequent take- 
overs brought the 
total value of 
U.S. property in 
Cuban govern- 
ment hands to 


$850,000,000 UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


AFRICA: As 18 nations gain independence this 
year, both peaceful and turbulent adjustments 
to sovereignty occur on the “dark continent.” 
Congo president, Joseph Kasavubu, left, greets 
Dag Hammerskjold, UN Secretary-General, 
right, who arrived with Undersecretary Ralph 
Bunche, center, to make a personal check on 
UN forces in the Congo during their attempt 
to establish order 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


e Month 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 
UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


THE NATION: President Eisenhower has formally an- 
nounced that he will “do everything he can to elect Mr. 
Nixon and Mr. Lodge,” although the Republican campaign 
is “in other hands.”’ He announced his active campaign 
support as Republican Presidential candidate Vice-presi- 
dent Nixon continued his state-by-state tour defending the 
Eisenhower administration record and propounding the 
party’s proposed platform changes. Above, Mr. Eisenhower 
= Mr. Nixon confer (Mr. Lodge was busy at the UN), 
while... 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


. . - North Carolina’s Governor Luther Hodges 

flanked by Democratic running-mates, Senators 

Kennedy, left, and Johnson, right, answers 

newsmen at the announcement of his heading 

a business and professional men’s committee 
for the Democratic candidates 


Senator Henry Jackson, Wash., left, Democratic 

national chairman, and his Republican coun- 

terpart, Senator Thruston Morton, Ky., take 

time out from the legislative battles at the 
reconvened Congress 
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Here’s news from a new field. 


What's going on in 


On-the-Job Services 


URING September, the Committee on Credit Unions 

of the American Bankers Association will launch 

a campaign to urge and help banks to compete 
more effectively by providing improved, convenient re- 
tail services. 


About September 1, each member bank and each mem- 
ber of a state association committee handling credit 
union and related matters will receive a brief brochure 
called On-the-Job Services—A New Dimension in Bank- 
ing, and a covering letter announcing the Bank Man- 
agement Commission’s booklet On-the-Job Bank Ser- 
vices Operating Procedures and the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department’s How-To-Do-It Kit. 


On-the-Job Services—A New Dimension in Banking 
will briefly explain the basic reasons on-the-job bank 
services are being initiated; it will describe their advan- 
tages and disadvantages; and it will also evaluate their 
eventual significance to banks, employers, and employ- 
ees. 


On-the-Job Bank Services Operating Procedures will 
describe practices followed, forms available, and racks 
or folders used most extensively by banks which have 
successful programs. 


Competitive Information= 
Credit Union Data 


The How-To-Do-It Kit will include: (1) the booklet 
mentioned above; (2) How to Sell On-the-Job Bank 
Services; (3) a circular describing a rack for displaying 
material in a plant; (4) a folder explaining to employees 
the services available; (5) supplemental folders for 
use in display racks; and (6) convenient order forms. 


State committees and: other state officials handling 
credit union, on-the-job services, and related matters 
are being invited to use these aids in their state or local 
programs. 


The A.B.A. Advertising Department’s on-the-job ser- 
vices How-To-Do-It Kit, which will be available about 
September 15, can be obtained by writing to the Com- 
mittee on Credit Unions, The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Encouraging statistics: Deposit Guaranty Bank & 
Trust Company, Jackson, Miss., offered its “Bank-at- 
Work” plan to some 120 firms, and received about 80 
acceptances within 45 days. Union Planters National 
Bank, Memphis, Tenn., has established its plan at 100 
of the first 120 firms it contacted. Republic National 
Bank, Dallas, Tex., has done the same at some 100 of 
its first 115 contacts. 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDIT OUTSTANDING, excluding mortgages 
(Dollar figures in billions) 


TOTAL INST. CREDIT} 
Total Held by CUs 
Date $ $ 


Total 


12-31-56 31.9 
34.2 
34.1 
39.5 
39.4 
39.6 
40.7 


PERSONAL LOANS 
Held by CUs 


AUTOMOBILE LOANS | REP. & MODERN. L’s 
Total Held by CUs Total Held by CUs 
% $ 


t Includes consumer goods paper other than automobile loans which are not shown separately in the breakdown by ty 


Sources: ‘‘Personal,”’ ‘‘Automobile,” and ‘‘Repair and Modernization’ Credit Union 


oldings: Estimates by Reports, J “Report on 


Credit Unions.” (For Method, see August 15, 1958 Report). All other dollar figures: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Release G 19, ‘Consumer Credit.’”’ Monthly, Revised. 


BANKING 


at 


$ $ % 
| 2.01 | 6.3 | 6.96 | 1.00 | 14.3 | 14.5 4 | 5.1 1.9 10 5.2 
2.43 | 7.1 | 7.90 | 1.24 | 15.6 | 15.4 87 | 5.7 2.1 12 5.7 
2.67 | 7.8 | 8.57 | 1.46 | 17.0 | 14.2 83 | 5.8 2.4 15 6.3 
3.23 | 8.2 | 9.95 | 1.73 | 17.4 | 16.6 | 1.04 | 6.3 2.7 Cae 
3.23 | 8.2 | 9.97 | 1.73 | 17.4 | 166 | 1.04 | 6.3 2.7 18 6.6 
3.33 | 8.4 | 10.13 | 1.79 | 17.7 | 16.9 | 1.08 | 6.4 2.7 18 6.8 
| 3.48 | 8.5 | 10.39 | 1.86 | 17.9 | 17.5 | 1.14 | 6.5 2.8 19 6.8 
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THESE SIX SCARBOROUGH 
INSTALMENT LOAN INSURANCE COVERAGES 


SAFEGUARD YOUR BANK’S ENTIRE CONSUMER CREDIT OPERATION 


O 


CHECK AND MAIL 
THIS AD 


klet CHATTEL MORTGAGE LENDERS SINGLE INTEREST 
oa NON-FILING INSURANCE FOR AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
‘ing Ends need to file, record or Protects your loan security 
release chattel mortgages and FREE LITERATURE when borrower agrees, but 
7ees conditional sales contracts. fails to carry or renew fire, 
for Pays your losses for not so theft and collision insurance 
ms doing. Follows the property to on his automobile. Covers 
, any of the 50 states and D. of you if policy is cancelled with- 
C. You are covered everywhere out your knowledge, if policy 
ling without filing. Drastically lacks the loss-payable clause 
lowers clerical overhead. or is voided for technical rea- 
ters Better protection than filing sons. Ends the costly, tedious 
eal and generally at less cost. follow-up. Attractive rate. 
Check square for booklet. The Non-Filing policy gives Check square for booklet. 
you better protection than filing 
your chattel mortgages in all 
ser 50 states. It drastically lowers your 
out operations overhead. So do the 
om- Automobile and Boat policies, 
3SO- The Appliance policy can 
double your dealer loan business 
in a single year. The Creditors Cc] 
& LENDERS ALL RISKS Group policies protect your loans LENDERS 
a. APPLIANCE INSURANCE to the hilt and build strong BOAT INSURANCE 
80 Reimburses your bank for customer good will. Check the Protects your bank if the 
skips, other losses. Pays full squares, attach this borrower fails to carry marine 
nal purchase, damage, replace- advertisement to your letterhead insurance as required under 
100 ment costs so dealer can and mail to Scarborough, the terms of your lending 
nal resell customer. Banks pro- Literature by return mail. instrument or ifthe insurance 
moting this feature have carried is insufficient to cover 
| of doubled dealer business ina the loss. Not only covers 


single year. Premium usually 
costs only 1/30 of 1% more 
than self-insurance. No need 
now to self-insure. Check the 
square for booklet. 


interest of bank in the prop- 
erty, but also the bank's 
liability for injury or damage 
to third persons. Check the 
square for informative folder. 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY 


CREDITORS GROUP 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Pays your bank the outstand- 
ing instalment loan balance 
upon the borrower's death. 
Covers loans of every cate- 
gory. Eliminates the unpleas- 
ant act of collecting or repos- 
sessing from the family, en- 
dorsers or cosigners. Loans 
in default are insured till writ- 
ten off. Easy to include exist- 
ing or single-payment loans. 
Check square for booklet. 
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BANK INSURANCE 


SINCE 1919 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 3 


CREDITORS GROUP ACCIDENT 


AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


Provides adequate loan pro- 
tection to the bank and bor- 
rower in the event sickness or 
accident incapacitates the 
borrower. All payments are 
made directly to your bank for 
the period of disability covered 
(based on doctor's reports). 
For informative folder, check 
the square above, attach this 
ad to your letterhead and mail 
to Scarborough. 


— 
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Frequent conferences enable First National officers to keep abreast of current farm lending problems and make policy 
adjustments as needed. Left to right, Vice-president L. C. Pace; President Norman; Vice-president A. B. Durrett; and 


Assistant Vice-president James W. Fisher. 


Speaking from Experience on 


Messrs. Pace and Fisher are the bank’s agricultural specialists 


How a Farm Representative Builds Business 


EDWARD M. NORMAN 


Now president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Clarksville, Tenn., 
Mr. NORMAN originally joined the 
bank s staff as an agricultural rep- 
resentative. 


popular to employ agricultural 

representatives, farm agents, 
managers of farm service depart- 
ments, or one of the many other 
titles applied to bank employees who 
specialize in agriculture. There are 
as many ideas concerning their cor- 
rect use as there are banks which 
employ them. Their future value to 
the rural banks will be determined 
by how they are used and fitted into 
the banks’ customer relations pro- 
grams. These employees, when prop- 


I country banks it has become 
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“Today's agriculture demands knowledgeable 
banking service and farmers will do busi- 
ness with those who provide this service." 


erly utilized, can insure commercial 
banking a major role in financing 
the agriculture of the future. By 
the same token banks can continue 
to decline in their importance when 
it comes to agricultural financing by 
failure to capitalize on the opportu- 
nity that lies before them. 

The First National Bank of Clarks- 
ville has a long and distinguished 
record of service to its local agri- 
culture. Its thinking had been 
geared to its farming community. 
However, the past 10 years have seen 
a change from 90% of its loans be- 
ing farm loans to only 30% of all 
loans being farm loans today. This 
does not mean that farm business 
has declined but reflects only the 
very rapid growth of our business 


and industrial communities in the 
Southeast. Agricultural loans and 
deposits are still an important fac- 
tor in the success of the bank and 
will continue to be for many years 
to come. 

Agricultural representatives have 
been employed by the bank for more 
than 20 years. The bank’s approach 
has always been that agriculturally 
trained personnel have held officer 
status, without distinction from 
other officers of the bank. Over this 
20-year period the basic activity of 
these personnel has seen many 
changes. In the early years they 
sold diversification through the 
widely known “Four Pillars of In- 
come” program. Later emphasis was 
shifted to fertilization. Then came 
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a tremendous growth in beef cattle 
population. Now we can say they 
sell management and its all impor- 
tant role in the success of an indi- 
vidual farming operation. 

Please note that each of these ac- 
tivities had as its underlying motive 
the conduct of the banking business. 
This is undoubtedly the goal of all 
banks which employ agricultural 
representatives. It would seem only 
proper to achieve this goal as early 
as possible. 


Trends in Agricultural Banking 


There are many trends in the First 
National Bank’s trade area that 
show the need for and point the way 
to proper utilization of these per- 
sonnel. These trends are constantly 
changing and from time to time mod- 
ify the relationship between the rural 
bank and its customers. 

(1) The loans being made to 
farmers are larger and there are 
fewer of them. Therefore, the farm 
loan portfolio is larger in size but 
represents loans to a smaller num- 
ber of farmers. This increases the 
chance of loss and requires more 
careful study in closing loans. As 
the average size of the loan in- 
creases, the factors of intent to pay 
and honesty become overshadowed 
by the earning capacity of the farm 
borrower. The bank can no longer 
guess at earning capacity nor are the 
potential earnings of a borrower re- 
flected in the hastily prepared finan- 
cial statement. This earning capac- 
ity can only be determined through 
careful study by qualified personnel. 

(2) The capital requirements to 
produce a dollar of net income be- 
come greater each year. As these 
requirements become greater, the 
greater the chance of error in clos- 
ing a loan. Again, only careful 
study of a farm operation by pro- 
jected income and expenses can pro- 
vide proper information to make an 
intelligent farm loan decision. 

(3) More and more production 
credit is being extended by dealers 
and suppliers on open account. These 
dealers and businessmen deposit and 
borrow from the rural bank. Small 
production notes once made to in- 
dividual farmers are replaced by a 
few large loans to dealers. These 
loans are dependent for repayment 
on exactly the same set of condi- 
tions as are loans made directly to 
farmers. In cases where the rural 
bank is unwilling to make this type 
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of loan the dealer turns to his com- 
pany and the large city bank for 
support. If this demand is not rec- 
ognized and met by country banks, 
it can well result in a large portion 
of agricultural credit being extended 
indirectly by city banks. 

(4) The number of dealer notes 
taken and discounted is increasing 
each successive year. This purchase 
of dealer paper correctly handled of- 
fers a convenience to the farmer, 
dealer, and the bank. Farm machin- 
ery, seed, feed, and fertilizer are 
sold on notes and by contracts dis- 
counted to the bank. The purchase 
of these notes requires the same 
knowledge and ability as do loans 
made directly to farmers. There is 
no reason why this activity cannot 
be a function of agricultural special- 
ists in country banks. 

These trends may be degrees in 
the vertical integration process. It 
is not expected however that country 
banks will wake up and find all their 
customers with a contract. These 
indications do however point the way 
to a change in attitude and a re- 
appraisal of our way of doing busi- 
ness. There is nothing in these 
trends that would require a serious 
overhaul of our public relations or 
farmer education program. They do 
make a demand for a well informed, 
aggressive banking service with 
qualified lending officers to provide 
it. 


What Do the Customers Want? 


The greatest demand on the farm 
men is to make production, inter- 
mediate, real estate, and commercial 


“You’d be surprised how many people 
forget themselves and leave the small 
change in the plate” 


loans. This is what the customer de- 
mands and should get. The business- 
man who deals with farmers needs 
this same service. This activity pro- 
duces income and fully utilizes the 
training and ability of the agricul- 
tural employee. It enables this man 
to use his fullest skill to protect the 
bank in its lending function. 

The second greatest demand is to 
give intelligent advice on the use of 
capital funds. The choice of an en- 
terprise, or how to apply production 
resources, is a decision that calls for 
the qualified judgment of a specially 
trained employee. 

Farmers also ask rural bankers 
about their personal problems. For 
example, side investments, wills, 
legal matters, and potential divorces 
all find their way to the country 
banker’s desk. The customer expects 
a sympathetic understanding of these 
problems. 


The Concept 


From this background we form a 
basis for the development of a con- 
cept of proper application of the 
farm man’s talents. By the act of 
hiring a specialist the bank has the 
problem half whipped. It recognizes 
that: (1) Its present officers do not 
have the knowledge required to make 
modern day agricultural loans; (2) 
it is losing or will lose business with- 
out an outside farm representative; 
and (3) it needs to attract new busi- 
ness and additional income. 

When hiring a trained man the 
bank announces his qualifications to 
the public and points up the fact 
that he has judgment and a knowl- 
edge of agriculture. Yet many banks 
in launching their programs have 
failed to develop a real goal and 
end up with the “county agent con- 
cept.” They include the public rela- 
tions and farmer education fields but 
fail to capitalize on their great op- 
portunity to broaden the scope of 
their banking business. The farm 
specialist program can produce profit 
only by increasing loans and de- 
posits. New business is gained only 
through better banking service. 
Nothing is gained when a farmer 
becomes closely involved with a pub- 
lic relations man but is referred to 
other bank officers when he attempts 
to secure a loan. From these find- 
ings the First National Bank has 
formed a concept of farmers and 
agricultural businessmen receiving a 
complete banking service from agri- 
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Damage including VSI, 30 Day 
. . Credit Life, Accident & 


complete Physic 
Trip, Collision, @tc. . 
Health. 


NATIONWIDE CLAIM SERVICE . 


we have over 1,000 clpim representatives in the 
area we service .. . all 48 states, U. S. territories 
and possessions. 


AUTOMATIC COVERAGE . 


protection starts the. very minute the loan is 
approved. 


FAST CLAIM SERVICE . 


within one hour after a loss is reported to us, the 
claim is assigned to a representative in the vicin- 
ity by long distance telephone so satisfactory 
settlement can be effected at once. 


MARKET SECURITY . 


we represent several major stock specialty com- 
panies . 


CLAIM PAYING AUTHORITY . 


the insurance companies have confidence in our 
ability, based on over 30 years experience, so 
you will be dealing direct with the individual 
approving the claims. 


Write today for and factual information 


inc. 
_UNoER WRITERS 


Glendale 9-4196 Keeler Bldg. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
INSURING MOBILEHOMES FROM COAST 
TO COAST IS OUR ONLY BUSINESS 
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. with complete underwriting authority. | 


culturally trained personnel. To pro- 
vide less would seem a waste of time 
for both the bank and its employee. 

Making loans is a major effort and 
a basic responsibility of an agricul- 
tural representative. In the employ- 
ment of personnel, the bank must 
satisfy itself that it can grant loan 
responsibility. Small lending author- 
ity is mandatory at the beginning to 
allow the program to work. Unless 
this is done, public relations will suf- 
fer and the bank will fail to make an 
impression with its program. Small 
loans to farmers by trained agricul- 
tural personnel is not dangerous re- 
gardless of their experience in bank- 
ing. Larger loans may be reviewed 
by senior officers of the bank; how- 
ever, the bank should not overlook 
the importance of letting the officer 
who takes the application close the 
loan. An immediate commitment 
and a flexible lending program are 
a commercial bank’s greatest advan- 
tages over its competitors. To fail 
to capitalize on these advantages 
would seriously impair the agricul- 
tural program. 


Training and Promotion 


Rural banks do not have the facil- 
ities or means to educate fully an 
agricultural specialist before he en- 
ters the field. Of course orientation 
in internal operations is necessary, 
but more important are credit files 
and becoming acquainted with cus- 
tomers. It is the responsibility of 
the outside man to become familiar 
with state and national banking 
laws. Attendance at A.I.B. courses 
and advanced banking schools is fully 
justified in view of what we expect 
an agricultural representative to do. 

The agricultural representative 


““My goodness, it’s 

amazing what 

you can do with 
money” 


must be recognized and supported by 
the bank’s top management. All of- 
ficers call on the farm man for sup- 
port in their banking activities. Con- 
stant day to day liaison among top 
management, bank officers, and the 
farm man is essential to the success 
of the program. Daily reports and 
decisions will constantly adjust the 
program, open new avenues of ap- 
proach, and establish rapport be- 
tween management and the employee. 
Neglect by management will create 
a feeling of unimportance and result 
in a loss of initiative and a poor per- 
formance by the agricultural man. 

Men who are equipped to do this 
work surely qualify as potential bank 
officers and promotion toward this 
end should be made as rapidly as 
conditions permit. Only when farm 
men are fully trained bank officers, 
well versed in all aspects of bank- 
ing, in addition to being qualified in 
agriculture, can the bank reap max- 
imum benefit from the program. 

The entire concept of bank offi- 
cers, agriculturally trained, provid- 
ing a complete banking service to a 
bank’s farm customers is ambitious. 
But such a fertile field for both the 
bank and the employee fully justifies 
the effort required. The bank must 
attempt to employ the very best man 
available and in turn use its best 
effort to make the program work. 
The First National Bank holds the 
opinion that unless it expects to 
achieve maximum benefit it would 
be wise to leave the program alone. 
In addition, the employee must have 
an opportunity that justifies his best 
effort. 

Today’s agriculture demands 
knowledgeable banking service and 
farmers will do business with those 
who provide this service. 
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“If farmers work like dairymen and keep books like poultrymen, they can't fail in Mississippi," says Mr. Gayden. 


—says John K. Gayden, Vice-President, 
Deposit Guaranty Bank and Trust Company, Jackson, Mississippi 


Deposit Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company’s service as a corresponding 
bank helps hundreds of farmers to a 
higher standard of living. This service, 
which covers all of Mississippi and 
several parishes in Louisiana, has en- 
couraged the production of beef, dairy 
products, hogs, sheep and poultry. 


The Bank’s service is available to any 
farmer, regardless of size, if his local 
bank wants to go along with him on 
livestock or poultry projects. Deposit 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Company, 
which never makes a direct loan in a 
local bank’s area, does the appraising 
and often carries the big end of the 
loan, being ‘“‘last in and first out.” 


The Bank, as correspondent for more 
than 200 local banks, is a teammate 
with numerous Purina Dealers who 
are playing an important role in the 
diversification of Southern agriculture. 


* * * * 


Deposit Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company, through its complete Ag- 
ricultural Department, has been a 
powerful influence in establishing 
livestock and poultry in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. By filling the income 
gap brought on by row-crop limita- 
tions, livestock and poultry have 
saved many farmers and havegiven 
a lift to business in town. “In eight 
years,”” says Mr. Gayden, Bank 
has had but one loss on livestock 
or poultry.” 


“OUR BANK HAS HELPED HUNDREDS 
OF FARMERS MAKE BETTER INCOMES” 


4 Tom Lauderdale is the poultry 
specialist for Deposit Guaran- 
ty’s Agricultural Department. 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PURINA ...vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


Cattlemen Top Credit Risks 


y= in the Florida Grower 
and Rancher on “The Three C’s 
of Credit,” J. Carlisle Rogers, presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Leesburg, Fla., states: 

“Our experience with loans to cat- 
tlemen has been most satisfactory. 
In my opinion, a real dyed-in-the- 
wool cattleman is about tops as a 
credit risk. 

“We try to ‘cover the waterfront’ 
in the field of agricultural lending. 
And if we can’t make the loan our- 
selves, we always try to help the 
applicant get it somewhere else.” 


A Platform for Agriculture 


HE Farm Journal has proposed a 

“platform for agriculture” calling 
for less Government in farming and 
more self-reliance on the part of 
farmers themselves as a means of 
solving agricultural problems. 

In a recent editorial the Journal 
calls for maintaining some surplus 
farm supplies in Government stock- 
piles as reserves against crop fail- 
ures or need in the case of atomic 
war. And it points out that the Gov- 
ernment cannot get completely out 
of farming so long as it continues to 
give “organized labor and some busi- 
nesses various aid and protections 
which increase farmers’ costs.” 

The Journal believes supports 
should be used only as stabilizers to 
protect prices in time of temporary 
glut—but not as props to hold prices 
above market levels. 

For products in plentiful supply 
or actual surplus, the Farm Journal 
states: “It makes no sense for the 
Federal Government to try to shut 
off production with one hand and on 
the other spend millions of dollars 
supplying fertilizer and lime for 
reclamation, irrigation, and drain- 
age projects” to increase production. 
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Some surplus can be a national 
asset, the Journal states. “Even in 
peacetime we need substantial re- 
serve against crop failure. In time 
of atomic war, such reserve could 
be the means of survival. We urge 
that 80% of our present surplus of 
wheat and corn be set aside as an 
emergency stockpile.” 


Price Support Alternatives 


oH" in the scale of possible al- 
ternatives to price supports 
(which encourage inefficient produc- 
tion on numerous small farms) 
should be some sort of scheme de- 
signed to induce high-cost producers 
to move out of agriculture and into 
fields which are less subject to 
chronic surpluses,” said Dr. G. H. 
Aull, head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology of Clemson College, Clem- 
son, S. C., before the ninth annual 
meeting of the Association of Bank 
Agricultural Representatives in 
Blowing Rock, N. C. 

“Personally, I have felt for a long 
time,” said Dr. Aull, “that farmers 
(individually and in groups) should, 
to a far greater degree than at pres- 
ent, undertake many more of the 
services of processing and handling 
incident to the final sale of their 
products to consumers. As a mini- 
mum they might seek to acquire 
substantial equity in some of the 
firms most directly involved. This is 
a matter which warrants some study 
both as to the soundness of the idea 
and as to the form of organization 
best adapted to its successful ac- 
complishment.” 

Continuing, Dr. Aull said that he 
would add to the foregoing sugges- 
tions such things as: “(1) protec- 
tion against weather hazards on an 
insurance basis; (2) continuance in 
the use of storage loans for normal 
market operations (but not as a 
basis for long-term price supports) ; 
(3) tax policies which favor estab- 
lishment of industries in rural areas; 


(4) modification of laws and regula- 
tions which impede interstate com- 
merce; (5) intensification of efforts 
to increase consumption of farm 
products; and (6) continued im- 
provement in our land tenure and 
farm credit policies.” 


Beef Financing Booklet 


HE Canadian Bank of Commerce, 

Toronto, has done it again. Its 
newest cartoon booklet designed to 
stimulate interest on the part of 
farmers in improving their methods 
and practices is Financing Beef for 
Market. 

Samples of the Canadian Bank’s 
dozen or more cartoon booklets on 
a wide variety of subjects may be 
obtained by writing the head office 
at 25 King Street, Toronto. 


Rural Bank Statement Study 


6¢fFowa’s rural banks had more 
loans at the end of 1959 than 
a year earlier even though deposits 
had declined,” according to an 
“Analysis of Iowa Rural Bank State- 
ments for December 31, 1959,” made 
by the Department of Economics 
and Sociology of the Iowa State 
University. “To meet this unfavor- 
able situation, the rural banks re- 
duced their holdings of cash and 
U. S. securities,” said the report. 
“At the close of 1959, Iowa’s 534 
rural banks still had a substantial 
secondary reserve of U. S. securities, 
equal to 32% of their deposits.” 
This study includes a number of 
tables and charts giving a compara- 
tive summary of the December 31 
statements submitted by Iowa’s rural 
banks. 


4-H Fund Campaign 


foo $600,000 financial program for 
1960 in behalf of 2,225,000 4-H 
Club members has been launched by 
the National 4-H Sponsors Council. 
The funds being sought are for the 
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support of the activities of the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Foundation. 

The banking industry’s campaign 
chairman is Jesse W. Tapp, chair- 
man of the board, Bank of America, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nebraska Credit Folder 


Agricultural Committee of 
the Nebraska Bankers Associa- 
tion has recently issued a 10-point, 
illustrated folder entitled ‘“‘Agricul- 
tural Bank Credit.” Points covered 
include: 

(1) Get Your Credit from Spe- 
cialists; (2) Keep Your Credit in 
One Place; (3) Take an Annual In- 
ventory; (4) Plan to Repay Loans 
out of Operating Income; (5) Plan 
Ahead on Your Credit Needs; (6) 
Use the Right Kind of Credit; (7) 
Work out a Repayment Plan for 
Every Loan; (8) Meet Your Pay- 
ments When Due; (9) Be Frank 
with Your Banker; and (10) Borrow 
to Make or Save Money. 


More Profit in Lean Hogs 


0G producers who continue to 
raise the old-style, lard-type 
hog are missing out on a profit op- 
portunity to ‘raise ’em for less and 
sell em for more,” a poll taken by 
National Live Stock Producer shows. 
“Packers’ interest in paying pro- 
ducers more for meaty hogs stems 
directly from consumer resistance to 
fat pork,” the survey showed. 


USDA Food-for-Peace Kit 


N information kit on the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Food- 
for-Peace program includes fact 
Sheets on these subjects: “Agricul- 
tural Export Volume Sets New Rec- 
ord”; ‘How Hungry Is the World?”; 
“Work of the Voluntary Agencies in 
Foreign Donation Programs”; “Fam- 
ine Relief and Other Assistance”; 
“How Other Free World Countries 
Assist with Agricultural Supplies”; 
“FAO’s Freedom-from-Hunger Cam- 
paign”; and “How Food Helps to Fi- 
nance Economic Development.” 

Copies of the kit may be obtained 
from Press Service, Office of Infor- 
mation, Room 403-A, U. S. Depart- 
os of Agriculture, Washington 25, 

EC. 

The USDA has also issued Agri- 
cultural Information Bulletin No. 
220, Food for the Future—through 
Research, copies of which may be 
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obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 
25 cents a copy. 


An Appraisal of Government 
Agricultural Policy 


RITING on the Economics of the 

Farm Problem in the August 
1960 issue of Commentary Maga- 
zine, Asher Brynes, formerly a con- 
fidential assistant (representing the 
nonfarm viewpoint) to Ezra Taft 
Benson, refers to him as “the con- 
servative Secretary of Agriculture 
who will probably be remembered as 
the man who spent the most money, 
most unwillingly, in all the long his- 
tory of the United States.” 

“As an industry,” writes Mr. 
Brynes, “agriculture is now in a very 
strong position. Its total assets are 
up 300% above 1940, the value of 
farm land has increased by 400%; 
the average worth of a commercial 
farm is $135,000; and the average 
net income of commercial farm op- 
erations, from farming, is $7,200 per 
annum. As for that traditional in- 


The lobby of the South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Anderson, S. C., serves as 
a useful public relations medium. Cus- 
tomers take turns displaying their 
wares, such as automobiles, tractors, 
furniture, airplanes, etc., and the bank 
projects colored slides on a rear view 
projection screen, showing dairy herds, 
farm operations, and gardens of garden 
club members. The picture below shows 
an air line exhibit, with a manikin sun- 
ning herself, extreme right. In the fore- 
ground is Beatrice Clamp, seated, and 
Emily Chamblee, standing, holding a 
water ski. Both Miss Clamp and Miss 
Chamblee are bank employees 


dicator of trouble, the foreclosure 
rate, it was 16 per 10,000 farms last 
year; at the same time the compar- 
able bankruptcy rate for all non-farm 
businesses was 52, or three and a half 
times higher.” 

In a discussion of the money ap- 
propriated by Congress in the cur- 
rent Agricultural Appropriations 
Bill, Mr. Brynes states: 

“The amount directly budgeted by 
Congressman Whitten’s subcommit- 
tee ... for price insurance (‘stabili- 
zation’) was $3,000,000,000 and the 
line budget item for Federal crop 
insurance was $6,300,000, that is, 
about one five-thousandth part of 
the former. 

“Yet Federal money is still spent 
on agriculture as if the industry 
were seriously ailing. Last year the 
total net farm income of all farmers, 
from farm operations, was $11-bil- 
lion. At the same time the Federal 
expenditure on agriculture was about 
$6-billion, which means that it cost 
the people of the United States more 
than 55 cents to enable our farmers 
to earn a dollar—more, since in this 
computation no allowance has been 
made for state expenditures in be- 
half of farming...” 


Federal Supports 


In the Commentary article, Mr. 
Brynes discussed farm Federal sup- 
port at some length, stating: 

“A relatively small number of 
prosperous commercial farms, not 
the more numerous needy, get the 
lion’s share of public support. No- 
body likes to talk about it .. ., but 
we have a large farm population of 
older people, and of insufficiently en- 
dowed, under-educated, poorly cap- 
italized, and generally unequipped 
and under-implemented farmers 
clinging to the scratch-lands of 
America. The Department of Agri- 
culture has only just begun to tell 
them what else to do, where else to 
go. About a million dollars of Fed- 
eral money (a mere one six-thou- 
sandth of the total farm budget) was 
devoted to that purpose last year. 
This year the Administration asked 
that the allocation for this purpose 
be tripled to one two-thousandth.” 

Mr. Brynes said that “at the pres- 
ent time the total direct USDA loans 
to farmers or to agencies performing 
services for farmers, exclusive of 
loans guaranteed by the Department, 
is $17-billion. The Department’s in- 
terest charges are invariably lower 
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than those of any other lender, and 
the collateral it will accept is often 
of dubious value. To take one in- 
stance, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the price-support subsidi- 
ary of the Department, has a lend- 
ing authority of $14.5-billion and an 
inventory of forfeited collateral for 
which $7.2-billion was paid. The 
carrying charges (interest, trans- 
portation, and storage costs only) on 
this and $2-billion of additional price- 
support loans not yet in default, are 
$1.25-billion annually, or $3,500,000 
every day.” 


Decatur Bank Appoints 
New Farm Management Staff 


i ues Citizens National Bank of De- 
catur, Ill., announced recently the 
promotion of Raymond H. Eichel- 
berger to assistant farm manager, 
and the addition of two new farm 
supervisors, Donald E. Bolin and 
Ralph L. Forrest. President John H. 
Crocker said that this expansion is 
necessary due to the continued 
growth of farm management work 
by the bank. George Slater is the 


service 
rain or 
shine 


For total coverage of all your Cincinnati correspondent 
banking needs, look to these experienced gentlemen: Ernst 
‘Bud’ Hackney, vice president in charge of our correspondent 
bank department, Stan Hewitt, Tom Anderson, and Ed Bolmer. 
They are always ready and willing to serve their many 
correspondent bank friends all over the Ohio Valley. They'd 
show you how the Fifth Third Bank will give fast, personal 


attention to all your requests. You'll like correspondent 


banking, Fifth Third Style. Simply call Cincinnati, MAin 1-5400. 


THE FIFTH 


THIRD UNION TRUST CO. ° 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Member: Federal Reserve System ¢@ Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


NT BANK SERVICES—Check Collections Investment Portfolio Analysis Market Research Credit Information ¢ Currency Service 
da 


werline Loan Accomo 


tions e Wire Transfers ¢ Business and Plant Location ¢ Corporate and Individual Trust Service @ Personal Service and many others 


bank’s vice-president and farm man- 
ager. 

Mr. Eichelberger joined the bank 
in 1953 as a farm supervisor. He 
graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1952 and in 1959 passed 
examinations given by The Ameri- 
can Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers to become an ac- 
credited farm manager. For six 
years prior to entering the univer- 
sity, he farmed in partnership with 
his father. 

Donald E. Bolin is a 1946 gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois. His 
experience includes one year as a 
field representative with Swift & 
Company; four years as a vocational 
agricultural teacher; and 10 years 
of farming. 

Ralph L. Forrest obtained his 
B.S. degree from the University of 
Illinois in 1952 and received his 
M.S. degree in 1960. Prior to join- 
ing the bank, he served four years 
as a U. S. Air Force officer; two 
years as assistant Richland County 
advisor; and two years on the Uni- 
versity of Illinois staff performing 
farm cost studies. 

Walter W. McLaughlin, who re- 
cently retired as head of the bank’s 
farm department, will continue with 
the bank as agricultural consultant. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 


Pension Trust Conference 
to Discuss Mortgage 
Investments 


Pension fund trustees will be 
shown ways and means by which 
they can invest in and service or 
handle mortgage loans at a special 
Pension Trust Conference to be spon- 
sored by the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York on September 16. 

Representatives from the industry 
will illustrate every phase of mort- 
gage investment in an effort to con- 
vince pension fund managers that 
mortgage loans are as adaptable for 
pension fund investments as are 
bonds and equities. MBA points out 
that until now only a small part of 
pension fund investments, less than 
2%, has been in mortgages, servic- 
ing being the barrier. The industry 
has succeeded, according to MBA, in 
eliminating the barriers and now 
mortgages, it feels, can be purchased 
by pension funds as easily as any 
other type of securities. 
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if a loan rejection threatens a break... 


when you refer him tt HELLER for financing 


When you refer a customer to Heller for financing, you 
may still hold this customer and his deposit balance even 
though you may find it necessary to reject his loan 
application. Banks refer applicants to us because we help 
businesses to grow. After a “referred” customer outgrows 
our services, we refer him back to his bank. Loan officers 
are better prepared to counsel with our new brochure in hand. 
Ask for “Heller and Its Relationship With Banks.” 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 ’ 342 Madison Ave., New York 17 
9141 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit ¢ Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 
Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 
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One billion dollars 
annually for industry 


Walter E. Heller & Company, Dept. B-9 
105 W. Adams St., 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


[-) Please send me your brochure ‘“‘Heller and 
Its Relationships with Banks.” 


() Have Heller executive call on me. 
Your Name Title. 
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Asricultural Lending During the 60s 


The above title will be the theme of the A.B.A.'s 
National Agricultural Credit Conference in Denver 


cultural Credit Conference will 

be “Agricultural Lending Dur- 
ing the 60s.” The Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association is sponsoring the con- 
ference and it will be held on No- 
vember 14-15 at the Denver Hilton 
Hotel in Denver, Colo. 

The program, now nearly com- 
plete, was announced by John H. 
Crocker, chairman of the commis- 
sion, who is chairman and president, 
Citizens National Bank, Decatur, 
Ml. 

The conference features addresses, 
panels, and discussion groups. There 
will be morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning sessions on the first day, and 
morning and luncheon sessions on 
the final day. 

The meeting, designed to be of real 
practical help to bankers in agricul- 
tural areas, will again present ex- 
perts in the field, including bankers, 
agricultural economists, nationally 
known educators from agricultural 
colleges, a journalist, and successful 
ranchers. 


Te theme for the National Agri- 


Seven Bull Sessions 


The discussion groups, or “bull 
sessions,” will be devoted to the 
topic, “Meeting Agriculture’s Credit 
Needs.” There will be seven of these 
groups, with two leaders for each. 

A tour has been planned for the 
conclusion of the meeting by the 


John H. Crocker 


G. B. Wood 


banks of Weld County. The bankers 
will visit the agricultural area sur- 
rounding Greeley, Colo., which com- 
bines the raising of potatoes and 
truck crops with general farming, 
sugar beets, and cattle feeding in 
one of the most productive agricul- 
tural areas in the country. Eleven 
banks in the county are sponsoring 
the tour, which will visit points of 
historic interest as well as observ- 
ing diversified types of agriculture. 

Educational displays, conducted 
by BANKING, Journal of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, will fea- 
ture equipment, products, or services 
of interest to agriculturally minded 
bankers. 

The program for the two days fol- 
lows: 


Morning Session 
Monday, November 14, 9:15 A.M. 


Presiding, Chairman Crocker. 

“Agriculture in the 60s,” by Dr. 
George L. Mehren, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

“Banks’ Position in Agricultural 
Lending,” by Raymond J. Doll, agri- 
cultural economist, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City, Mo. 

“Future Role of Correspondent 
Banking in Agricultural Lending,” by 
Roger Cunningham, vice-president, 
First Continental National Bank and 
Trust Company, Lincoln, Nebr. 

“Rural Credit Unions,” by Carl E. 


Leonard N. Burch 


Bahmeier, Jr., executive manager, Cal- 
ifornia Bankers Association, San 
Francisco. 


Afternoon Session 
2 P.M. 

Presiding, Del Crouse, executive 
vice-president, The Stockgrowers State 
Bank, Worland, Wyo. 

“Meeting Agriculture’s Credit 
Needs,” by Dr. G. B. Wood, head, De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


Bull Sessions 
8 P.M. 


THEME: 
Credit Needs” 

Coordinator, Dr. T. R. Timm, head, 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology, Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station. 


“Meeting Agriculture’s 


Discussion leaders include: Kenneth 


G. Braley, president, Farmers Ex- 
change Bank, Cherokee, Okla.; Art 
Bralley, vice-president, The American 
National Bank of Amarillo, Tex.; 
Richard H. Clark, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Walker Bank & Trust Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; R. J. Emerson, 
assistant vice-president, Agricultural 
Loan Section, Bank of America N.T. 
& §.A., San Francisco; Hoy B. Etling, 
vice-president, The Fidelity State 
Bank, Garden City, Kans.; Linton C. 
Lull, president, The Smith County 
State Bank, Smith Center, Kans.; 
Charles P. Moore, vice-president, The 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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NEW YORK/Sept. 18-21: 86th Anniversary Convention—A. B. A. 
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William A. McDonnell 
Chairman of the Board 


W. R. Mesenbrink 
Senior Vice President 


Carroll F. Burton 
Vice President 
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Great Falls National Bank, Great 
Falls, Mont.; Roy J. Neider, vice-pres- 
ident, Idaho Bank and Trust Co., Poe. 
atello; C. H. Patten, vice-president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz; 
Donald B. Peterson, president, The 
Commercial Bank of Salem, Oreg,; 
C. K. Skinner, Jr., assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Colorado National Bank, Den- 
ver; Robert L. Voss, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Fremont, Nebr.; 
C. W. Means, vice-president, Stock 
Yards National Bank, Omaha, Nebr. 
An additional leader to be announced. 


Dinner Session 
6:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Mr. Crocker. 
Address by a speaker to be an- 
nounced. 


Morning Session 
Tuesday, November 15, 9 A.M. 

Presiding, Harry W. Schaller, presi- 
dent, The Citizens First National 
Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

“The Water Problem,” by Wayne 
D. Criddle, state engineer, The State 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

“What’s Ahead in Washington?” by 
Paul Martin, bureau chief, Gannett 


Savings are automatic, too | News Service, Washington, D. C. 


with 
“AUTOMATABELS’ 


Start saving up to 10% right now with 
Ever Ready’s new pin-feed automatic 
labels. These amazingly inexpensive 
““Automatabels” have refashioned auto- 
matic labeling and proved a consider- 
able savings for banks, insurance firms, 
schools, government agencies and vir- 
tually every type of business. In three 
sizes, thrifty “Automatabels” will op- 
erate smoothly and effectively in every 
business machine with a pin-feed platen 
or tractor feed, and in addition, are 
used extensively in convenient roll form 


for all platen feed typewriters. 

‘“‘Automatabels” are pressure sensitive 
and will adhere to almost anything. 
Their adhesive provides a smooth- 
as-glass surface when applied to tabu- 
lator cards, assuring perfect operation. 
Ever Ready’s 50 years of label experi- 
ence guarantees the finest quality at 
quantity prices. Send coupon below 
today for more detailed information 
on ‘“Automatabels” and Ever Ready’s 
Label Idea Kit. “Automatabels” come 
in roll form and fanfolded packs. 


READY LABEL 


355 Cortlandt Street « Belleville 9, New Jersey 
leaders in label printing for almost half a century. 


Gentlemen: 


[_] Please send me detailed information regarding ‘Automatabels." 
[_] Please send me actual samples of your ‘‘Automatabels."’ 
[[] Please send me Ever Ready's Label Idea Kit. 


“What’s Ahead with Livestock?”— 
Panel discussion moderated by Leon- 
ard N. Burch, president, The First 
| National Bank, Greeley, Colo. Panel 
members: Reed C. Culp, partner, Culp 
& Sons Sheep Company, Salt Lake 
City; Martin R. Domke, Greeley, 
Colo.; A. F. Leathers, manager, Swift 
& Company, Denver, Colo.; C. W. Mc- 
| Millan, executive vice-president, Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association, 
Denver; and John M. Shonsey, execu- 
tive vice-president, The Omaha (Nebr.) 
National Bank. 


Luncheon Session 
12:30 P.M. 
| Presiding, Mr. Crocker. 
| “Facts and Frills in Farm Finance,” 
| by Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean of agricul- 
ture, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
| Ind. 


A beautiful blonde in an office may 
not be able to add, but she can cer- 
tainly distract. 


Poverty is not a disgrace, but 
name anything else in its favor. 


Three rules for successful speakers: 


stand up, speak up, shut up. 
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Your eyes and ears in Chicago... 


Accurate information, straight from the horse’s 
mouth... (or wherever it is to be found) ... is 
why our many correspondent banking friends 
use City National as their eyes and ears in 
Chicago. 

Big enough to handle a// correspondent bank- 


ing transactions ... buy and sell . . . portfolio 


Member 


Federal Deposit 


Insurance 
Corporation 


advice... transferal of funds... transit service 
around the clock .. . clearings. Small enough to 
provide the personal attention each job needs. 
You always deal with an officer at City National. 

Whenever you need diligent eyes and ears in 
or from Chicago, call on City National. We’d 
like to do business with you. 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 
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CHECKS 


A check does not operate as an 
assignment of funds on deposit 
even in hands of holder in due 
course. 


Prior to the enactment of the 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Act, there was a conflict of opinion 
as to whether a check operated as 
an assignment of funds on deposit. 
In some states it was held that a 
check, upon delivery to the payee, 
operated to transfer or assign to the 
payee the amount for which the 
check was drawn and rendered the 
drawee bank liable to the payee or 
subsequent holder for that amount. 

The Illinois Supreme Court, for 
instance, in Munn v. Burch, 25 IIl. 
35, decided in 1860, ruled that the 
delivery of a check by a drawer 
transferred to the holder so much 
of the funds on deposit as were called 
for by the check. 

Illinois adopted the U.N.I.A. in 
1907. Section 188 of the Illinois Act 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Checks—Notice of Dishonor 
Mortgages 


provides that a “check of itself does 
not operate as an assignment of any 
part of the funds to the credit of the 
drawer with the bank, and the bank 
is not liable to the holder, unless and 
until it accepts or certifies the 
check.” 

The question raised in a recent 
Illinois case was whether §188 ap- 
plied where the holder of a check 
was a holder in due course. 

The plaintiff bank had cashed a 
check for the payee and when the 
check was presented to the drawee, 
payment was refused because, al- 
though there were sufficient funds 
on deposit, the drawer had stopped 
payment. 

The plaintiff bank sought to re- 
cover the amount of the check from 
the drawee. The plaintiff conceded 
that §188 had effected a change in 
the rule of Munn v. Burch and that 
a drawee was not liable to a ‘mere 
holder” of a check unless and until 
the check was accepted or certified. 
However, contended the plaintiff, 


Question Box 


A BANK customer had $3,080.56 in his checking account. He drew a check 
for $9,700 against the account. The bank agreed to certify the check for 
the payee in reliance on the payee’s oral promise to honor a $7,200 draft 
drawn by the customer on the payee and deposited with the bank. The 
bank paid the $9,700 check, but the $7,200 draft was not honored by the 
payee. Can the bank recover on the draft? 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court ruled that there could be no recovery on 
the draft because an oral acceptance does not bind the acceptor even in 
favor of one to whom it is directly communicated. However, the court 
rendered judgment for the bank for $6,613.44, the difference between the 
$9,700 check and the $3,080.56, the amount on deposit when the bank cer- 
tified and paid the check. To permit retention of this amount would be 


inequitable. 
N.W. (2d) 117. 
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§188 did not apply where the holder 
of a check was a “holder in due 
course.” 

In reversing the trial court’s judg- 
ment for the plaintiff bank, the ap- 
pellate court stated that there was 
no doubt that the rule of Munn vy. 
Burch gave way when the U.N.LA. 
was adopted. The court stated that 
the term “holder” in §188 is not 
qualified in any way; it is a general 
term which includes “holder in due 
course”; and there is no indication 
that the legislature intended to ex- 
cept holders in due course from the 
provisions of §188. South Chicago 
Savings Bank v. Drexel National 
Bank (Ill. App.) 164 N.E. (2d) 503. 


NOTICE OF DISHONOR 


Notice of dishonor sent by certi- 
fied mail is sufficient compuance 
with Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act although notice is not 
received. 


The holder of a dishonored negoti- 
able instrument must give prompt 
notice of dishonor to those secondar- 
ily liable. Sections 96 and 105 of the 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 
provide that the notice may be given 
by mail and, if properly addressed 
and deposited in the post office, the 
sender is deemed to have given due 
notice notwithstanding any miscar- 
riage in the mails. 

In a recent Massachusetts case, the 
notice of dishonor had been sent by 
certified mail, return receipt re- 
quested, properly stamped and ad- 
dressed to the home of the endorser 
of dishonored promissory notes. He 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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CCH CONTINUOUSLY REPORTS 
ON SUCH SPECIALIZED 
BUSINESS LAW TOPICS AS: 


Antitrust 

Labor Relations 

Food, Drug, Cosmetic 

Pension Planning 

Banking 

Government Contracts 

Securities Regulation 

Utilities 

Social Security 

Atomic Energy 

Liquor Control 

Motor Carriers 

Stock Transfers 

Corporation 

Aviation 

Trusts and Estates 

Conditional Sales 

Workmen's 
Compensation 

Life Insurance 

Natural Gas 

Fair Trade 
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Railroad Retirement 
Trade Regulation 
Business & Estate 
Insurance 
Wages-Hours 
Negligence Insurance 
Chattel Mortgages 
Automobile Insurance 
Bankruptcy 
Unemployment 
Insurance 
Employee Benefits 
Freight Forwarders 
Profit-Sharing 
Communications 


New York Stock 
Exchange 


Fire-Casualty 
Insurance 

Renegotiation 

Price Discrimination 

Union Contracts 
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FREE 
BOOKLET 


Use handy coupon to re- 
quest your complimentary 
copy of “Giving to Charity 
and Saving Taxes” 
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CCH 
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LAW 
REPORTING 


CCH’s great nation-wide news gathering system 
covers Congress, state legislatures, federal and state 
administrative agencies and courts...constantly on 
the alert for news that may have legal impact on busi- 
ness. 

New laws, amendments, regulations, rulings, and 
decisions are relayed to CCH headquarters as fast as 
they pop up. CCH’s expert legal editors promptly 
analyze, classify, explain and transform this impor- 
tant and needed information into easy-to-understand- 
and-apply working tools for busy business men and 
their advisors. 

Put into print by CCH’s own high speed presses 
working ’round the clock, the REPORTS are quickly 
dispatched to thousands of subscribers all over the 
country. 

No matter what the business or financial regulation, 
you can rely on CCH for timely, thorough and help- 
ful coverage by subject—in one or more of CCH’s 
great family of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS. 


RCE, CLEARING, HOUSE, INC.. 


PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New 17 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. 


CHICAGO 46 
4025 W. PETERSON AVE. 


WASHINGTON 4 
425 13TH STREET, N.W. 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Illinois 
Send us our complimentary copy of “Giving to Charity 
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law topics indicated—no obligation, of course: 
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are you interested... 


ina FULLY 


DEVELOPED 


plant site? 


DENVER 


- UNION PACIFIC has a number 
* of fully developed industrial 
districts available in the eleven- 
state western territory it serves. 


These districts are complete—with all utilities, paved 
streets, and trackage, for immediate use. Thus, you are 
relieved of the burden of preparing the site before you 
proceed with plant construction. 


And, another important factor—you’re also assured of 
the utmost in dependable freight and passenger transpor- 
tation when you locate in Union Pacific territory. 


In considering building, buying or leasing a plant in the 
West, for any purpose, we'll be pleased to assist you in 
every way. Just contact any Union Pacific representative, 
or get in touch with us direct. 


Industrial UNION 
Development PACIFIC 


Department 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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was out of the country at the time 
and the letter, unopened, had been 
returned by the post office with the 
notation, “refused,” across the face 
of the envelope. 

The endorser contended that the 
sending by certified mail of a notice 
of dishonor not received by him was 
not sufficient to charge him with 
liability. He also argued that regular 
mail should have been used because 
such mail might have ensured de- 
livery. 

The Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts decided that the no- 
tice was sufficient. Section 105 of the 
Act makes “reasonable use of any 
form of first class mail (not ex- 


| cluding registered or certified mail) 


for a properly addressed notice of 
dishonor the equivalent of actual 


| notice.” That the use of ordinary 
| mail might have ensured delivery 
| was completely irrelevant, said the 
| court. Durkin v. Siegel (Mass.) 165 
| N.E. (2d) 81. 


MORTGAGES 
A mortgage is presumed paid 
where, for over 20 years, there 
were no payments on the mort- 
gage and no attempts were made 
to collect. 


A presumption of payment from 


| lapse of time may arise with respect 
| to a debt secured by a mortgage. 
| Generally, 20 years is the period 
| adopted, and the presumption arises 
| where the mortgagor has remained 


in possession of the property with- 
out making any payment on account, 


| or an acknowledgment, of the debt. 


The presumption of payment after 
a lapse of 20 years, said the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court recently, is 
a strong one and “is favored in law 
as tending to the repose of society, 
the protection of the debtor, and the 


| discouragement of stale claims.” 


It may be rebutted only by clear, 
satisfactory, and convincing evidence 


| that the debt has not been paid, or 


by “proof of circumstances tending 


| to negative the likelihood of payment 
| and sufficiently accounting for the 
| delay of the creditor.” 


The mortgage involved in this case 


| had been executed and delivered in 
| 1928 to the plaintiff association. It 


was for $10,000 and was subject to 
a first mortgage also in the sum of 
$10,000. 
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In 1933 the plaintiff became in- 
solvent, the shareholders voted a 
voluntary liquidation, and liquidating 
trustees were elected. Thereafter, no 
demand for payment of either prin- 
cipal or interest was made on either 
the original mortgagor or on de- 
fendant, to whom the property had 
been transferred. 

The books of the liquidating trus- 
tees indicated that the mortgage was 
written off as a loss in 1935 and the 
records of the Pennsylvania Banking 
Department, under whose supervision 
the liquidation proceeded, showed 
that the mortgage was written off 
as having no value in 1936. The first 
mortgage was paid and satisfied in 
October 1950. 

Sometime in 1958, it came to the 
attention of defendant’s attorney 
that the mortgage was still outstand- 
ing, never having been satisfied of 
record. He inquired of the trustees 
concerning the status of the mort- 
gage. Thus alerted, the surviving 
liquidating trustees brought this ac- 
tion to foreclose the mortgage. 

They testified that the only at- 
tempt made to collect plaintiff’s as- 
sets was by letters to its debtors be- 
tween 1933 and 1935; that as to this 
mortgage, foreclosure was precluded 
by the first mortgage for $10,000 
which, coupled with several years’ 
taxes due at the time, would have re- 
sulted in no equity for plaintiff. They 
also testified that no payments had 
been received by them and that they 
had made no demand for payment. 

The court held that the “facts and 
evidence presented herein are, under 
the law, insufficient to rebut the pre- 
sumption of payment of this mort- 
gage.”’ Further, the trustees had not 
sufficiently accounted for the delay 
in failing to collect on the alleged 
mortgage indebtedness. The trustees 
were ordered to mark the mortgage 
satisfied. Northeast Alumni B. & L. 
Ass’n v. Schreiber (Pa.) 158 Atl 
(2d) 773. 


Taxation. A New Jersey corpora- 
tion engaged solely in lending money 
on the security of second mortgages 
on real property is taxable, under the 
New Jersey Financial Business Tax 
Law, Stat. Anno. §54:10B-1 et seq., 
as a mortgage financing business or 
as “any other enterprise employing 
moneyed capital coming into compe- 
tition with the business of national 
banks.” Morris & Essex Invest. Co. 
v. Director of Div. of Taxation (N.J.) 
161 Atl. (2d) 491. 
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The big difference in dictating machines goes far beyond price or 
convincing sales talk. To make it easier for you to find the machine 
best suited for your own needs, it will pay you to compare every 
measurement of quality. Once you judge Stenocord objectively 
against others, we think you will agree that Stenocord magnetic 
belt dictation offers best value of all. 


* One unit for ¢ One reusable 


dictation and 
transcription. 


* One button 
controls every 
dictating 
operation. 


STENOCORD HELPS YOU TO SAY IT BETTER... EASIER. 


may be used 
hundreds 
(even thou- 
sands) of 
times. 


*Send coupon today or call your local dealer for full information on the many benefits of 
Stenocord’s new leasing program (arranged through United States Leasing Corporation). 


Pacific Instruments Corp., 
940 North Fairfax Avenue 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
(OLdfield 6-0020) 


Stenocord of America, Inc., 


29 Broadway 
New York 6, New York 
(BOwling Green 9-1480) 


Gentlemen: 
Please send the free information which | have checked below. 


NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

(C0 Please send free kit showing how to profitably use leasing to my 
best advantage. 

(1 Please send “How To Be A Dictator” —humorous booklet of help- 
ful hints and aids. 

( Have representative arrange 7-Day Free Demonstration in my 
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..... frends in Mortgage 


High Yields 
Available 


Bank 
Participation 
in Mortgages 


Long-Term 
Outlook 


Individual 
Ownership 
of Mortgages 


THEODORE VOLCKHAUSEN 


During the past year members of the American Bankers Association have repeat- 
edly been advised by their Savings and Mortgage Division that, because of the high 
yields available, mortgage loans made in this period should be particularly desirable. 
Deplored is the fact that, while over 90% of the commercial banks in the country 
handle savings and time deposits, only 40% make mortgage loans. 


Despite such urgings, few additional commercial banks are entering the mortgage 
field. They have not seen fit to branch into other fields of lending during a period 
of heavy demand for business and instalment loans, particularly into loans which will 
tie up their available funds for a so much longer period and which, for so many of 
them, will involve the expenses of opening new departments. 


Nevertheless, an excellent case can be made for the entrance of presently inac- 
tive commercial banks into the mortgage field. As has been pointed out at various 
A.B.A. meetings, mortgage financing is a service needed by communities which the 
banks serve. Yields, despite some downward adjustments which have taken place 
in the last two months, are still close to their postwar peaks and compare quite 
favorably with the returns available on instalment loans in highly competitive areas. 


Also to be taken into consideration is the long-range investment outlook. Having 
a proportion of a bank’s assets in long-term loans such as mortgages will prove a 
decided advantage during the period—which must sooner or later come—when the 
money flowing in from shorter-term loans cannot so favorably or so immediately be 
re-invested. It appears logical to ask, “Why not acquire these long-term loans at the 
time when yields are most favorable?” 


Two recent developments appear to make such a course even more logical. 


First is the fact that individuals may now buy FHA-insured mortgages from prop- 
erly authorized institutions. It may be a shorter time than most people think before 
mortgage lenders are doing a profitable business along these lines. In fact, because 
the yield to the individual can be a full point higher than he realizes on other in- 
vestments, it may be a service which he will demand—and if he does, he is likely to 
favor the institution which offers it with his other business. 


It is believed that these added prospective customers for mortgages will, when 
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Lending 


Editor, Bankers Research, a newsletter 


properly promoted, prove to be a strong asset to the secondary market—they will 
widen it, help to stabilize it. This can prove valuable during periods when it becomes 
desirable to sell some mortgages, particularly for the smaller institution which does 
not have a big enough portfolio to offer large blocks of mortgages through ordinary 
secondary market channels. 


Second—commercial banks newly entering the mortgage field or deciding on a 
course of expansion are likely to find a more cordial reception among more mortgage 
originators than might have been the case a year ago. The desirability of a wider 
and more diversified list of customers is being emphasized in mortgage banking cir- 
cles these days. Some have found that placing too great dependence on only a few 
major investors leads to occasional feast or famine situations. Some are under pres- 
sure from certain large investors to cut mortgage servicing fees to a point which they 
feel will be unprofitable. These should be glad to take on small accounts in the hope 
they will later develop into more profitable business. 


It is possible that for some of the banks considering entering the mortgage field, 
the secondary market might be the best way to break into it under present condi- 
tions. Right now the competition for local loans, conventional loans in particular, 
has seldom been keener. In a market like this neither the new entry in the field nor 
the lender with a small portfolio is in a position to compete in respect to terms and, 
possibly, in respect to credit standards with the lender who already has a large well 
balanced mortgage portfolio. 


Such local competitive situations are also playing a big part in causing smaller 
banks to steer clear of mortgages during this period of high yields. Even if they want, 
they cannot compete on terms with the mutual institutions when it comes to conven- 
tional mortgages. Perhaps, therefore, a partial answer does lie in getting into mort- 
gages initially through the secondary market — tying in with reliable servicing 
sources. As this is written, investors are still able to obtain yields of 5.5% to 6% 
on secondary market FHA and VA loans after a %4-point servicing fee is paid. 


Our own contacts with experienced investors in the mortgage market make it clear 
the majority is convinced that the longer they put off acquiring mortgages or making 
commitments to acquire them, the lower must be the yield for which they will have to 
settle. On this basis some are going farther than their inflow of money would 
appear to justify. They are evidently prepared to sell more Government bonds if 
hopes for increases in savings do not materialize. 
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BANKING NEWS 


44 States Were Represented 
at A.B.A.’s National Trust 
School at Northwestern U. 


On Aug. 26 Dr. J. Roscoe Miller 
Gave Commencement Address 


Two hundred and eighteen bankers | 
comprised the student body at the 


first annual session of The National 
Trust School, which closed its three 


weeks of classes on August 26 on | 


the campus of Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston, IIl. 

The men came from 44 states, Can- 
ada, Puerto Rico, and Venezuela. 


They ranged in age from 22 to 60 | 
and represented banks in every size | 
“funda- | 


group. They all studied 
mentals of trust business,” later ma- 


joring in either “trust administra- | 


tion” or “trust new business” as 
taught by a faculty of 65 bankers, 


lawyers and jurists, accountants, pro- | 


fessors, and representatives of gov- 
ernmental supervisory agencies. 


One-Time Attendance 


The National Trust School is spon- 
sored by the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association. 
A.B.A. Deputy Manager Robert G. 
Howard is secretary of the Division 


and the director of the school for | 
this session was Joseph H. Wolfe, 
vice-president and trust officer, Mer- | 
chants National Bank of Boston. The | 
new school, designed for one-time | 


attendance, was conceived to fill the 
gap between the courses of the 


A.I.B. and those of The Stonier Grad- | 


uate School of Banking. 

Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, president of 
Northwestern University, addressed 
the commencement exercises. 


University’s chaplain. Richard P. 
Chapman, president of Merchants 
National Bank of Boston and chair- 
man of the board of regents of The 
National Trust School, awarded cer- 
tificates to the students. The charge 
to the class was delivered by Charles 
W. Hamilton, president of the A.B.A. 
Trust Division and senior vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, Tex. 
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In- | 
vocation and benediction were de- | 
livered by Dr. Ralph G. Dunlop, the | 


| institutions may be strengthened in 


With the Photographer at the A.B.A.'s National Trust 
School at Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 


Banker-educator teamwork spells success at the National Trust School, sponsored 
by the Trust Division of the American Bankers Association, August 8-26. Left to 
right, Willard H. Pedrick, professor of law and member, Trust School faculty; 
Joseph H. Wolfe, school director and vice-president and trust officer, The Mer. 
chants National Bank, Boston; Robert G. Howard, school registrar and secretary, 
A.B.A,. Trust Division; and William C. Bradford, associate dean of faculties and 
dean of summer session, Northwestern U., who serves as associate director of the 


A.B.A. school 


Wl 


Gilbert T. Stephenson, Pendleton, N. C., a former president of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division and school faculty member, leads discussion while lunching with students. 
| Clockwise around table from left are William W. Huffman, The Citizens & South- 


ern National Bank of South Carolina, Charleston; Philip M. Browning, Jr., Pitts- 

burgh (Pa.) National Bank; Mr. Stephenson; Townsend N. Treese, Pittsburgh 

(Pa.) National Bank; Peter J. Fisher, Chicago City Bank & Trust Company; and 
Alfred H. Taylor, Jr., Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


A.B.A. Makes Report to Commission on Money and Credit 


The American Bankers Associa- | 
tion has submitted to the Commission 
on Money and Credit a summary, 
conclusions, and recommendations 
regarding ways in which financial 


order that they may more effectively 
finance the nation’s future economic 
growth. 
The various studies underlying the 
summary, conclusions, and recom- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Bankers, Educators, and Government Authorities to Speak at | $234-million on Deposit 


Mortgage Workshop Held in Boston on Oct. 23-25 


The Fourth Regional Mortgage 
Workshop under the sponsorship of 
the Department of Mortgage Finance 
of the American Bankers Association 
will be held at the Sheraton Plaza 
Hotel in Boston, October 23-25, 1960. 
The meeting will attract participants 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, according to Dr. Kurt F. 
Flexner, director of Mortgage Fi- 
nance of the A.B.A. 

General chairman of the 3-day 
workshop will be Louis S. Finger, 
president, Andover (Mass.) Savings 
Bank, and 1959-60 president of the 
AB.A. Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion. 

Sunday, October 23, will be de- 
voted to registration and reception 
of the conferees. The Workshop gets 
under way on Monday morning, Oc- 
tober 24, with addresses on “The 
New Competition—Threat or Chal- 
lenge,’ by Dr. Flexner; ‘Mortgage 
Investments in Pension and Trust 
Funds,” by William F. Keesler, se- 
nior vice-president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston; and ‘The 
Mortgage Market Outlook,” by Dr. 
John Lintner, professor of business 
administration, Harvard University. 

A forum on “A Positive Approach 
to Competitive Problems” is sched- 
uled for Monday afternoon. Panel- 
ists are: Harry Held, senior vice- 
vresident, The Bowery Savings Bank, 


| New York; Robert M. Morgan, vice- 


president and treasurer, Five Cents 
Savings Bank, Boston; D. C. Suther- 
land, senior vice-president, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco; 
and Joseph B. Graves, executive sec- 
retary, Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Flexner will serve as moderator. 


Three Seminars on October 25 


There will be three seminars on 
Tuesday, October 25: (1) ‘Problems 
of Buying and Selling Mortgages in 
the Secondary Market”; (2) “Main- 
taining a Profitable Mortgage Port- 
folio”; and (3) ‘‘Current Money Mar- 
‘et Problems.”’ The seminar leaders 
are: N. Preston Breed, vice-presi- 
dent, Second Bank-State Street Trust 
Company, Boston; J. E. Brucklacher, 
president, Cumberland County Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, New 
Cumberland, Pa.; David L. Currier, 
vice-president, National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston; Stetson C. Edmunds, 
executive vice-president, Rutland 
(Vt.) Savings Bank, Rutland; Rich- 
ard H. Gaylord, president, North- 
field (Vt.) Savings Bank. 

Also C. Frederick Goodwin, vice- 
president and mortgage officer, 
Waterbury (Conn.) Savings Bank; 
Darwin S. Harter, executive vice- 
president, The Pennsylvania National 
Bank and Trust Company, Pottsville, 
Pa.; William C. Langley, vice-presi- 
dent, Middletown (Conn.) Savings 


National Trust School students listen intently as Director Wolfe explains the goals | 


of the school at an assembly session. (Story and additional pictures may be found 
on the opposite page.) 
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in 6,341,000 School Bank 
Accounts in 1959-60 


School children achieved an all- 
time high of money on deposit in 
school savings accounts at the close 
of the 1959-60 school year, according 
to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. A report shows that 6,341,000 
school children representing 17,000 
schools had $234,620,000 on deposit. 

The figures are from a survey con- 
ducted by the Committee on Youth 
Thrift Education of the A.B.A.’s 
Savings and Mortgage Division. Jean 
M. Turano, assistant to the president 
of the Trenton (N. J.) Saving Fund 
Society, is chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

The total of $234,620,000 cannot be 
said to be all that the school savers 
have on deposit, Miss Turano points 
out, since many banks automatically 
transfer school savings into regular 
accounts when the balance reaches a 
certain amount, such as $5 or $10. 

The survey showed that total ac- 
counts gained 4.7% over the previ- 
ous year, while the amount on de- 
posit rose by 8.4%. Interest paid on 
these accounts amounted to $3,700,- 
000. 

The total number of banks active 
in school savings is 795 in 39 states. 
During the school year, 300 banks 
distributed 1,250,000 copies of the 
A.B.A.’s School Saver. 


Bank; Edward J. Lehan, assistant 
vice-president, Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company, Hartford; John G. 
Mont, treasurer, Naugatuck (Conn.) 
Savings Bank; Horace B. Shaw, Jr., 
executive vice-president and trea- 


| surer, Burlington (Vt.) Savings 
| Bank; Harold S. Spelke, senior vice- 


president, The National Bank and 


| Trust Company of Fairfield County, 
| Stamford, Conn.; 


and Richard P. 
Zimmerman, president, The Valley 
National Bank, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Clyde S. Casady, executive vice- 
president, Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, and Edward 
R. Tufts, executive vice-president, 
Massachusetts Bankers Association, 
will serve as co-chairmen of the at- 
tendance committee for the work- 
shop. Executive vice-presidents or 
executive secretaries “of the other 


|| states of the conference area are 


expected to serve on the committee. 
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Carl A. Bimson and Milton 
F. Darr, Jr., Will Speak at 
Bank Women’s Convention 


38th Meeting at Huntington- 
Sheraton, Pasadena, Oct. 10-13 


“The Challenge of a Changing 
World” will be the theme of the 38th 


annual convention of the National | 
Association of Bank Women to be | 


held at the Huntington - Sheraton 


Hotel in Pasadena, Calif., on October | 
10-13, according to Helen L. Rhine- | 


hart, NABW president and vice- 
president, Brenton Companies, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

More than 500 delegates are ex- 


pected to attend the convention, re- | 


ports Louise Crew, general conven- 
tion chairman and assistant cashier, 
First Western Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Pasadena. 

Carl A. Bimson, president of the 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., 
will attend as president of the Amer- 


ican Bankers Association and will be | 


guest speaker at President Rhine- 
hart’s Banquet of the Roses, on Wed- 
nesday, October 12. 


Other program speakers will be | 
drawn from banking, education, gov- | 
ernment, law, and medical fields and | 


will include: 
Milton F. Darr, Jr., president of 
the American Institute of Banking 


and vice-president of the La Salle | 


National Bank, Chicago; the Honor- 
able Mildred M. Lillie, justice of the 


Appellate Court, State of California; | 


J. Maria Pierce, Pasadena educator 


and civic leader; and Jerry Wald, | 


film producer associated with 20th 
Century-Fox Film Corp. 
The advance convention program: 


Monday, October 10 

8:00 A.M.: Get-Acquainted Conti- 
nental Breakfast. 

9:30 A.M.: Annual business ses- 
sion of the convention, at which com- 
mittees will report and other busi- 
ness will be presented and discussed. 


Work in 


Here are some of the projects now under way in the various depart- 
ments of the American Bankers Association: 


Department 


Advertising 
Department 


Advisory Committee 
on Special Activities 


Agricultural 
Commission 


Bank Management 
Commission 


Committee for 
Economic Growth 
Without Inflation 


Committee on 
Credit Unions 


Committee on 
Federal Legislation 


Counci! on Banking 
Education 


Country Bank 
Operations 
Commission 


Type of Study 


3rd issue “Timely Money Tips’—statement en- 
closure 

Best Way to Finance 1961 Car—folder 

On-the-Job Banking Service—promotion kit 

School Saver—autumn issue 

Semiannual report on International Financial 

Developments 


Semiannual survey of banker opinion on agricultural 
credit conditions 

Irrigation Financing—a study 

Cooperative and Government Agricultural Lending 

Providing a Complete Financial Service for Agriculture 


Textbooks: 

Supervision and Training by James M. Slay, vice- 
president, Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond, 
Virginia 

Economics by Professors A. Anton Friedrich, John 
A. Bryson, New York University, and Weldon 
Welfling, Western Reserve University 

Effective Bank Letters by Professor W. George 
Crouch, University of Pittsburgh 

Argumentation and Debate by Dr. Lionel Crocker, 
Denison University 

Commercial Law by James M. Landis 

Negotiable Instruments by James M. Landis 


Check Standards and the Common Machine Language 
The Retention and Destruction of Bank Records (in 
cooperation with Committee on State Legislation) 


Series of leaflets dealing with timely aspects of 
growth-inflation problem. 
Monograph on wages, prices, and productivity 


On-the-Job Services—a new dimension in banking 


Banking Legislation in the Second Session, 86th 
Congress 


Banker Education Programs study 

Booklet on bank services for high schools 
Booklet on banking history for high schools 
Booklet for High School Math. Teachers 


Direct Verification for Smaller Banks—booklet 

How to Cost Analyze the Smaller Bank—a revision of 
the manual Simplified Cost Analysis fer Smaller 
Non-departmentalized Banks 

How to Set Up a Salary Program in the Smaller 
Bank—revision 

Profit planning (budgeting) guide for smaller banks 

Customer Analysis—Market Research Series No. 1— 
booklet 


Appror, 
Completion 
Time 
September 1960 
September 1960 
September 1960 
October 1960 


Fal] 1960 


October 1960 
Fall 1960 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Fall 1961 


Fall 1961 


Fall 1961 
1962 


1962 
1962 


Fall 1960 
Fall 1960 


Fall 1960 


Fall 1960 
September 1960 


October 1960 


February 1961 
March 1961 
March 1961 
September 1961 


Late 1960 
Late 1960 
Late 1960 


Late 1960 
Early 1961 


president, Central State Bank, State 
| Center, Iowa; Ruth A. Bryant, Mem- 
| phis Branch, Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis, Memphis, Tenn.; Treva 
Ann Moore, vice-president and cash- 
ier, The Beach Bank, Jacksonville 
Beach, Fla.; and Iweta Miller, as- 
sistant vice-president, First City Na- 
tional Bank, Houston, Tex. 


1:00 P.M.: Luncheon session, at 
which Judge Lillie will be the guest 
speaker. 

2:30 P.M.: “The Challenge of As- 
sociation Development”—a workshop 
led by Marion Anderton, NABW 
vice-president and assistant cashier, 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A. Par- 
ticipants in the workshop will include 
Betty Vortman, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Na- 
tional Bank; Darlene Miller, vice- 


Helen Rhinehart Marion Anderton 


Tuesday, October 11 
8:00 A.M.: California breakfast. 
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Progress 


(Readers are requested not to write in for these items until their 
completion is officially announced ) 


Department 
Credit Policy 
Commission 


Economic Policy 
Commission 


Employee Training 
Committee 


Instalment Credit 
Commission 


Insurance and 
Protective Comm. 


Public Relations 
Council 


Research Council 


Savings and Mortgage 
Division 


Small Business 
Credit Commission 
State Bank 
Division 


Trust Division 


Type of Study 


Semiannual survey of banker opinion on business 
and credit outlook 


Revision of Commission’s series of six Monetary 
Studies 


How to Train a Bank Teller 


Annual study of instalment credit comparative 
ratios, portfolio diversification, terms, earnings, 
and expenses 

Bulletin on Financing Tuition Fees and Expenses 

Trends in Instalment Credit—1961 (in cooperation 
with Research Council) 

Automobile Financing Through Dealers—a revision 

Instalment Loans to Smail Business—a revision 

Instalment Lending Directory 


Digest of Bank Insurance—9th revision 


Education filmstrip on important role of commercial 
banks in American economy 

New Personal Money Management film 

Revision of PR manual, Your Bank’s Relations with 
Schools 

Several additions to Speech Service for bankers 
addressing public audiences 

The Banker Writes—addition to PR manual series 


Customer Analysis—Market Research Series No. 1 
booklet 
Banking and Monetary Developments 1938-1960 


Incentive Savings Plans—Revision 

Thought-Starter Bulletin on Savings Promotion Ideas 

Personal Money Management—Revision 

Save and Suceced 

Methods and Procedures of Computing and Paying 
Interest on Savings Accounts—Revision 

You, Your Mortgage, and Your Bank—bookiet 

Study on a National Market for Conventional 
Mortgages 

The Mortgage Bulletin 

Study on The Banker’s Role in Urban Renewal 

Handbook for Mortgage Officers 


Loans to Small Business by Commercial Banks 


Condition and Operation of State Banks in 1960 


Trust and Estate Legislation 
An Introduction to Trust Investments 


Approx. 
Completion 
Time 


December 1960 
June 1961 
Indefinite 


Late 1960 


Early 1961 


September 1960 
Spring 1961 
Late 1960 
Spring 1961 
Spring 1961 


December 1960 


Late 1960 


October 1960 
Late 1960 


Late 1960 
Late 1960 
Fall 1960 
Winter 1960 


Fall 1960 
Fall 1960 
Late 1960 
Late 1960 
Early 1961 


September 1960 
December 1960 


September 1960 
Summer 1961 
Indefinite 


October 1960 
March 1961 


Fall 1960 
Late 1960 


9:30 A.M.: “Women’s Viewpoint in 
a Changing World”—a panel mod- 
erated by Bernice Palmer Beasley, 
director of the Beverly Hills (Calif. ) 
National Bank and Trust Company. 
Participating with Mrs. Beasley: Dr. 
Charlotte Georgi, research librarian 
at Graduate School of Business of 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles; Dr. Esther F. Hays, as- 
sistant professor of medicine, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; 


September 1960. 


Dr. Helen C. Lodge, associate pro- 
fessor of education, San Fernando 
Valley (Calif.) State College; Norma 
Goodhue, journalist; and Frideborg 
Cronsioe, branch manager, Skandi- 
naviska Banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 

12:30 P.M.: Jean Arnot Reid 
Award luncheon, honoring the bank 
woman chosen from a list of 10 
women who completed this year, 
with top grades, the American Insti- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


NABAC Will Hold 36th 
Annual Convention in 
Los Angeles, October 9 


Carl A. Bimson and J. P. Wolcott 
Will Be on Program of Speakers 


NABAC, The Association for Bank 
Audit, Control and Operation, opens 
its 4-day 36th national convention 
at Los Angeles on October 9. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 delegates are ex- 
pected. 

Speakers include Carl A. Bimson, 
president, Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Ariz., who will speak as 
president of the American Bankers 
Association; Jesse P. Wolcott, chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation; Dr. Byers Miller, 
executive director of NABAC; David 
M. Kennedy, chairman, Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; Frederich Lynch, Jr., 
senior vice-president, Central Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Dr. Gilbert Brighouse, professor of 
psychology, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles; Dr. W. Ballentine Henley, 
president, College of Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons, Los An- 
geles. Dr. Henley’s subject is “The 
Role of the Executive’s Wife in Her 
Husband’s Success.” 

Also, Robert E. Gross, chairman, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; Edmund F. 
Schnieders, senior vice-president and 
controller, Security First National 
Bank, Los Angeles; Robert W. 
Brown, vice-president, California 
Bank, Los Angeles; O. Kathryn Bell, 
vice-president, The Barnett National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Practical Problem Discussions 


As usual, the program offers nu- 
merous discussions of practical bank 
problems. One is a panel, ‘“Mechan- 
ization Becomes a Reality.” Other 
subjects include directors’ examina- 
tion, administrative trust audit, 
audit under automation, bank quar- 
ters planning, expense reduction, and 
audit tools. 

NABAC’s president is Arthur C. 
Suhrbier, auditor, Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. General chairman of 
the convention is Percy E. Warner, 
vice-president and treasurer, Title 
Insurance and Trust Co., Los An- 
geles. 

Convention sessions will be held 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 
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Bank Women's Convention 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 117) 


tute of Banking requirements for 
its Standard Certificate. Chairman 
of the Founders’ Tribute Committee 
is Barbara Pendleton, assistant vice- 
president, Grand Avenue Bank, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. A.I.B. President Darr 
will speak at the luncheon on the 
progress being made by the Institute 
in expanding its curriculum, new 
textbooks scheduled for production, 
and the opportunities available to 
women bankers through the Insti- 
tute’s educational program. 


Wednesday, October 12 


8:00 A.M.: Regional breakfasts. 

9:30 A.M.: “The Changing World 
of Banking’—a panel by members 
of NABW on “Women in Public Af- 
fairs’; ‘‘Personnel’’; “Trust Ser- 
vices”’; “Personality and Promotion” ; 
“Management Policies’; ‘Banking 
Schools”; “New Trends in Credit’; 
and ‘Public Relations and Inflation.” 

12:30 P.M.: Luncheon. “The Key 
Is in Your Pocket,’ an address by 
Mrs. Pierce. 

6:30 P.M.: Los Angeles Clearing 
House Association reception, fol- 
lowed by Miss Rhinehart’s “Banquet 
of Roses,” at which she and Mr. 
Bimson will speak. 


Thursday, October 13 
9:00 A.M.: Aloha breakfast, fol- 
lowed by installation of officers. Mrs. 
Anderton, presently vice-president of 
the association, is the only candidate 
for the presidency. 


American Bankers Association 


Of 110,000 Bank Officers 
10,923 Are Women, New 
NABW Survey Reveals 


The nation’s banks have a 
total of 10,923 women officers 
and 1,583 women directors, ac- 
cording to a recent count made 
by the Research Committee of 
the National Association of Bank 
Women. There is an estimated 
total of 110,000 bank officers, 
both men and women, exclusive 
of directors, according to recent 
estimates by the Bank Personnel 
Administration of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Working from the spring edi- 
tion of the 1960 bank directory, 
the NABW committee found that 
there are 164 women bank presi- 
dents included in the 10,923 
figure. 

Treva Ann Moore, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the First 
National Beach Bank, Jackson- 
ville Beach, Fla., is chairman of 
the Research Committee, NABW. 


Entertainment and Sightseeing 

Pre-convention tour of Disney- 
land; reception by the Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel; sightseeing trips to 
Hollywood, Santa Monica, Beverly 
Hills, home of the Tournament of 
Roses Parade, and the Rose Bowl; 
reception by the American Express 
Company; post-convention tour to 
Hawaii. 


CALENDAR, 1960-61 
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Remington Letter on 
Constitutional Amendments 
Sent to Member Banks 


On August 19, John W. Reming. 
ton, president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, sent a letter to al] 
member banks reminding them of 
the fact that proposed amendments 
to the Association’s Constitution are 
to be voted upon at the first genera] 
session of the 86th annual conven- 
tion in New York on Tuesday, Sep. 
tember 20, 1960. 

President Remington, who is pres- 
ident of the Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., pointed 
out in the letter that under the pro- 
visions of Article XI, Sec. 1, of the 
present Constitution, the proposed 
amendments were published in the 
August 1960 issue of BANKING. 

He urged each member, and the 
delegate for each member, to ex- 
amine the proposed amendments 
prior to the forthcoming convention 
in order to be apprised of the changes 
made and the reasons therefor. 


Money and Credit Report 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114) 


mendations will be submitted to the 
commission at a later date. It is 
anticipated that copies of the sum- 
mary will be made available to inter- 
ested bankers upon release of the 
information by the commission. 

The Commission on Money and 
Credit was set up as an independent 
group by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and is financed 
by the Ford Foundation. 


1961 JANUARY 1961 FEBRUARY 


11-13 Conference of Eastern Bankers Associa- 
tion Executives, Shamrock Cliff Hotel, 


18-21 
23-25 


2- 4 
14-15 
17-18 


29-30 


86th Annual Convention, New York City 

4th Regional Mortgage Workshop Meet- 
ing, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston 

34th Western Regional Trust Confer- 
ence, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 

9th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver 

29th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
The Drake, Chicago 

Southern Secretaries Conference, Fran- 
cis Marion Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 


Newport, R. I. 


13th National Credit Conference, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 

42nd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 

Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 

Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
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29- 
June 2 
12-24 


May 


June 


15-18 
13-14 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Sept. 8-10 


Sept. 15-17 
Sept. 25-27 


Oct. 
Oct. 


11-12 
14-15 


16-18 
17-18 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 23-26 


Nov. 10-12 
1961 
Mar. 22-25 
Apr. 5-13 
Apr. 8-11 


Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 


June 


June 
June 


September 1960 


American Institute of Banking, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle 

Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
University, New Brunswick, 


87th Annual Convention, San Francisco 

10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, The Statler Hilton, Dallas, 
Texas 


State Associations 


Maine Savings Banks, 
House, Poland Spring 

Massachusetts Savings Banks, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 

Texas Bankers Instalment Credit, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

New Hampshire Fall Meeting, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Moines 

Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Poland Spring 


Des 


Florida, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour 

Maryland, Cruise on the S.S. Hanseatic 

Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 

Georgia, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Sa- 
vannah 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 

Ohio, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 

Delaware, Hotel du Pont, Wilmington 

Missouri, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City 

Illinois, Sheraton - Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

New Jersey, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

Kansas, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Wichita 

California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Massachusetts, The Equinox House, 
Manchester, Vt. 

South Dakota, Sheraton Johnson Hotel, 
Rapid City 

North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 

Minnesota, Saint Paul Hotel, Saint Paul 

Indiana, French Lick - Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 

Dist. of Col., The 
Springs, Va. 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 

New Mexico, La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

Valley Lodge, Sun Valley, 

aho 


Homestead, Hot 


20-23 


22-24 
25-28 


Oct. 3- 6 


Oct. 9-12 


Qct. 10-13 


Oct. 
Nov. 


30- 
Nov. 3 
27- 
Dec. 2 
1961 
Apr. 10-12 


Apr. 19-21 


Apr. 20-22 
May 1- 3 


May 15-17 


June 5- 7 


Sept. 11-13 


Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 
Vermont, The Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, 
Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
a. 


Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 
*New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea 
Hotel, Portsmouth (New Castle) 
*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea Hotel, Portsmouth 
(New Castle) 
Washington, Leopoid Hotel, Bellingham 
Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
Montana, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, 
Wyo. 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 
Maine Mutual Savings, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 
Massachusetts Mutual Savings, Equinox 

House, Manchester, Vt. 

Nebraska, Sheraton - Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha 
Iowa, Hotel 
Moines 
Oregon, 12th Annual Banking Confer- 
ence, Multnomah Hotel, Portland 


The Balsams, 


Fort Des Moines, Des 


* Joint Meeting 


Other Organizations 


59th Annual Convention, National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of State Banks, 
Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City 

National Safe Deposit Convention, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 

Robert Morris Associates 46th Annual 
Fall Conference, Denver Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 

MBA 47th Annual Convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

NABAC 36th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Annual Convention, Huntington-Sher- 
aton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 

Financial Public Relations Association 
Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 

Investment Bankers Convention, Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


NABAC Eastern Regional, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Charge Account Bankers Associa- 
tion, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 

Independent Bankers Association, Sher- 
aton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

NABAC Northern Regional, Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

NABAC Southern 
Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. 

NABAC Western Regional, The Jack 
Tar Hotel, San Francisco 

NABAC 37th Annual Convention, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Regional, Hotel 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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The A.B.A.’s 1960 Nominating Committee 


States, the District of Co- 

lumbia, and Puerto Rico are 
represented on the American 
Bankers Association’s Nominating 
Committee for 1960. 

Members and alternates are elected 
each year by A.B.A. member banks 
during the annual conventions of 
their respective state bankers asso- 
ciations. 

The Nominating Committee of 
1960 will meet in advance of the 
formal opening of the 86th annual 
convention of the A.B.A. in New 
York and nominate candidates for 
the presidency and vice-presidency 
of the Association for the ensuing 
year. The committee will report on 
its nominees at the first general ses- 
sion of the convention, to be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday, 
September 20, following which the 
elections will be held. 

The new officers will be installed 
at the second general session of the 
convention, which will be held on 
Wednesday, September 21. 


\ LL of the 50 states in the United 


The committee: 


ALABAMA: (Member) John J. 
Flowers, Jr., executive vice-president, 
Dothan Bank & Trust Co.; (Alter- 
nate) John Will Gay, president, First 
National Bank, Scottsboro. 


ALASKA: (Member) W. T. Kegley, 
president, First National Bank, 
Juneau; (Alternate) R. R. Borer, 
president, First Bank of Cordova. 


ARIZONA: (Member) R. W. Heyer, 
executive vice-president, Southern Ari- 
zona Bank & Trust Co., Tucson; (Al- 
ternate) L. A. Bimson, president, The 
Bank of Douglas, Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS: (Member) D. C. West, 
president, First National Bank, Berry- 
ville; (Alternate) Sam Bowman, pres- 
ident, McGehee Bank. 


CALIFORNIA (Member) Ransom M. 
Cook, president, Wells Fargo Bank 
American Trust Co., San Francisco; 
(Alternate) G. A. Walker, president, 
Farmers & Merchants Bank of Long 
Beach. 


COLORADO: (Member) Norman M. 
Dean, executive vice-president, Weld 
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County Bank, Greeley; (Alternate) 
James J. Durkin, vice-president and 
cashier, Colorado National Bank, Den- 
ver. 


CONNECTICUT: (Member) Allan R. 
Carmichael, executive vice-president, 
Connecticut Savings Bank, New 
Haven; (Alternate) Milton H. Glover, 
senior vice-president, Hartford Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. 


DELAWARE: (Member) William R. 
Brown, cashier, First National Bank 
of Wyoming; (Alternate) Edwin P. 
Neilan, chairman of board and presi- 
dent, Bank of Delaware, Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: (Member) 
Thomas J. Groom, president, Bank of 
Commerce, Washington; (Alternate) 
Richard A. Norris, president, The 
Riggs National Bank, Washington. 


FLORIDA: (Member) Emmet Addy, 
president, Sarasota Bank & Trust Co.; 
(Alternate) W. R. Rosenfelt, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Winter 
Park. 


GEORGIA: (Member) William C. 
Clary, Jr., president, The Bank of 
Toccoa; (Alternate) James E. Hall, 
president, The Bank of Soperton. 


HAWAII: Member and alternate have 
not yet been named. 


IDAHO: (Member) Ralph J. Com- 
stock, president, First Security Bank 
of Idaho N.A., Boise; (Alternate) 
John A. Schoonover, chairman of 
board, Idaho First National Bank, 
Boise. 


ILLINOIS: (Member) Wilfred H. Heit- 
mann, president, Northwest National 
Bank of Chicago; (Alternate) Robert 
J. Sterling, president, Union National 
Bank of East St. Louis. 


INDIANA: (Member) Floyd A. Hines, 
president, Fayette Bank and Trust 
Co., Connersville; (Alternate) William 
J. Riley, president, First National 
Bank, East Chicago. 


Iowa: (Member) James H. Pullman, 
president, Fremont County Savings 
Bank, Sidney; (Alternate) Charles H. 
Walsh, president, Farmers & Mer- 
chants Savings Bank, Burlington. 


Kansas: (Member) C. V. Morris, 
president, Citizens National Bank, Em- 
poria; (Alternate) C. B. Haworth, 
president, Boulevard State Bank, 
Wichita. 


KENTUCKY: (Member) John G. Rus- 
sell, president, Peoples First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Paducah; (Alter- 
nate) M. H. Alcorn, Jr., executive 
vice-president, Citizens State Bank, 
Hazard. 


LOUISIANA: (Member) E. Gauthier 
Coco, president, Moreauville State 
Bank; (Alternate) W. P. Sevier, Jr., 
president, Tallulah State Bank & Trust 


Co. 


MAINE: (Member) Frederick B. Nel- 
son, first vice-president, Casco Bank & 
Trust Company, Portland; (Alternate) 
Arthur F. Maxwell, president, First 
National Bank of Biddeford. 


MARYLAND: (Member) Harper R. 
Clark, senior vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore; (Alternate) 
Joseph N. Shumate, president, Farmers 
National Bank, Annapolis. 


MASSACHUSETTS: (Member) William 
B. Schmink, vice-president, National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston; (Alternate) 
Ernest W. Lay, vice-president, State 
Street Bank & Trust Company, Boston. 


MICHIGAN: (Member) Fred Marin, 
president, Bank of Lansing; (Alter- 
nate) Gus A. Dahlen, president, Na- 
tional Metals Bank of Ironwood. 


MINNESOTA: (Member) George T. 
Somero, president, First National 
Bank, Ely; (Alternate) George S. 
Henry, vice-president, First National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 


MississipP!: (Member) R. P. Parish, 
Jr., president, Bank of Greenwood; 
(Alternate) G. M. Moore, president, 
Grenada Bank, Grenada. 


MissourRI: (Member) William A. 
Borders, president, Security - Mutual 
Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis; (Alter- 
nate) Rae A. Evans, president, Central 
National Bank, Carthage. 


MonTANA: (Member) R. M. Waters, 
president, Security Trust and Savings 
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FACTS ON CALIFORNIA, gathered trom dependable sources in the half a hundred communities we serve, are 
swiftly fed to Crocker-Anglo’s headquarters in San Francisco (above) by Bank's own inter-branch and intra-bank 
communications systems — one of the most advanced in the banking world. 


Population, for one thing. Swelling at the rate of 1,500 persons 
per day, California should become the most populous state in the 
Nation by 1965. Every 1,400 new residents will support 200 industrial 
jobs, 33 stores and shops, 24 professional men, 18 teachers, 320 
automobiles, 6,600 acres of farm products. In Northern and Central 
California 260,000 persons will expand the population this year! 
This is the great growth area served by Crocker-Anglo National Bank. 

If your customers need facts on any of the more than 50 diversi- 
fied communities we serve, count on Crocker-Anglo for the answers. 
Perhaps, too, your bank is looking for a banker’s bank central to 
California and central to the West Coast. If so, count on Crocker-Anglo 
for outstanding correspondent service. You'll like the way we do 


UP GOES another Atlas ICBM business. 
at Vandenberg AFB, California 


CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


Cabfornias Qldest Mational Bank 


ASSETS OVER $1,750,000,000 
CAPITAL FUNDS OVER $125,000,000 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS: 
| MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 20 


KEEPING TABS ON HOUSING BOOM in his area, is R. C. Cappock, Jr., Crocker-Anglo VP. 
Above, he gets close-up look in Sacramento at new 86-unit housing tract, part of the 84,000 MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
new dwellings thot will be built this year in the territory the Bank serves. Crocker-Anglo main- 

tains nine offices in Sacramento and vicinity, more than 90 offices in California, and has many 

others planned or under way to keep pace with its rapidly growing territory. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 


Bank, Billings; (Alternate) V. C. Hol- 
lingsworth, president, Citizens State 
Bank, Hamilton. 


NEBRASKA: (Member) Harold E. 
Roe, executive vice-president, Bank of 
Bennington, Bennington; (Alternate) 
E. M. Black, executive vice-president, 
First National Bank, Fullerton. 


NEVADA: (Member) E. Parry 
Thomas, executive vice-president, Bank 
of Las Vegas; (Alternate) E. J. 
Questa, president, First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE: (Member) Wil- 
liam H. Weston, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Whitefish Savings Bank & Trust 
Co.; (Alternate) William J. Barrett, 
president, Nashua Trust Co. 


NEW JERSEY: (Member) J. Milton 
Featherer, executive vice - president, 
Penn’s Grove National Bank and Trust 
Co.; (Alternate) Richard G. Macgill, 
executive vice-president, First Trenton 
National Bank, Trenton. 


New Mexico: (Member) Charles K. 
Johnson, president, First National 
Bank, Artesia; (Alternate) Joe B. 
Sisler, president, Clovis National Bank. 


NEW YorRK: (Member) John W. 
Wurts, president, Marine Midland 
Trust Company of Southern New York, 
Binghamton; (Alternate) Eugene H. 
Morrison, vice-president, Orange 
County Trust Company, Middletown. 


NORTH CAROLINA: (Member) G. 
Harold Myrick, executive vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Lincolnton; 
(Alternate) J. E. Paschall, president, 
Branch Banking & Trust Co., Wilson. 


NORTH DAKOTA: (Member) G. H. 
Hernett, president, McIntosh County 
Bank, Ashley; (Alternate) A. O. Mc- 
Lellan, president, Merchants National 
Bank and Trust Co., Fargo. 


OHIO: (Member) Willard I. Webb, 
Jr., president, Ohio Citizens Trust Co., 
Toledo; (Alternate) C. L. Long, execu- 
tive vice-president, First National 
Bank & Trust Company, Steubenville. 


OKLAHOMA: (Member) Albert C. 
Kelly, president, Admiral State Bank, 
Tulsa; (Alternate) M. E. Thompson, 
president, First National Bank, Calu- 
met. 


OREGON: (Member) Harold A. Weiss, 
senior vice-president, United States 
National Bank of Portland; (Alter- 
nate) Baker Ferguson, vice-president, 
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First National Bank of Oregon, Port- 
land. 


PENNSYLVANIA: (Member) John R. 
Simpson, president, Third National 
Bank & Trust Co., Scranton; (Alter- 
nate) Stanley B. Aldrich, president, 
Crawford County Trust Company, 
Meadville. 


Puerto Rico: (Member) Rafael 
Carrion, Jr., president, Banco Popular 
de Puerto Rico, San Juan; (Alternate) 
Esteban A. Bird, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Banco Crédito y Ahorro Ponceno, 
San Juan. 


(Member) Norman 
T. Worthington, vice-president, Citi- 
zens Trust Co., Providence; (Alter- 
nate) Milton A. Roy, assistant vice- 
president, Industrial National Bank, 
Providence. 


RHODE ISLAND: 


SouTH CAROLINA: (Member) Robert 
G. Clawson, executive vice-president, 
The Bank of Hartsville; (Alternate) 
Porter Williams, vice-president, First 
National Bank of South Carolina, 
Charleston. 


SouTH DAKOTA: (Member) Robert 
Walrath, president, First Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Watertown; (Alternate) 
Charles H. Burke, vice-president, 
Pierre National Bank. 


TENNESSEE: (Member) H. F. Ruther- 
ford, president, Union-Peoples Bank, 
Clinton; (Alternate) Ridley Alexander, 
president, Second National Bank, Jack- 
son. 


TEXAS: (Member) Robert H. Stew- 
art, III, president, First National 
Bank in Dallas; (Alternate) James A. 


Elkins, Jr., president, First Cit, Na- 
tional Bank, Houston. 


UTAH: (Member) K. J. Sullivan, ex- 
ecutive vice - president, Continental 
Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake City; 
(Alternate) Eugene Overfelt, presi- 
dent, Gunnison Valley Bank, Gunnison. 


VERMONT: (Member) Roland T. Sand- 
berg, president, Vermont Bank & Trust 
Company, Brattleboro; (Alte:nate) 
Edmund P. Shaw, vice-president, trea- 
surer, and trust officer, Killington Bank 
& Trust Company, Rutland. 


VirGINIA: (Member) E. H. Ould, 
president, First National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke; (Alternate) R. C, 
Walker, executive vice-president, Pen- 
insula Bank and Trust Co., Williams- 
burg. 


WASHINGTON: (Member) J. H. Diet- 
zen, first vice-president and manager, 
Yakima Valley Branch, National Bank 
of Washington, Yakima; (Alternate) 
George Christenson, president, Bank 
of Stevenson. 


WEST VIRGINIA: (Member) James 
W. Strider, executive vice-president, 
Bank of Charles Town; (Alternate) 
Bernard N. McCutcheon, executive 
vice-president, Nicholas County Bank, 
Summersville. 


WIscvNSIN: (Member) Edward J. 
Ruetz, president, Kenosha National 
Bank; (Alternate) Carl A. Biederman, 
president, Oshkosh National Bank. 


WYOMING: (Member) Jack Dever- 
eaux, president, First State Bank, 
Newcastle; (Alternate) R. J. Hoff- 
man, president, American National 
Bank, Cheyenne. 


Value of New Construction Put in Place 


: value of new construction put in place in July 1960 amounted to 
$5.2-billion, according to estimates of the Bureau of the Census, U. S. 


Department of Commerce. 


These estimates are released for the first time 


this month on a new basis reflecting the revised, higher level of new 
private housing starts announced by the Bureau in May. 

On the new basis, total new construction put in place in July 1960 was 
3% above the June 1960 level, approximately the normal increase between 
June and July, and 4% below the July 1959 level. The cumulative value 
of construction expenditures in the first several months of 1960 amounted 
to $30.4-billion, 2% below the $31.2-billion expended during the first seven 


months of 1959. 


The seasonally adjusted annual rate of total new construction expendi- 
tures was $55.5-billion in July 1960, about the same as in June 1960. The 
annual rate of private construction expenditures increased slightly from 
$39.8-billion in June 1960 to $40-billion in July 1960. During the same 
period the annual rate of public construction expenditures declined about 
2% from $15.8-billion in June 1960 to $15.5-billion in July 1960. 
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Files more than 1000 checks per hour! 


New Remington Rand Kard-Veyer® units set record rate for 
check filing at American Security & Trust Co. with smaller staff! 


“Automation in other departments left our file 
procedures lagging until we put in a Kard-Veyer 
installation”, states Chester B. Sellner, Vice- 
President and Comptroller of American Security 
& Trust Co., Washington, D. C.... “Now, due to 
much greater speed, fewer people do a faster fil- 
ing job. The ease of operation of Kard-Veyer 
greatly reduces filing error... puts less stress on 
employees. The result: better customer service 
because of increased morale. 


Remington Rand can help you select the right 
Kard-Veyer Unit for your particular banking 


Remington. Fland Systems 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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operation—CUSTOMER INFORMATION FILES * CHECK 
FILING * SIGNATURE FILES * TRUST INDEXES * MAS- 
TER ACCOUNT NUMBERING IDEXES * LOAN INDEXES 
For an illustrated brochure describing all Kard-Veyer 


models write Room 1913, 122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17 
— specify LBV811 
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Federal Reserve 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


of political science it would be a 
highly undesirable thing to have the 
control of our money under the in- 
fluence, too directly, of the head of 
a political party, who is also the head 
of the Government.” Dr. Golden- 
weiser thought it unwise to give the 
Board’s chairman any closer role in 
Administration activities, lest he be 
outvoted and yield on matters re- 
quiring from him a degree of de- 
tachment. 

A vital aspect of the Federal Re- 
serve’s independence was brought 
out by Dr. Goldenweiser: its inde- 
pendence from the Federal budget. 
If the Fed had to have annual ap- 
propriations it would be subject to 
much greater political pressures 
than it has been. Dr. Goldenweiser 
testified : 


Congress is an inflationary body... 
because the groups .. . that are in 
favor of inflation are vastly better 
organized than many millions who 
suffer from inflation ... and I think 
that it is very wise for Congress to 
have a few hurdles between itself 


and direct influence on current 
credit policies. 


Similarly, another Congressional 
witness, Harold Stein, testified in 
1952: 


Congress really wants to impose on 
itself, as well as on the President, a 
kind of barrier . . . to too quick re- 
sponse to the electorate, to the way 
the wind blows today and tomorrow. 


In the writer’s view such inde- 
pendence as the Federal Reserve has 
enjoyed since it escaped from Treas- 
ury domination in 1951 should be 
preserved. Although it is an inde- 
pendent establishment, the Fed is 
not without its master: the Con- 
gress. This is demonstrated every 
time a Congressional committee calls 
before it the Board’s chairman, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank presidents or the 
whole Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee. The Board should cooperate 
closely with the Treasury, as it does; 
but it should not again in peacetime 
be subservient to the Treasury, as 
seems to have been the case a dec- 
ade ago. The responsibilities, and 
the viewpoints, of the Treasury and 
the Board are necessarily different. 


As we have seen, the Fed is inde. 
pendent not of the Government but 
within the Government. It cannot 
ignore the Treasury. It must work 
with it, but on terms of equality, 
Originally, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Comptroller of the 
Currency were ex officio members of 
the Board. This tie was severed by 
the Banking Act of 1935, a step 
which had the endorsement of the 
then Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau, and two former 
Secretaries, Carter Glass and Wil- 
liam McAdoo, all Democrats. The 
Act recognized the separation of 
functions. None the less, wartime 
necessities, as we have noted, sub- 
ordinated the Fed to the Treasury 
and it was not until 1951 that the 
Fed regained freedom of action. 
Since then Fed policies have been 
repeatedly criticized by Democrats, 
among them Senator Kennedy. Be- 
tween Mr. Martin and Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s Treasury no major clash of 
opinion has come to light. If in 


November the wind blows toward 
Sen. Kennedy and the Democratic 
platform is next year put to the test, 
it will be interesting to see which 
way the Board leans. 


FOR 
MORE THAN 
A CENTURY... 


Wells Fargo American Trust has been 
the ‘‘bankers’ bank”’ in the West since 
Gold Rush Days. Today, through our 


more than 100 banking offices in 
Northern California, we offer a service 
noted for extraordinary thoroughness. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


WELLS FARGO 
BANK 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: 464 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Reserve Requirements Loosened 


by New FRB Amendments 


HE Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 

tem amended its Regulation D, relating to bank re- 
serves and reserve requirements, in three respects, ef- 
fective August 25 and September 1, 1960. 

The changes, made in further implementation of an 
act of Congress relating to vault cash and reserve re- 
quirements, will make available about $600,000,000 of 
additional reserves for expanding bank credit as the 
economy enters the season of rising credit needs. 

(1) Effective August 25, 1960, member banks out- 
side of central reserve and reserve cities (‘country 
banks”) will be permitted to count, in meeting their 
reserve requirements, any vault cash that they hold 
in excess of 24%4% of their net demand deposits. At 
present they can only count any vault cash that they 
hold in excess of 4% of net demand deposits. 

(2) Effective September 1, 1960, reserve city and 
central reserve city banks similarly will be permitted 
to count vault cash in excess of 1% of their net de- 
mand deposits, instead of the present 2%. 

(3) Effective September 1, 1960, the reserve require- 
ment of central reserve city banks against their net 
demand deposits, now 18%, will be reduced to 1742%. 
This change is a first step toward compliance with a 


provision of the 1959 act that the differential between | 
the requirements of central reserve city and reserve | 


city banks be eliminated by July 28, 1962. Since the 


requirement for banks in reserve cities is now 164%2%, | 


the present action reduces the differential from 11% 
percentage points to 1 point. 


Each member bank of the Federal Reserve System | 
is required to maintain on deposit with the Federal Re- | 


serve bank of its district: 
(1) If not in a reserve or central reserve city— 
(a) 5% of its time deposits, plus 
(b) 11% of its net demand deposits. 


(2) If in a reserve city (except as to any bank lo- | 
cated in such a city which is permitted by the Board | 


of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, pursuant 
to §204.2 (a) (2), to maintain the reserves specified 
in subparagraph (1) of this paragraph) — 

(a) 5% of its time deposits, plus 

(b) 164%4% of its net demand deposits. 


(3) If in a central reserve city (except as to any | 
bank located in such a city which is permitted by the | 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, | 


pursuant to § 204.2 (a) (2), to maintain the reserves 
specified in subparagraph (1) or (2) of this para- 
graph) — 

(a) 5% of its time deposits, plus 

(b) 1744% of its net demand deposits. 


Because of the first two changes, about % of the | | 
6,200 member banks will be able to count a part of 


vault cash in meeting their required reserves. 


The amount of reserves made available by today’s | 


actions on vault cash will be around $480,000,000, of 
which somewhat more than half would be at country 
banks and almost all of the remainder at reserve city 
banks. The reduction in the requirement of central re- 
serve city banks arising from the third change will re- 
lease about $125,000,000 of reserves. 
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NEWEST developments in Magnetic Ink test equip- 
ment engineered specifically for the Banking industry 
by the nation’s leading manufacturers and distributed 
by a firm that specializes in serving the Magnetic Ink 
field. 


MAGNETIC INK PRINTING TESTERS: “Go” or ‘“No-Go” 
instruments to quickly check the signal strength level of 
checks printed with Magnetic Ink. 


4 OPTICAL TEST EQUIPMENT: A quick, convenient, simplified 
method for making extremely precise measurements of 
Magnetic Ink characters. Check with critical accuracy hori- 
zontal and vertical locations, field boundaries, character 
spacing, ink spread, thickness, etc. 


MAGNAMAT OFFSET PAPER MASTERS: Specifically devel- 
oped for Magnetic Ink printing. Manufactured to exacting 
standards, finest imaging characteristics, highest dimen- 
sional stability. 


ae INK FILM THICKNESS GAUGES: Instruments to measure 
ink film thickness on ink rollers. 


ONE SOURCE buying pools a vast knowledge of 
Magnetic printing for you... and effects greater 
dollar and time for busy banks. 


Mail for your FREE « copy of 
tion You Can Use Regarding Magnetic Ink Printing”’ 
or write for consultation on specific problems. 


Magnetic Printing Controls, Inc. 
Dept. B-1 

13 West Redwood Street 

Baltimore 1, Maryland 

Please send us your latest literature. 
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The gleaming finish on ranges, refrigerators, 
washers, dryers, or other appliances is really more 
than a finish when it’s porcelain enamel . . . it’s 
part of the product, a bonded surface of enduring 
beauty. 


Our interest in porcelain enamel stems from the basic 
product, the ‘“‘frits’’ produced by Eagle-Picher’s 
Chicago Vitreous Corporation. As a manufacturer’s 
manufacturer, we have developed a special fund 
of knowledge in this and various other fields. For 
it is part of our job to combine background, capacity 
and flexibility in a way that most efficiently serves 
other manufacturers. 


To better serve our manufacturing customers we 
carry on a continuing program of research and 


EAGLE-PICHER / Manufacturer's Manufacturer 


development. Out of this sustained research have 
come new areas of knowledge . . . new develop- 
ments such as low temperature enamels . . . new 
products such as Tint-Taniums (exclusively de- 
veloped colored frits). 


The natural versatility of porcelain enamel, en- 
couraged by research such as ours, has led to ever- 
widening uses. It has found its place in products 
that range from jewelry to jet engine liners to 
“curtain walls’’ encasing modern buildings. Despite 
the current broad span of applications for porcelain 
enamel, there are undoubtedly many more to come. 
We welcome the opportunity to explore such appli- 
cations with other manufacturers, architects and 
industrial designers. 


SINCE 1843 ¢ THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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A.B.A. Trust Conference 


Announcements 


42nd Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers 


| Association, will be held at The Wal- 


EAGLE-PICHER DIVISIONS 
AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CHEMICALS AND METALS DIVISION 


Zinc and lead pigments and oxides * 
Special purpose electric power supplies * 
Electronic grade germanium, gallium, 
cadmium sulphide *% Sulphuric acid * Slab 
zinc & Cadmium * Chat. 


CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 


Porcelain enamel frits for home appliances, 
plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, architectural 
paneling, outdoor signs and other products 
requiring protective finishes * “Lusterlite” all- 
porcelain enameled gasoline service stations. 


FABRICON PRODUCTS 


Waxed paper, polyethylene and cellophane 
wrappers % “Lamin-Art” decorative plastic 
sheets % Molded plastic parts * Custom 
impregnated papers, textiles and glass 
cloth *% Automotive parts, such as door 
trim panels, trunk liners, dash insulator 
mats and glove boxes. 


INSULATION DIVISION 

Insulating cements, blocks, blankets, felts, 
pipe covering * Diatomite filter aids, aggre- 
gates, absorbents, catalyst supports. 


THE OHIO RUBBER COMPANY 
Molded and extruded rubber parts for the 


automotive, agricultural equipment, electrical 


appliance, toy and other industries * Natural, 
synthetic and silicone rubber products * Semi- 
Pneumatic tires % Flexible vinyl parts % Rub- 
ber-to-metal parts % Polyurethane products, 
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| dorf-Astoria in New York, Febru- 


ary 6-8, 1961, Trust Division Presi- 
dent Charles W. Hamilton has 
announced. 

Mr. Hamilton is senior vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, Tex. 

The Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
annually draws upward of 2,000 trust 
officers from all sections of the coun- 
try and several foreign countries. 
The 41st conference, held in early 
February 1960, attracted a record 
attendance of 2,363. 


29th Mid-Continent Committees 


Chairmen of committees for the 
American Bankers Association’s 29th 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
scheduled to be held at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago, November 17 and 
18, have been announced by Presi- 
dent Hamilton and R. Emmett Han- 
ley, president of the Corporate Fi- 
duciaries Association of Chicago. The 
Chicago association will be host to 
the conference. 

Mr. Hanley is senior vice-president 


of the City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. 

Michael A. Georgen, vice-president 
and cashier of the City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, will be chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. Other com- 
mittee members are: 

Asa J. Baber, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany, Entertainment; Victor L. Bed- 
ingfield, second vice-president, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, Regis- 
trations; John S. Dunhill, assistant 
secretary, Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Hotels; J. A. Gallas, assistant 
vice - president, La Salle National 
Bank, Information; M. B. Hagel, as- 
sistant trust officer, City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, Auditor; Robert C. Hansen, 
assistant vice - president, American 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, Meeting Places; Whit- 
field D. Hillyer, assistant manager, 
Advertising and Public Relations 
Department, The Northern Trust 
Company, Publicity; and August J. 
Hurt, Jr., secretary, Trust Depart- 
ment, The First National Bank of 
Chicago, Program. 


Bulletin Published o 
“Financing Higher Education 


by Commercial Banks” 


HE Instalment Credit Commission 

of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation has sent to A.B.A. members 
a special bulletin on ‘Financing 
Higher Education by Commercial 
Banks.” It details a typical bank 
plan in operation and presents plans 
of a number of state organizations 
as well as those of several commer- 
cial banks. 

The basic essentials of a tuition 
loan plan “should provide funds to 
cover all the student’s reasonable ex- 
penses while attending college,” the 
bulletin says. Under normal circum- 
stances, an educational loan is made 
to a student who plans to attend a 
fully accredited school or who is 


presently a student of a college or 
university. ‘The financing plan may 
cover the entire college education 
and living expenses or any portion 
thereof from one to four years. 
Loans to offset the cost of graduate 
work or professional training also 
come within the limits of this type 
of program,” 

Most banks, it is pointed out, favor 
the limitation of a financing ar- 
rangement with the signature of a 
bona fide parent, guardian, or a 
creditworthy sponsor on the note. A 
general requirement in most bank 
plans is that the borrower be a resi- 
dent of the state or metropolitan 
trading area. 
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Bank Stocks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 

for each can build a reserve equal 
to three times its own loss experi- 
ence. Column 4 of Table V expresses 
the valuation reserve as a percent- 
age of the bank’s capital, conven- 
tionally defined. On the average, re- 
serves equal 20% of the capital of 
the small banks and 14% of the cap- 
ital of the larger banks. 

Second, consistent with the aggre- 
gate data presented earlier, the small 
banks typically have a lower payout 
ratio than the larger banks. The 
average payout ratio for the small 
banks over the 5-year period was 
20%; the average for the larger 
banks was over 50%. The relatively 
more attractive earnings for small 
banks, combined with their low pay- 
out ratio, indicate that earnings are 
being compounded at a rapid rate. 


A Critical Point 


The third systematic difference— 
and this is critical—is that small 
banks typically sell at substantial 
discounts from book plus valuation 
reserves, while the larger banks 


command a premium.!® The assets 
of banks are typically highly liquid 


and could be liquidated over a rea- 
sonable period of time with little 
loss. Like a closed-end investment 
trust, a bank stock selling at less 
than its book implies that dollars 
can be bought at a discount. 

To conclude, the sample of small 
banks, typical of many small banks 
throughout the country, have been 
more profitable than the sample of 
selected large banks. The small banks 
also hold a higher level of reserves 
that are, for the most part, hidden 
and po::sess characteristics of growth 
stocks- -a low payout ratio and high 
earning: on book. How can the 
anomaly be explained that these 
banks sll at discounts from book 
while ot! er banks command a pre- 
mium? ‘he memory of the depres- 
sion is, oi course, part of the answer. 
Small ba: ks were hit harder than 
the large ‘anks. But it is doubtful 
that the p rformance record during 
the Thirties explains the entire dis- 
count. Rather the marketability of 
the securities themselves must also 
be considered, for, if a security is 
traded in an imperfect or negotiated 


10 There has been little change in the relation- 
ship of market price to book for the Chicago 
securities since 1954. While the average ratio 
of price to book increased slightly (from 61 to 
64%) between 1954 and 1959, 14 of the 26 
banks studied sold at a higher percentage of 
book in 1954 than in 1959. 
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market, its value may be understated 
and remain understated for long 
periods. 

The market for the securities of 
small banks is just such an imper- 
fect market. SEC full disclosure 
rules do not apply to banks. Income 
statements need not be reported. 
Valuation reserves need not be re- 
vealed. Accounting practices need 
not be stated. Moreover a potential 
stockholder may not even know in 
what direction a bank is expanding. 
Total loans may rise, but is this be- 
cause consumer loans or mortgage 
loans or commercial loans or farm 
loans rose? In the absence of these 
elementary facts, the risk of invest- 
ment mounts. 


Few Shares, Few Owners 


A small bank may have only a few 
shares outstanding. For example, 
one of the banks studied had issued 
only 2,000 shares and another only 
4,000 shares. Typically, the number 
of stockholders is few, and the own- 
ership concentrated. Since many of 
the smaller banks are closely held, 
the volume of trading is restricted 
and the marketability of their secur- 
ities impaired. 

Frequently the president of the 
small bank makes the market in the 
bank’s security. To buy securities 
you approach the bank president and 
place your name on a “list.” In time, 
if a few shares become available, he 
may call you. To sell bank stock, 
you approach the president, who 
turns to his list. If the president is 
a buyer himself, he may take your 
entire block. If not, you may have 
to wait until someone places a bid. 
In short, the market for the secur- 
ities in small banks is thin and ne- 
gotiated; it is not an auction market 
as we have come to know the term 
in other areas. 


The Market for Larger Banks 


The securities of the largest banks, 
on the other hand, are traded in 
wider markets. There are more se- 
curities outstanding and markets may 
be made by professional over-the- 
counter houses. More information is 
published in standard financial man- 
uals, reducing uncertainty and, hence, 
the investment risk. Moreover, bid 
and asked quotations appear in 
many of the large urban news- 
papers. The market for these secur- 
ities, then, more closely resembles 
the markets for other over - the - 
counter securities. 


It is our belief that increased mar- 
ketability has widened the demand 
and raised the price of the secur- 
ities of the larger banks. Their bet- 
ter marketability has contributed to 
the fact that they sell at a higher 
price/earnings ratio than the smaller 
banks, and typically at a premium 
over book rather than at a discount 
from book. 


V—Marketability 


Factors 


Prudent management as well as 
the requirements of supervisory au- 
thorities compel a bank’s decision 
making unit to relate risk assets to 
ownership capital. If capital is lim- 
ited, a bank may be unwilling to 
extend a loan. This reluctance is 
independent of the borrower’s merit. 
Under these conditions, the bank is 
not performing its social task. 


Price v. Value Paradox 


Banks can augment their capital 
through retained earnings or float- 
ing additional equity. Aggregate 
bank earnings, when adjustments 
are made for risk and accounting 
practice, have been comparable to 
those in all manufacturing and util- 
ities. Until 1958 the rate of return 
on book for small banks has been 
greater than the rate of return on 
large ones. Moreover the small banks 
made larger transfers to valuation 
reserves. The reported earnings of 
the small banks, therefore, have 
been understated more than the earn- 
ings of the large. Yet the stocks of 
small banks that we studied typically 
sell for less than book value plus 
valuation reserves, while the secur- 
ities of large banks frequently sell 
for more than their liquidating 
value. 


The Paradox Explained 


We believe this paradox to be sim- 
ple. For securities with a low pay- 
out ratio and high earnings on book 
are precisely the kind of investments 
many people desire. These are the 
earmarks of “growth situations.” 
Low dividends cannot be the answer. 

It has been alleged that the reason 
for the low price/earnings ratio of 
small banks is their low payout ratio. 
But precisely because their secur- 
ities sell at less than book, a high 
retention rate is necessary if the 
bank is to raise additional equity. 

We believe that the poor market- 
ability of the securities of small 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


BANKING 


Every 
2minutes... 


Every 
2 minutes... 


...a seller sells, a buyer buys in the big, high-speed government 
bond market at the Continental Bank 


We’re one of the largest and most active primary markets for U. S. Government Bonds 
in the world. Every two minutes, here at the Continental, a transaction is completed. 

Phone us to sell, and chances are the sale will be made before you hang up. Phone us 
to buy, and we'll probably have what you want right at hand, or certainly very close by. 

Our correspondents use this market freely. So do their customers. Why don’t you? Just 
phone the Continental—STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO Member F.D.I.C. 
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Made by Smead... these 


banks, culminating in dilution prob- 3 

quality Filing and Stationery = jems, arise from several factors. It 

Products will save time... is more difficult to get reliable in- | 
formation about a small thana large 

. bank. A larger volume of their re- 

quent savings in ... serves is hidden, and balance sheet : 

and income statements are difficult ~ 

to follow. Annual reports are skimpy ~ 

and only the most perfunctory state- ‘ 


ments are reported in standard fi- 
nancial manuals. A small bank may 
have only a limited number of shares 
outstanding, and the market in these 
securities is frequently made by an 
amateur. This amateur may be an 
operating officer of the bank who is 


himself one of the principal share- ONE BANK 


holders. 


Results of Poor Marketing ; SE RVES 
What are the consequences of the ALL ARIZONA 


low price of bank stock which we 

have attributed to poor marketing =| 

and not low intrinsic investment 2 65 OFFICES 

values? First and foremost, the © 

community suffers. The low stock | E 

prices mean that the cost of cap- 

ital is higher than it needs to be; | 

banks therefore acquire less capital 2 President _ 
, and assume less risk than they other- F memoce FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

1. CREDIT FILE BINDER wise would. Borrowers who might | syciitiinniascisistinniiased - | 


Resources Over $600 Million : | 


with prong fasteners have been accommodated are forced 
2. INDIVIDUAL FILE POCKETS to turn to higher-cost, less efficient | 
expanding — drop front financial intermediaries. Second, the | 
3. TABBED OPEN END FILING bank suffers because its growth po- F | 
POCKETS for chattel mortgages, tential has been curtailed. The third Our experienced CELULEE 


perfect writing surface 
: group that suffers from poor mar- . | 
4. BRIEF PROPOSAL COVERS ketability is minority stockholders, te at the disposal of 


who may be forced to sell their stock 


5. SMEAD’S LEATHER-LIKE MA- whoever trades with Japan 
TERIAL EXPANDING WALLET iO price less than its intrinsic 
If the marketability of bank stocks The 
5 tab clinices s were improved, we believe, banks OK | | 
7. BANK DEPOSIT SLIP FILE would increase their capital and as- A 
indexed 1 to 31, 914” x 7” sume more risk in their asset port- Bank, Ltd. | 
8. TELL-I-VISION FILING SYSTEM folios. This, in turn, would lead to NAGOYA, JAPAN 
legal size from 25 up to 10,000 a more efficient allocation of the st tliat 
divisions economy’s resources. 
9. LEGAL SIZE SYSTEM FOLDERS Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
2-Pli-Top for space saving a Osaka, Kobe, Sapporo, and 
10. PRESSBOARD GUIDES AND other major cities through- 
FOLDERS CONFIPENTIAL out Japan 


11. OPEN END LEGAL ENVELOPES 
12. LABEL HOLDER WALLETS 
13. FLAT WALLETS LEGAL SIZE 


14. CELL-U-WELD FOLLOW-UP 
FOLDERS 


New York Representative Office : 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


London Representative Office : 
107, Old Broad St., London, E.C. 2 


SEE YOUR SMEAD STATIONER 
(there is one near you) 
He can, without a doubt, help you to 
file it faster and better. 


SMEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HASTINGS, MINN 


A L ANGELES 


“Confidentially ... 
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Customer Names, Photos 
Featured in Bank Ads 


Bianco brothers (left to right) : Joe, Paul, Bill 
and Pete — Casa Grande 


“Grass roots” banking 


Arizona farmers and ranchers like the Bianco 
brothers, who own and operate a large ranch 
in Casa Grande, need a bank that is as much 
“at home” in the field as it is in town. That’s 
why they and so many other Arizona farm 
families choose First National as their bank. 
They get sound advice (backed up by 83 years 
of experience) and their financial problems are 
dealt with sympathetically by people who know 
farming and ranching—from the grass roots up! 


Whether you want to open an account, get 
financial advice or just cash a check, you can 
count on a warm welcome at your nearby First 
National Bank office. You’ll find courtesy .. . 
experience . . . and people make the difference 
at the state’s oldest bank. 


Inst National Bank of Arizona 
high readership from 
newspaper advertisements that fea- 
ture names and photographs of ac- 
tual people. The series, appearing in 
statewide papers and trade maga- 
zines, stresses the personal touch 
and service, with emphasis on sav- 
ings deposits. 

Sixty branch managers throughout 
Arizona assist in contacting customer 
subjects for the pictures. Then the 
bank’s advertising personnel follows 
through, endeavoring to approach 
each ad from a different copy point. 


An election never proves anything 
except that different parts of the 
country are mad about different 
things. 


September 1960 


| Union Trust Company—Rochester * Marine Midiend Trust Company of 
| Southern New York—Binghamton-Elmira ¢ Marine Midland Trust Com- 


STATE-WIDE MIDLAND 
COURIER SERVICE... 


offers fast clearing of New York State 
items through 2,000 miles of daily truck 
runs serving most upstate cities and many 
smaller communities as well. 


HOME-TOWN 
KNOWLEDGE... 


of local conditions is available from 
Marine Midland bankers in 98 communi- 
ties. They can help you help your custom- 
ers do better business in New York State. _ 


11 banks with 174 offices 
serving 98 communities. 


New York State's 
.: first family 
of home-town banks 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo * The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York—New York City * Genesee Valley 


pany of Central New York—Syracuse * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley—Utica * The Northern New York Trust Company— 
Watertown * Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown * The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy * Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Rockland County—Nyack * Auburn Trust Company—Auburn 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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INTEREST 


The word “interest,” as used in this 
message, refers to the personal 
interest on the part of all our 
people in the quality of the mer- 
chandise we deliver to our cus- 
tomers. With us, it is so pronounced 
that we cannot help but single it 
out for special recognition. It man- 
ifests itself in many ways which 
combine to add value to our 
product and enhance our buyer- 
supplier relationship. 


It is astonishing, and of course 
gratifying, how often our plant 
people come up with ideas that 
strengthen the presentations of our 
sales staff. From a departmental 
standpoint, this might be consid- 
ered intrusion in some organiza- 
tions, but we prefer to call it 
“overlap of interest’ and we value 
it highly because over the years it 
has contributed so much to our 
sales program. What motivates it, 
no doubt, is our practice of letting 
everyone in on the act whenever 
we have something pending that 
needs to be thought out. 


UNE J 


CHECK PRINTERS 


How important is this? Well, in 
the light of recent increased printer 
responsibility, it would seem to be 
a most important part of supplier 
obligation. We no longer are 
delivering pieces of paper printed 
to suit merely the aesthetic 
demands of the buyer, but rather 
source documents that must in 
addition satisfy the delicately 
balanced mechanism of high-speed 
equipment. As a consequence, the 
significance of customer satisfaction 
takes on new meaning for those 
who sell, design, produce or ship 
each order that leaves our plants. 


In these days, when so many things 
are new, the job of each person 
has learning content no matter 
how experienced he may be. To 
gtasp the significance of these new 
things, it is necessary literally to 
“wring each subject dry” in discus- 
sion with a large number of people. 
It is difficult to measure the value 
of such discussion, but in our case 
we think it represents the plus 
you get from us. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 


100,000 Bankers read 37,000 
copies of BANKING every 


month 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS FOR 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1888 


ABBOTT 


125th CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


On August 25, 1960, the Board of 
Directors declared the following quar- 
terly dividends, payable Oct. 1, 1960, 
to shareholders of record Sept. 8, 1960: 


45 cents a share on Common Shares. 
$1.00 a share on Preferred Shares. 


Paul Gerden, Secretary 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 
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INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


Common Dividend No. 163 


A dividend of 62% ¢ per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payab!e 
September 15, 1960, to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business August 
26, 1960. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


August 5, 1960 


“Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbools 
and pocket check covers. Commission bosis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street ¢ Clevciand 13, Onio 


New York State 
Branching Tesi 


LTHOUGH a trial date has been 
set for a courtroom controversy 
over the legality of New York State’s 


| new banking law, which in effect per- 


mits city banks to spread branches 
deep into surrounding suburbs, the 
New York State Banking Board has 
already granted permission for new 
branches to be established under the 
law’s contested provisions. The 
State’s recently passed Omnibus 
Banking Act of 1960 has been the 
object of much pre-and-post enact- 
ment controversy. 


Nine Out-of-City 
Branches Authorized 


At an early August meeting, the 
10-man board held a marathon four 
hour and 14 minute session at which 
a total of nine new branches were 
authorized, and approval is antici- 
pated for a possible 22 more. Six of 
the authorizations permit New York 
City banks to open branches in 
Nassau County; the other three per- 
mit up-state branches, one to he lo- 
cated in Westchester County close 
to the city itself. Six other applica- 
tions, five filed by one New York City 
bank, were rejected. 


Further Action Awaited 


The board is not expected to re- 
convene until September 10, four 
days after the date set for court ac- 
tion contesting the act. Franklin 
National Bank of Long Island, which 
has vigorously opposed the measure 
from its beginning, has consented, 
with attorneys for 10 New York City 
banks and the State Banking De- 
partment, to consolidate into one 
legal action scheduled to start on Sep- 
tember 6 its various suits contesting 
the act. The suits were initiated by 
Franklin National in protest against 
the suburban expansion provisions 
of the act, which the bank claims are 
unconstitutional. 

Since the act is considered to pave 
the way for statewide expansion of 
bank facilities, and since some 10 
ether states banking restric- 

expansion this act 

wiih much interest, partic- 
in those states. 
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WHEN MELLON BANK ANSWERS, 
IT’S THE MAN YOU WANT! 


Now reach him faster at CEntral 2- .. . plus his personal extension number 


Direct Dialing makes it easier than ever to handle your business with Mellon Bank. Now each department and individual has a “direct 
dial” telephone number. You call straight through to your man at Mellon Bank, saving valuable time. 

Just call CEntral 2- plus the four-digit extension number of the person or department you want. Of course, you still can reach our 
operator at CEntral 2-4100 if you don’t have the number you need. Direct Dialing helps you get your man at Mellon Bank faster. 

This new “direct dial’ telephone system—among the first in the United States—is another convenient service of Mellon Bank. 
It's one more reason why you should call on Mellon Bank for all your correspondent banking services! 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY « PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA (Sey 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION | 
CAPITAL FUNDS $296,585,965.63 LO | 


Ar MOAN. | 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


sixteen years ago. It will reaffirm 
these rights for all Americans of 
whatever race, place of residence, or 
station in life: 

“The right to a useful and re- 
munerative job in the industries or 
shops or farms or mines of the na- 
tion.” 


Fiscal Responsibility 


We vigorously reject the notion 
that America, with a half-trillion-dol- 
lar gross national product, and nearly 
half of the world’s industrial re- 
sources, cannot afford to meet our 
needs at home and in our world re- 
lationships. 

We believe, moreover, that except 
in periods of recession or national 
emergency, these needs can be met 
with a balanced budget, with no in- 
crease in present tax rates, and with 
some surplus for the gradual reduc- 
tion of our national debt. 


Four-Point Program 
To assure such a balance we shall 


pursue 2, four-point program of fiscal 
responsibility. 

First, we shall end the gross waste 
in Federal expenditures which need- 
lessly raises the budgets of many 
Government agencies. 

The most conspicuous unnecessary 
item is, of course, the excessive cost 
of interest on the national debt. 
Courageous action to end duplica- 
tion and competition among the 
armed services will achieve large 
savings. The cost of the agricultural 
program can be reduced while at the 
same time prosperity is being re- 
stored to the nation’s farmers. 

Second, we shall collect the bil- 
lions in taxes which are owed to the 
Federal Government but not now col- 
lected. 

The Internal Revenue Service is 
still suffering from the cuts in- 
flicted upon its enforcement staff by 
the Republican Administration and 
the Republican Congress in 1953. 

The Administration’s own Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue has 
testified that billions of dollars in 
revenue are lost each year because 
the Service does not have sufficient 
agents to follow up on tax evasion. 

We will add enforcement personnel, 


Through our own offices in all 3 states, you can 
reach immediately into California, Oregon and 
Washington, covering all your Western trans- 


actions with one account in this one bank. 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities...PORTLAND, Oregon...SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington * HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA. STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


“4 


and develop new techniques of en- 
forcement, to collect tax re. enue 
which is now being lost throug! eva- 
sion. 

Third, we shall close the loopholes 
in the tax laws by which certain 
privileged groups legally escape their 
fair share of taxation. 

Among the more conspicuous loop- 
holes are depletion allowances which 
are inequitable, special consideration 
for recipients of dividend income, 
and deductions for extravagant ‘‘bus- 
iness expenses” which have reached 
scandalous proportions. 

Tax reform can raise additional 
revenue and at the same time in- 
crease legitimate incentives for 
growth, and make it possible to ease 
the burden on the general taxpayer 
who now pays an unfair share of 
taxes because of special favors to 
the few. 

Fourth, we shall bring in added 
Federal tax revenues by expanding 
the economy itself. Each dollar of 
additional production puts an addi- 
tional 18 cents in tax revenue in the 
national treasury. A 5% growth 
rate, therefore, will mean that at the 
end of four years the Federal Gov- 
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13,725,619 people saw U.S. Steel movies in 1959. 


Business and proiessional groups, schools and the 
general public, watched some three dozen U. S. Steel 
educational films in over 47,000 separate showings. 
Perhaps you have seen some of these films: 

“Rhapsody of Steel’ has been praised as one of the 
finest theatrical shorts ever produced. It shows the 
history of steel from its Stone Age discovery to the 
important role this remarkable metal now plays in 
conquering space. This outstanding animated color 
film is now being shown in a number of motion pic- 
ture theaters throughout the country. 

“Plan for Learning” won an NEA School Bell Award 
last year for “distinguished public service advertising 
in behalf of education.” This color film tells the story 
of how one community worked together to build a 


September 1960 


much-needed new school. In addition to group show- 
ings, the film was also featured on TV. 

‘‘The Five Mile Dream,” a theatrical short, is the 
story of bridging Michigan’s Straits of Mackinac. 
Almost 314 million people saw this film last year. 
“Practical Dreamer,” which offers kitchen planning 
tips; “Mackinac Bridge Diary;” “Jonah and the 
Highway;” and “Steel—Man’s Servant” are some of 
the films most requested during 1959. 

If you would like complete booking information 
about U. S. Steel movies, write United States Steel, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS is a registered trademark 
(ss) United States Steel 
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HEAD OFFICE OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION, HONG KONG 


If you do business 
world-wide... call on 
the international bank 


The Hongkong Bank, with its subsidiaries, has 
111 branches in Europe, Asia Minor, Asia and 
America. Together with the Bank’s correspond- 
ents in Australia, Africa and South America, 
complete domestic and international banking 
facilities are offered throughout the world. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO: 80 Sutter Street 

LOS ANGELES: 212 West Seventh Street 
NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street 

Total Assets More than $1,120,000,000 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


| ernment will have had a total of 


nearly $50-billion in additional tax 


| revenues above those presently re- 
| ceived. 


By these four methods we can 
sharply increase the Government 
funds available for necded services, 
for correction of tax inequities, and 
for debt or tax reduction. 


Challenge of the 1960s 


“Much of the challenge of the 
1960s, however, remains unforeseen 
and unforeseeable. 

“If, therefore, the unfolding de- 
mands of the new decade at home 
or abroad should impose clear na- 
tional responsibilities that cannot be 
fulfilled without higher taxes, we 
will not allow political disadvantage 
to deter us from doing what is re- 
quired. 

“As we proceed with the urgent 
task of restoring America’s produc- 
tivity, confidence, and power, we will 
never forget that our national in- 
tcrest is more than the sum total 
of all of the group interests in 
America. 

“When group interests conflict 
with the national interest, it will be 


the national interest which we serve.” 


REPUBLICANS: 


To provide the means to a better 


| life for individual Americans and to 
| strengthen the forces of freejtom in 


the world, we count on the proved 


| productivity of our free economy. 


Despite the lamentations of the 


| opposition in viewing the economic 


scene today, the plain fact is that 
our 500 billion dollar economy finds 
more Americans at work, earning 
more, spending more, saving more, 
investing more, building more than 


| ever before in history. The well- 


being of our people, by virtually 
every yardstick, has greatly ad- 
vanced under this Republican Ad- 
ministration. 

But we can and must do better. We 


| must raise employment to even 
| higher levels and utilize even more 


fully our expanding, over-all capacity 
to produce. We must quicken the 


| pace of our economic growth to prove 
| the power of American free enter- 


prise to meet growing and urgent 


| demands: to sustain our military 
| posture, to provide jobs for a grow- 


OUR NINETY-SIXTH YEAR IN WORLD-WIDE BANKING 


ing labor force in a time of rapid 
technological change, to improve liv- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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Onder than the 
Washington Monument .. . 


It is hard to imagine Washington without the 
Washington Monument, for the cornerstone of that 
venerable structure was laid July 4, 1848. 


By the same token it is difficult to think of the 
Nation's Capital without a “Riggs Bank”, since the 
founding of this institution antedates the Monu- 
ment by 12 years. 


In 1836, William W. Corcoran opened his modest 
exchange and brokerage business on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, to be followed four years later by the bank- 
ing partnership of Corcoran & Riggs, subsequently 
Riggs & Company, and finally, The Riggs National 
Bank. Through all these changes in time and title 
the same dependable banking service grew and 
prospered... without interruption... without default 
... with never a faltering in the confidence and 
esteem of the people served. 


The Riggs National Bank has grown as Washington 
has grown. As the leading bank in our Nation’s 
Capital, we are proud of the part we have played in 
the growth of our Federal City ... proud, too, that 
in our own field we represent a tradition of out- 
standing banking strength that is “OLDER THAN 
THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT”. 


RIGGS 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


WASHINGTON, D.C. * FOUNDED 1836 


RESOURCES OVER $500,000,000 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 
FIFTEEN CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


Member — Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member — Federal Reserve System 


September 1960 
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ing standards, to serve all the needs 
of an expanding population. 


Accelerate Economic Growth 


We therefore accord high priority 
to vigorous economic growth and 
recognize that its mainspring lies in 
the private sector of the economy. 
We must continue to foster a healthy 
climate in that sector. We reject 
the concept of artificial growth 
forced by massive new federal spend- 
ing and loose money policies. The 
only effective way to accelerate eco- 


in Washington? 


nomic growth is to increase the tra- 
ditional strengths of our free econ- 
omy—initiative and investment, pro- 
ductivity and efficiency. To that end 
we favor: 

Broadly-based tax reform to fos- 
ter job-making and growth-making 
investment for modernization and 
expansion, including realistic incen- 
tive depreciation schedules. 

Use of the full powers of Govern- 
ment to prevent the scourges of 
depression and inflation. 

Elimination of featherbedding 
practices by labor and business. 

Maintenance of a stable dollar as 


| 


When you have a problem 
in the Nation’s Capital 


that requires prompt action, call on 


American Security. We will be 


happy to serve you. 


American 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Washington, D. C. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Member Federal Reserve System 


B imperial 


In single units or modular 
groupings — whatever your 
needs — the Boulevard Group 
gives you all of the advantage 
of clean, modern styling. Write 


MODULAR 


Eomperial desk company 


evansville 7, indiana 


an indispensable means to progress, 
Relating wage and other payments 
in production to productivity —ex- 
cept when necessary to correct in- 
equities—in order to help us stay 
competitive at home and abroad. 
Spurring the economy by advance- 
ing the successful Eisenhower-Nixon 
program fostering new and small 
business, by continued active en- 
forcement of the anti-trust laws, by 
protecting consumers and investors 
against the hazard and economic 
waste of fraudulent and criminal 
practices in the market place, and 
by keeping the Federal Government 
from unjustly competing with private 
enterprise upon which Americans 
mainly depend for their livelihood. 


Improve Transportation 


Continued improvement of our 
vital transportation network, carry- 
ing forward rapidly the vast Hisen- 
hower-Nixon national highway pro- 
gram and promoting safe, efficient, 
competitive and integrated transport 
by air, road, rail and water under 
equitable, impartial and minimal 
regulation directed to those ends. 

Carrying forward, under the Trade 
Agreements Act, the policy of grad- 
ual selective—and truly reciprocal— 
reduction of unjustifiable barriers to 
trade among free nations. We advo- 
cate effective administration of the 
Act’s escape clause and peril point 
provisions to safeguard American 
jobs and domestic industries against 
serious injury. In support of our na- 
tional trade policy we should con- 
tinue the Eisenhower - Nixon pro- 
gram of using this Government’s 
negotiating powers to open markets 
abroad and to eliminate remaining 
discrimination against our goods. We 
should also encourage the develop- 
ment of fair labor standards in ex- 
porting countries in the interest of 
fair competition in international 
trade. We should, too, expand the 
Administration’s export drive, en- 
courage tourists to come from 
abroad, and protect U. S. investors 
against arbitrary confiscations and 
expropriations by foreign govern- 
ments. Through these and other con- 
structive policies, we will better our 
international balance of payments. 

Discharge by Government of re- 
sponsibility for those activities which 
the private sector cannot do or can- 
not so well do, such a constructive 
federal-local action to aid areas of 
chronic high unemployment, a sensi- 
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speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


The 
NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


THREE WAYS TO SELL 
BANKING SERVICE 


*1. Run an all-out sales campaign 
and reward staff gee | 


*2. Strengthen customer ties 
special occasions. 

*3 Recognize employee faithful- 
ness. 


*STIMULATION——> W&A customized jewelry ! 


Ask for 
12 page booklet. 


WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Emblem Manufacturers since 1901 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R. I. 


September 1960 


| search and equality of job oppor- 
| tunity for all Americans. 


| force in human affairs—the spirit 


| ble farm policy, development and | 
wise use of natural resources, suit- | 
able support of education and re- | 


f | “Action on these fronts, designed | 
| to release the strongest productive | 


| of individual enterprise—can con- | 


tribute greatly to our goal of a 
steady, strongly growing economy.” 


| Government Finance 

To build a better America with 
| broad national purposes such as high 
employment, 


vigorous and steady | 


economic growth, and a dependable | 


currency, 


responsible management | 


of our federal finances is essential. | 
Even more important, a sound econ- | 
omy is vital to national security. | 
While leading Democrats charge us | 


with a “budget balancing” mentality, 
their taunts really reflect their frus- 
tration over the people’s recognition 
that as a nation we must live within 


| our means. Government that is care- | 


less with the money of its citizens is 
careless with their future. 

Because we are concerned about 
| the well-being of people, we are con- 
| cerned about protecting the value of 

their money. To this end, we Repub- 
licans believe that: 


Every Government expenditure 


must be tested by its contribution to | 


the general welfare, not to any nar- 
row interest group. 

Except in times of war or economic 
adversity, expenditures should be 
covered by revenues. 

We must work persistently to re- 


duce, not to increase, the national | 


debt, which imposes a heavy eco- 
| nomic burden on every citizen. 

Our tax structure should be im- 

| proved to provide greater incentives 
to economic progress, to make it fair 
and equitable, and to maintain and 
deserve public acceptance. 

We must resist assaults upon the 
independence of the Federal Reserve 
System; we must strengthen, not 
weaken, the ability of the Federal 
Reserve System and the Treasury 
Department to exercise effective con- 
trol over money and credit in order 


| 


better to combat both deflation and | 


inflation that retard economic growth 
| and shrink people’s savings and earn- 
ings. 

In order of priority, Federal rev- 
enues should be used: first, to meet 
the needs of national security; sec- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 


Keep your 
eye 
On the 


ball 


WITH ALLISON PAYMENT BOOKS, 


all installment repetitive detail is out. 
You can’t miss having a low average 
cost per payment. 


Only two steps are needed to com- 
plete ‘‘new business accounting.” 


] . Type the billing set. 


Perforate the Allison Coupon Book. 


You are then ready to accept payments 
and your customer is prepared to make 
them. For immediate account billing 
and simplified procedure, plus /ow han- 
dling cost per payment, use Allison’s 
Coupon System. 


FREE 


Information Booklet 
and Samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me information on how the 
Allison Coupon System reduces cost per 
time payment. 


Name_ 


Firm_ 


Address 


City and 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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SPOTLIGHT ON PROGRESS — The Chase Manhattan plans to occupy its new headquarters in the fall of 1960. 
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The Chase Manhattan— 
your address in New York 


Getting things done in New York for almost 4,000. cotre- 
spondent banks and their customers is a man-sized project. In 
effect, ‘The Chase Manhattan is the New York “‘office’’ of each 
correspondent. 

The other side of the coin shows these same correspondents 
doing things for The Chase Manhattan in their areas. 

This exchange of banking talent, services and ideas is a 
major reason why the nation’s commercial banking system 
operates smoothly and effectively, benefiting every corner of 
the American economy. 

Now on Downtown New York’s financial skyline is sixty- 
story proof that The Chase Manhattan intends to do an even 
better job for its banking friends. The new head office of the 
Bank will devote much of its space and facilities to the servic- 
ing of correspondent banks. 

By anticipating the needs of correspondents, the people at 
The Chase Manhattan insure service that gets things done for 
their banking friends—not only in New York but throughout 


the world. 


Perhaps that is why almost half of all banks with a New 


York correspondent have selected The Chase Manhattan. 


Why don’t you talk to the people at The Chase Manhattan? 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered 1799 
Head Office: New York 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


September 1960 
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IN CORRESPONDENT 
BANK SERVICE... 


Personal Attention Counts 


Count on the officers of 
the Barnett for that extra 
personal attention. 


NATIONAL@YBANK 
of Sacksonwille 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


TT 


» It’s Citazens 
with the 
information 
you wanted on 
Southern California @@ 


NATIONAL BANK 


Los Angeles 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Do Your Directors 


Air REDUCTION Read BANKING? 


Company, Incorporated 


CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 62%2¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on September 6, 
1960, to holders of record on August 
18, 1960, and the thirty-fifth regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
on the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 1951 Series, of the Company, 
payable on September 6, 1960, to 
holders of record on August 18, 1960. 


July 27, 1960. 


New Ideas 


on cover designs for 
passbooks or check cases? 


Our Art Department will 
gladly submit special designs 
on request, without any obligation. 


T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 
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ond, to fulfill the legitimate and 
urgent needs of the nation that can- 


| not be met by the states, loca! goy- 


ernments, or private action; third, to 
pay down on the national debt in 
good times; finally, to improve our 
tax structure. 


Undertake Right Things 


National security and other essen- 
tial needs will continue to make 
enormous demands upon public rey- 
enues. It is therefore imperative that 
we weigh carefully each demand for 
a new federal expenditure. The Fed- 
eral Government should undertake 
not the most things nor the least 
things, but the right things. 

Achieving this vital purpose de- 
mands: 

That Congress, in acting on new 
spending bills, have figures before it 
showing the cumulative effect of its 
actions on the total budget. 

That spending commitments for 
future years be clearly listed in each 
budget, so that the effect of built-in 
expenditure programs may be rec- 
ognized and evaluated. 

That the President be empowered 
to veto individual items in author- 
ization and appropriation bills. 

That increasing efforts be made 
to extend business-like methods to 
Government operations, particularly 
in purchasing and supply activities, 
and in personnel. 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


Morley Al 


“Your mind traveling again, Travis? 
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Denver United States National Bank, Denver, Colorado 
Arc itect: James S. Sudler, A.I.A., Denver, Colorado; General Contractor: N. G. Petry Construction Co., Denver, Colo. 


a fingertip touch opens these 850-lb. doors 


The instant you touch one of these huge 850-lb. bronze and HERCULITE® Glass Doors, it glides 
open. Credit the PITTCOMATIC® door operator for the effortless assist. PITTCOMATIC is hydrau- 
lically operated. Its mechanics are extremely simple. Once its controls are set, you can forget 
about adjustments. No mechanism mars the door’s trim lines—PITTCOMATIC is invisible. 

PITTCOMATIC is available in handle or mat operated systems. Installation is easy, even on 
remodeling jobs. These are a few of the reasons PITTCOMATIC is the nation’s number one auto- 
matic door operator. For more information, contact your PPG branch or distributor today. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Room 0123, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Pp) Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
G 


Paints Glass Chemicals Fiber Glass 
In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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ing and money market functions? If 
the downtown crush gets worse and 
the journey to work longer and more 
uncertain, can the banks depend on 
a clerical labor supply? With the 
vast scope possible, though perhaps 
not yet practicable, for automation 
in the clearing house and money mar- 
ket (such as simultaneous computer 
accounting and clearing of checks 
and securities), will some essentially 
clerical aspects of banking remain 
vital? These are some of the chal- 
lenges that face banking in New 
York City in the era of the new tech- 
nology, Megapolis, and the westward 
shift. 


Banking's Future in 
the Nation and New York 
Prospects for banking asset growth 
in the nation and New York region 
are illustrated by accompanying 
tables. Loan totals for the nation 
for consumer, business, real estate, 
and securities loans are due to Rob- 
bins and Terleckyj. They assume 
the economy will expand rapidly, 


with productivity rising at an aver- 
age 2.5% rate and population grow- 
ing at roughly historical rates. 

Regional breakdowns of major 
loans of insured commercial banks 
for 1965 are not comparable to Rob- 
bins and Terleckyj’s figures. The 
1965 total for the nation is derived 
by projecting the percentage increase 
during the 1950-59 decade five years 
ahead. Regional totals assume that 
the national share of a region in 
1965 will be the same as in 1959. 

Of course, we know that shares of 
the regions in national totals will 
change. The indication is a shift in 
favor of West, Southeast, and South- 
west, against Northeast and Middle 
Atlantic, and possibly slightly 
against Midwest. 

By 1985 consumer credit in the na- 
tion may rise to 17% of disposable 
income, calculated at $886-billion, 
and be 4% times its 1956 total. By 
then, business loans may be about 3 
times, real estate loans about 4.4 
times, and securities loans over 3 
times their respective 1956 totals. 

Because of aggressive competition, 
banks must show vigor to increase 
their share of either consumer or 


areas in which increases are expected 
to be highest in the next two dec. 
ades. Business and securities loans 
are both subject to long-term trends 
limiting their growth; the one by 
internal financing and automation of 
inventory control, the other by in- 
creasing tendency toward Govern- 
ment regulation and scrutiny. 

New York’s share of consumer 
credit loans is expected to remain 
roughly the same 18% of the na- 
tion’s total in 1985. Its share of dis- 
posable income is, however, expected 
to drop from 12.2% in 1956 to 11.3% 
in 1985. Hence, its consumer loan 
gain would be less than three times, 
to $8.8-billion. New York banks’ 
business loan share is assumed to 
remain constant, yielding a more 
than twofold gain, to $32.5-billion, 
by 1985. The lagging economic 
growth of the region in the next 25 
years implies a slight decline in real 
estate loan shares, from 9.6% in 
1965 to 9.1% in 1985, and a four- 
fold gain, to $8.1-billion, by 1985. 

As for securities loans, the tend- 
ency of out-of-town brokers and 
dealers to finance locally means a 
reduced share for New York City 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 


real estate loans. Yet these are the 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


$50,000,000 


BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co. 


SUBORDINATED NOTES DUE JULY 15, 1980 


Direct placement of these Notes with institutional investors 


has been negotiated by the undersigned. 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 
HARTFORD 


LOS ANGELES 
CLEVELAND 


BANKING 


: We go miles out of 
our way to be helpful 


(Hubert, the Harris Lion, tells another true 
- story about our correspondent service) 


‘Not too long ago, one of our Harris 
men was visiting at a correspondent 


nks’ bank when a customer came in with a 
| to ticklish problem. He wanted to sell a 
eng piece of farm equipment and he wanted 
a to sell it that day. But he couldn’t close 
95 the deal until the buyer’s check, which 
real was drawn on a bank in a neighboring 
in town, had cleared. 
—- ‘Well, right then and there our man 
an a volunteered to drive to the town (15 
nial miles), have the check cleared, and get 
Sa oan CF word to the bank right away. That’s 
Jity oo what he did. The check was good, of 


course, and the deal went through that 


afternoon. 

‘‘Our correspondent customers get 
first-rate professional service. But the 
big thing at Harris is personal service. 
We hope you'll keep this in mind when 
you’re thinking about a new correspon- 
dent relationship. We’d like to have you 
with us.” 


New home for a great tradition 


This is the enlarged Harris Bank 
Building at Clark and Monroe Streets, 
with the 23-story addition soon to be 
completed. Here in Chicago’s newest 
large banking home, the Harris tradi- 
tion continues. The heart of the Harris 
remains in the people who serve you. 


ARRIS BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 


111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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banks, from about °4 to % the coun- 
try’s total by 1985. Securities loans 
to others are expected to remain the 
same 30% ; hence a fourfold increase 


in total securities loans by 1985 is 
projected. 

Manpower requirements for finan- 
cial activities (see charts) will in- 
crease more rapidly than the nation’s 
labor force, despite automation and 


First 
in 


@ industrial Finance 


@ Experience in Management 


of Foreign Capital 


Established in 1962 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


HELP WANTED . . . MALE 
WANTED—Men to call on Banks and 


Savings and Loan Associations to sell 


popular holiday item. Part time or full 


time. We are a leader in the field of 
financial advertising and promotion. We 
offer a choice of prime territories to 
ambitious men. If you’re interested in 
making a year’s profit in three months 
send complete information to Box WEM 
960, 12 E. 36th Street, N. Y. 


Our salesmen are aware of 


Banking, 
N. 
this ad. 


Credit 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Licensed in all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 


100,000 bankers read 
BANKING every month 


Spencer Weart 


BANKING STUDIES 
Branch Locations 


its resulting productivity gain, :ver- 
aging 3% or more in terms of man- 
hours per million dollars of assets. 
Thus, based on 1955 manpower re- 
quirements, commercial banks are 
expected to employ 526,000, 633,000 
and 760,000 in 1965, 1975, and 19 


| New York banks, with their size ad- 


| 
| 


225 East 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. | 


SERVICE 


aft its best 


165 CHURCH ST. BR NEw YORK 7, NY. 


OR PORATED 


vantage, show smaller needed totals 
of 87,500, of 106,100, and of 150,100 
in those years. 


The Prospect 


The long-range impact of advanc- 
ing technology has produced a revo- 
lution in the geographical organiza- 
tion of industry and finance in this 
country. Its unfolding in the Twen- 
tieth Century has produced the west- 
ward shift and the explosive growth 
of super-cities. 

As a result, the Far West, South- 
west, and Southeast have gained in 
their share of the national economy 
at the expense of older Northeast 
and Central regions. Yet the North- 
east still remains the nation’s finan- 
cial center and New York its capital. 

The Northeast will probably retain 
its role as the nation’s financial cen- 
ter in the coming decades. But the 
accelerated pace of technological ad- 
vance promises to intensify the tend- 
encies now under way. The advance 
implies a more rapid diffusion of eco- 
nomic activity and financial resources 
through the country. Yet it does not 
deny the possibility of increased 
scope for decision-making in national 
industrial and financial headquar- 
ters. Central computer networks 
feed management with nationwide 
data. But faster transportation 
brings the country and New York 
closer together. Whether the new 
technology increases or decreases 


| centralization, it surely increases in- 


terdependence and speeds up change. 


“Just don’t tell the same stories you 
told last year in Florida!” 
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COMMISSIONS 


A sound and profitable insurance 
program cannot possibly be standard- 
ized and still properly serve the needs 
of every Financial Institution. Rather, 
it must be carefully surveyed and bal- 
anced to meet individual requirements. 

The American Plan Corporation, 
specialists in the field of Consumer 
Credit Insurance, has pioneered in the 
creation of simple insurance packages 
constructed to fit the dimensions of the 
particular Financial Institution. 

Our package plans include Physical 
Damage coverages and Credit Life and 
Disability Insurance related to the 
financing of automobiles, mobile homes 
and small boats, and our program 
includes all of the protective coverages 
so necessary to sound lending practices 
- Errors and Omissions, Single Interest 
and Dealer Wholesale Insurance. 

Our varied programs, each of which 
is supported by our technical skills and 
statistical services, have been installed 
and acclaimed by Lenders throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


September 1960 


THE BALANCED PLAN 
GEARED TO YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


LOWER 
LOSS 
RATIOS 


Without any obligation whatsoever on your part, we will be 
pleased, upon request, to analyze your insurance program. 


THE 


American Plan 


CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Management Corporation 
Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 
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Letters Promote 


PROTECTED —A snap from center... the opposing line 


charges ...a linebacker waits for the runner. . . the ball-carrier 
depends on his blockers for maximum protection. 


When it comes to Inventory Loans... 
LOOK TO ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
for MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


Bankers everywhere are learning how SLT Warehouse 
Receipts increase protection on present and new loans. 
Let your SLT man show you how to turn almost 

any type of marketable inventory into sound 
collateral backed by SLT receipts. Get the facts. 
Call your nearest SLT office today. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
FIELD WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Executive Offices: 826 Clark Ave., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
3131 Maple Drive 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 
516 Florida St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
5967 W. Madison Ave. 
OHIO 
m. 426, = E. 4th St. 
GLEVELAN OHIO 
6688 Pearl Road 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
5526 Dyer Street 


District Offices: 


1213 Capi 

JACKSON. *MISSISSIPPI 
600 Milner Buildi ding 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Suite 6, 317 W. Forsyth St. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
4550 Main Street 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
802 Rector Building 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


822 Lubbock Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
2071 Union Avenue 
YORK 

m. 852, 11 "Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 

600 Commercial Trust “tial 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
926 Spruce Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
1515 Sloat Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
32-A Western Union Bidg. 


WICHITA, KANSAS, Rm. 212, 104 S. Broadway 


Savings Bond 


Sales 


om 3,000 banks throughout the 
country have sent a total of 
more than 10,000,000 special letters 
to their depositors since the first of 
the year, recommending the pur- 
chase of United States Savings 
Bonds, according to the Savings 
Bonds Division of the U. S. Trea- 
sury Department. 

In making this announcement, the 
Treasury said that banks have al- 
ways been an integral part of the 
Savings Bonds program, especially 
during the past 19 years of the pop- 
ular Series E bond. About 80% of 
all E bonds are issued by banks as 
a free service. 

Some of the largest banks in the 
nation are among those which have 
sent bond letters to depositors, usu- 
ally over the signature of the bank 
president. For example, Chase Man- 
hattan of New York, second largest 
in the United States, mailed out 300,- 
000 such letters recently. 


Extracts from Bank Letters 


One bank wrote its depositors: 
“We should like you to enjoy every 
advantage that accrues to customers 
of this bank. One service we are 
especially happy and proud to offer 
—and which we perform without 
charge to you or to our Government 
—is the sale of United States Sav- 
ings Bonds. In our opinion, they 
are a better buy today than ever 
before.” 

Another said: “Advising our cus- 
tomers on money matters is one of 
our key services. Thus I should like 
to call your attention to what I con- 
sider the best buy ever offered in 
U. S. Savings Bonds.” 

A bank in the Midwest told its 
depositors: “We would like to re- 
mind you of the advantages of sav- 
ing regularly with United States 
Savings Bonds. We are glad to do 
this as a service to our depositors 
and to our country, because Savings 
Bonds are a sound, riskless invest- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 
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The right kind of correspondent banking 

is like the water you drink. 

It costs you practically nothing—and you can't 
get along without it. You tap 

the Philadelphia area’s richest “reservoir” 

of correspondent experience and 

helpfulness when you do business with 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


September 1960 
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a are times when bankers cannot 
make available to a client the full amount of 
money desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 


we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 
ices. These include— 

¢ Old-line factoring 

¢ Non-notification factoring 

¢ Accounts receivable financing 
Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 
funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 
secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 
purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 
quisitions, etc. 
Our relationship with leading bankers has always 
been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 
quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 
to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 
One Park Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 


Che American Book of 
SIMPLE INTEREST YIELDS 


Price $25 per copy, postage prepaid. 


AMERICAN CHARTS COMPAWN Y 
Box 12213 — Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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ment and because they exercise g 
stabilizing influence upon the na. 
tional economy, thus safeguarding 
the value of the dollar and the free. 
doms we now enjoy.” 


. . . Staff Will Be Glad To Help 


A bank in the Southeast had this 
to say: “This bank has been handling 
Savings Bonds for our customers for 
many years. We do it as a service 
without cost to the buyer or to the 
Government. Besides the security 
and the interest your savings earn, 
you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing your money is helping to 
keep our economy sound. We'll be 
glad to set up a program of monthly 
investment whereby we purchase 
bonds for you regularly every month 
—or at whatever intervals you se- 
lect. Any of our staff will be glad to 
help you next time you’re in the 
bank.” 


Advertisements 
Contributed 


In addition to their support 
through letters to their depositors, 
hundreds of banks regularly run 
paid Savings Bond messages in the 
advertising columns of their local 
newspapers. Many banking publica- 
tions, including BANKING, also con- 
tribute space for Savings Bond ads. 


“Have one drink, then your dinner, 8 

small brandy with your coffee .. - 

make your speech and be home at 
eleven-thirty”’ 


_ 
our mater 


... adequate. .«..,iin their day... 


. 


modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON. INC., Manager 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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He 
“retired, 
toured 
Europe 
without 
a dime 
of his 


own! 


They caught him a few weeks later, but he 
had already spent many of the tens and 
twenties stuffed inside his brief case. 
Funny thing, too. The bank where he 
worked regarded him as an ‘‘honest, 
trusted” employee. These days he has 
lots of company. Dishonest employees are 
stealing from banks at a record rate. Good 
reason why you should review your bank’s 
insurance program now with your inde- 
pendent agent or broker. Bankers Blanket 
Bonds (including special catastrophe pro- 
tection) written by Fireman’s Fund and 
’ National Surety can give your bank full 
protection from fraudulent, dishonest or 
- criminal acts. Look to the Fund of Experi- 
ence — safeguard your bank’s financial 
resources—before one of your employees 
heads South, or North, East, or West. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


_ Central Bonding Offices: 


_ 3333 CALIFORNIA STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


4 FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Business School Borrows 
for Student Loans 


HE Stanford Graduate School of 

Business, at Stanford University, 
announces that it will meet a need 
of funds for an expanded student 
loan program by borrowing from 
banks. The school will lend students 
up to $4,000 during the 2-year 
course of study. Payments on interest 
and principal begin six months after 
graduation. 

Security First National Bank of 
Los Angeles is the first bank to join 
Stanford in the program. Funds will 
be available this fall. 

Dean Ernest C. Arbuckle said that 
private gifts for student loan funds 
had become “increasingly inadequate 
to meet the growing need,” and that 
the school had lost good students 
because of limited finances. 

The loan program is a project of 
the school’s Advisory Council, whose 
chairman is Elden Smith, chairman 
of Security First’s executive com- 
mittee. 

“Under the terms of the arrange- 
ment,” said Stanford, “the Business 
School sets up a reserve which is 
10% of the money loaned by the 
banks. This reserve is created by 
gifts, and enables the school to lend 
$10 for every dollar donated to the 
fund. 

“It is expected that the average 
loan will be less than the $4,000 
two-year maximum. While the stu- 
dent is in school, loans carry simple 
interest at 1% and thereafter bear 
5% simple interest. Payment of prin- 
cipal and interest is deferred until 
six months after graduation but 
must be completed within five years. 
Students are legally obligated to 
repay. The Business School carries 


| a group insurance policy to reimburse 


the fund in case a borrower dies.” 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
Money's the stuff 
That trouble's akin to, 
Which people run out of, 
And things run into. 
—STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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A cordial greeting 


The ABA convention gives us a chance 
to talk banking with you. If we miss you 
at the convention, call us the next time 
you’re in Chicago. We’re at your service. 


HOMER J. LIVINGSTON Chairman of the Board 

WALTER M. HEYMANN Vice-Chairman of the Board 

GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, JR President 

HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 
THOMAS H. BEACOM RAYMOND H. BECKER CHARLES Z. MEYER 

Senior Vice-President Senior Vice-President and Cashier Senior Vice-President and Comptroller 
Division F: Banks and Bankers 

CHARLES F. NEWHALL GEORGE W. MILLER VICTOR C. VON MEDING 
ERNEST J. HULTGREN FRED S. FLOYD WILLIAM T. DWYER 
JOSEPH C, FENNER LAWRENCE J. BERRY H. STANLEY PICKFORD 
ROBERT E. WHITE H. ROBERT GRIDLEY 
NEVIN G. BOWSER LESLIE V. BJORK JOHN K. TULL 
RAYMOND V. DIEBALL R. GARTH DUNN, JR. CHARLES P. ONGENA 
ANDREW J. NIELO C. HUGH ALBERS RAYMOND E. BRUEN 
CHARLES L. MONROE JACK W. HALLBERG DAVID R. MAIN 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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CHAIN-O-MATIC 
CONTINUOUS 
ENVELOPES 


AUTOMATIC ADDRESSING 
DIRECT From PUNCHED 
CARDS OR TAPE 


Tabulating Bars provide sharp, clean 
addressing right on the envelope. 


Your punched cards become your mail- 
ing list. No stencils or plates needed. 


Chain-O-Matic . 
Envelopes are 
available in 

both first and 
third class 

mail styles for: 
Direct Mail 
Advertising 
Annual Reports = 
Direct 2 
Verification 
Coupon 
Processing 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead 


LOOO 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE. « 


ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 


Please send samples and Chain-O-Matic 
Brochure to: 


Name 
Bank 


Address 
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Current Agricultural Situation 


Farmers’ realized net income in the first half of 1960 was at an aver- 
age annual rate of approximately $11-billion. This was 9% lower than 
in the first half of 1959, but only 83% below the estimate for the full 
year 1959. 


Cash receipts from farm marketings in the first six months of this 
year were slightly smaller than a year earlier while production ex- 
penses were slightly higher. 


In mid-July prices received by farmers advanced slightly from the 
June level because of seasonally higher prices for dairy products, and 
higher prices for most vegetables, cotton, hogs, and potatoes. The more 
important price declines were for cattle, peaches, and wheat. At 238 
(1910-14100), the index was about 1% below a year earlier. 


A fractional lowering of the index of prices paid, interest, taxes, and 
farm wage rates was registered in mid-July. This was due to a decline 
of almost 3% in the seasonally adjusted index of farm wage rates 
coupled with lower costs for production items. Index levels for family 
living items, interest, and taxes were unchanged. 


As a result of the movements in prices, the parity ratio rose 1.3% 
from June to a level of 80, a ratio 1.2% below July 1959. 


More favorable yield prospects for corn, winter wheat, and oats 
raised earlier estimates so that crop production in 1960 will probably 
exceed the record of 1958 and 1959. With generally favorable crop pros- 
pects and record carryover stocks, supplies of wheat and feed concen- 
trates in 1960-61 should be at a record high. 


Seasonal increases in cattle and sheep marketings are underway and 
will exceed a year ago this fall. Hog marketings also will turn upward 
soon but will continue substantially below the fall of 1959. 


Prepared by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


JAPANESE BANKERS STUDY U. S. METHODS 


James L. Sharp, center, vice-president, First National Bank in St. Louis and chair- 
man, Regional Export Expansion Committee of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
welcomes Sigertaro Hirano of Shizucka-Ken, Japan, the leader of a group of 12 
Japanese visitors to the bank. 

The group, representing small and medium-sized Japanese banks, visited finan- 
cial institutions in 10 American cities to study small business credit operations, 
check automation, agricultural credit, and other phases of banking. The tour was 
under the auspices of the International Cooperation Administration. 

Also shown are: E. L. Winkler, far left, rear, vice-president of First National; 
C. L. Beckers, fourth from left, rear, vice-president, St. Louis Trust Company; and 
F. W. Fletcher, rear, center, project manager, Office of Industrial Resources, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who was in charge of tour arrangements. 
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How men and money find their reward 
when they seek to work in MODERN CANADA 


Second largest country on the globe in area, 
Canada has become the world’s sixth largest 
industrial nation, and ranks fourth in interna- 
tional trade. It is also one of the most diversi- 
fied, in its manufacturing activities and in its 
vast resources of farm, forest, mine and fishery. 
United States businessmen have contributed to 
and are participating in Canada’s rapid devel- 
opment. 

United States bankers are invited, on their 
own account, or on behalf of their customers, 
to make use of the complete banking and 


information facilities of The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. Over 850 branches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and North to the Arctic 
serve all Canada. We will be pleased to answer 
your inquiries with regard to any industry, 
company, trading area or manufacturing district 
in Canada. 


Address your inquiries to our 
Business Development Division, 
Head Office, Toronto 1, Canada 


We do not advise on the merits of speculative securities. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


BEAD OFFICE—TORONTO More than 850 Branches across Canada 


Branches also in London, England » New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle + Portland, Ore. 
Bridgetown, Barbados * Kingston, Montego Bay, Ocho Rios and Port Antonio, Jamaica 
Port of Spain, St. James and San Fernando, Trinidad * Nassau, Bahamas 


Resident Representatives in Chicago, Illinois and Dallas, Texas * European Representative, Zurich, Switzerland 


September 1960 
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Bankers and Lawyers Amplify Estate Planning Rules 


HE respective roles of trust in- 

stitutions and attorneys-at-law 
in the matter of estate planning 
have been amplified in a statement 
issued last month by the National 
Conference Group. The group is 
composed of five representatives of 
the Trust Division, American Bank- 
ers Association, and five representa- 
tives of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

The joint statement supplements 
one issued by the bar and bank 
group on February 8, 1950, entitled 
“Trust Advertising — Estate Plan- 
ning Statement.” 

Co-chairmen of the group are 
Thomas J. Boodell of Chicago (bar 
association) and Don H. McLucas of 
Chicago (bankers association). 


Contents of Statement 


The statement follows: 

The Statement of General Policies 
adopted by the National Conference 
Group formed by the American Bar 


Association and the Trust Division of 
the American Bankers Association on 
September 27, 1941, and thereafter 
approved by both associations is hereby 
reaffirmed. 

The proper planning of an _ indi- 
vidual’s estate, so as to provide for 
the orderly arrangement of his prop- 
erty and affairs in such manner as to 
take care of his needs and those he 
may wish to benefit after his death, 
is definitely in the public interest. 
Trust institutions and lawyers working 
together can be of great public aid in 
this field. The consideration of an 
estate plan requires expert and con- 
sidered knowledge as to the invest- 
ments and as to the way in which in- 
vestments are to be dealt with in an 
estate plan. Corporate fiduciaries, 
through their broad experience in rela- 
tion to these matters, are of substan- 
tial assistance. The setting up of the 
estate plan sometimes requires con- 
ferences which have to do with the 
kind and character of the assets of the 
estate in question. In connection with 
these matters, there are bound to arise, 
sometimes at the outset and certainly 


in the course of the planning of the 
estate, numerous legal problems ip. 
volving law of all kinds in which it js 
essentially necessary for the person 
seeking to plan his estate to have com- 
petent legal advice. The harmonious 
understanding of the proper functions 
of corporate fiduciaries and lawyers in 
matters of this kind has been de. 
veloped and made great progress since 
the creation of our National Confer- 
ence. 


A trust institution is granted charter 
powers to act as a fiduciary and to con- 
duct a trust business. It may analyze 
the assets and estates of its customers 
and discuss with them the problems, 
other than those involving the giving 
of legal advice, of disposition of such 
assets and estates and the services and 
facilities of the trust institutions that 
may be used in aid of carrying out 
such dispositions. The experience ac- 
quired by trust institutions in handling 
trust estates of various kinds is of 
great value in assisting a person plan- 
ning his estate. Hence trust institu- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158) 


CORPORATION 


SOCIETE DE BANQUE SUISSE 
SCHWEIZERISRHER BANKVEREIN 
SOCIETA DI BANCA SVIZZERA 


FINANCING 
WORLD 
TRADE 


is our 
business 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S LEADING 
INTERNATIONAL BANKS 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS: SW. FCS 300,000,000 


NEW YORK 
Main Office - COrtlandt 7-7500 
15 Nassau Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


49th St. Office - Circle 7-3090 
10 West 49 St., New York 20, N.Y. 


LONDON 
99, Gresham Street, London E.C.2 


SWITZERLAND 
Head Office: Basle 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Affiliates in Montreal and Casablanca 


Representatives in Paris, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sdo Paulo, Buenos Aires 


Correspondents around the world 
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NATIC¢ BANK 


BOS TON 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


‘Loday 


more than ever 


the banker’s bank 
in New England 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Massachusetts — Branch Offices throughout the City 
Represented in New York by The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall Street 
Overseas Branches: In ARGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda and Rosario « In Brazit — 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos « In Cusa — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos and Sancti Spiritus 
In Europe — Representative Office: 27-32 Old Jewry, London, E. C. 2, England 
Correspondent banks throughout the world 


Personal and Corporate Trust Service through our Allied Institution: Old Colony Trust Company 


September 1960 
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LEADERS IN 
INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING 


We are ready fo serve you in every corner of 
the world..... 


Toronto, New York, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Gardena, Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, Sdo Paulo 
Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg, Disseldorf, Brussels 
Paris, Alexandria, Beyrouth, Baghdad, Teheran, Karachi 
Bombay, New Delhi, Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok 
Vientiane, Phnom-Penh, Saigon, ‘Kuala Lumpur 
Singapore, Djakarta, Manila, Hong Kong, Sydney 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


BANK OF TOKYO 


TUBULAR 
COIN WRAPPERS 


are easy to identify . . . distinctive colors 
for various coin denominations . . . extra 
heavy weight paper . . . easy to open 
and fill by machine or hand . . . no 
“finger-fumbling” — or loss of time 
and tempers! 
ADDED FEATURES 

Clear, clean printing 

Easy to open by squeezing be-' 

tween thumb and forefinger. 

Extra heavy Northern Kraft. 

Narrow, strong center seam. 

Packaged for convenient storage. 


complete money-packaging line including: 
* CARTRIDGE COINTAINERS 
* WINDOW COIN DIN WRAPPERS * CURRENCY STRAPS and BILL BANDS 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. co. 
Dept. 307 Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send free samples of coin and money wrappers with descriptive litera- 
ture to: 


Name 


STANDARD ..... wherever money is wrapped! 
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tions are often consulted by their cus- 
tomers in relation to these matters, 
However, any such discussions involy- 
ing the disposition of the assets and 
estates of such customers should be 
general and preliminary only and sub- 
ject to the consultation and advice of 
the customer’s own lawyer. 

The primary purpose of participation 
in estate planning by the trust institu- 
tion should be to motivate its customer 
to initiate the arrangements for the 
orderly disposition of his assets and to 
confer with his own lawyer or a lawyer 
of his choosing regarding those ar- 
rangements. In reviewing the assets 
and estate of its customer, the trust 
institution should at the earliest prac- 
ticable date include the customer’s own 
lawyer in the development of the plan. 

Because the formulation and execu- 
tion of a plan for the disposition of a 
customer’s assets necessarily involves 
the application of legal principles, of 
the law of wills and decedent’s estates, 
the law of trusts and future interests, 
the law of real and personal property, 
and the law of taxation, as well as 
practice in the Probate and Chancery 
Courts, and other fields of law, advice 
in respect thereto is the responsibility 
of the customer’s own lawyer. 

Accordingly, there should be no im- 
plication in its advertising by a trust 
institution that legal services will be 
rendered by it or that the services of 
a lawyer are unnecessary or only 
ministerial. Trust company advertis- 
ing should be dignified and should not 
overstate or overemphasize its quali- 
fications in this field. 

Since the adoption of the original 
Statement of General Policies on Sep- 
tember 27, 1941, and the creation of 
this National Conference Group, it is 
gratifying to note the very great co- 
operation that has developed between 
corporate fiduciaries and lawyers in 
rendering this important mutual ser- 
vice to the American public. 


Representatives of Two Groups 


Representing the American Bar 
Association on the National Con- 
ference Group, in addition to Mr. 
Boodell, are A. James Casner, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Andrew Hourigan, 
Jr., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Edwin M. 
Otterbourg, New York City; and 
Joseph Trachtman, New York City. 

Representing the Trust Division 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, with Mr. McLucas, are H. M. 
Bardt, Los Angeles, Calif.; Carlysle 
A. Bethel, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
William H. Gambrell, New York 
City; and Joseph W. White, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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Now Give Your File 


ue 


Clerks 20-Foot Arms 


... With Conserv-a-matic, 
the most revolutionary 
advance in filing 

systems in 100 years! 


* Contains twice the capacity in half the space of file cabinets 
© Reduces the number of clerks needed for filing by as 
much as 40% ° Speeds filing time by as much as 

48% Ideal for the one-girl office or the 

larger company requiring work station or aisle in- 

stallations © Insures greater efficiency, less fatigue, higher 
morale and greater productivity with less personnel turnover 


Makes every inch pay 


ONSERV-A-MATIC™ 


¢ Conserv-a-matic contains shelves, 
suspended in tiers, which revolve to a 
central work station by an electrically op- 
erated conveyor system ®@ Plugs into any 


wall outlet, like an electric trypewriter vi @ 7) 


* A typical unit has the capacity of 51/, 4 
conventional filing cabinets * Custom hid 
units can be built to any height, to take j 
advantage of existing office space 


Dealers in: Chicago, Detroit, 
Hartford, Los Angeles, Miami, 
New Haven, San Francisco, 
Boston and other key cities. 


Write for illustrated brochure. 


SUPREME STEEL EQUIPMENT Cor 


Manufacturers of Conserv-a-file 
and other fine office equipment. 


53rd Street and lst Avenue 
Brooklyn 32, New York 
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“Savings Bank” Game Teaches People to Save 


“() NE of the most unusual promo- 
tional ideas in banking circles 

is currently catching the interest of 
savings bankers throughout the 
state,” reports Savings Bank News, 
published by the Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New York. 

The game has been developed for 
the exclusive use of members of 
SBASNY as part of the association’s 
continuing public relations educa- 
tional program. 

“The game is a fun-way of teach- 
ing people about savings banks and 
the basic idea of savings,’”’ reports 
the News. ‘‘Two or more people can 
play the game to get possession of a 
camera, a hi-fi stereo recording ma- 
chine, and a car. To do this, a player 
must acquire money to purchase the 
articles.” 

Continuing its explanation of the 
game, the News states: 

“Each player starts off with $100 
and, as he proceeds around the board, 
he must pay certain expenses. There 


Charles W. Glea- 
son, president, 
Savings Banks 
Association of the 
State of New 
York and presi- 
dent, Green Point 
Bank, 
Brooklyn, plays 


Savings 


“Savings Bank” 
with Barbara Ry- 
niec and Robert 
Russo, children 
of Green Point 


employees 


are also ways to increase his money. 
Every time he goes by the starting 
point on the board he gets another 
$100 and every time he goes by the 
savings bank he can deposit money 
and earn interest.” 

As the player runs up expenses 
he may run out of cash, so he bor- 


rows, at interest, from the treasurer, 

Some banks plan to use the game 
as a new account premium, as a Sav- 
ings stimulant for present customers, 
and in school savings and other 
youth group activities. 

The game was developed by an 
enterprising advertising man. 


The best place to deal with a 
banking problem is on the 


e Thirty offices in 21 Connecticut communities 
put Connecticut right at your finger tips. 


e Able, experienced, specialized personnel handle your inquiries. 


e Our correspondent banking service is tailored to your exact needs. 


... that’s why you'll find it a very satisfying experience when 
The Connecticut Bankand Trust Company serves you as 
correspondent. Write, wire or phone for full information. 


yr} The Connecticut Bank 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


THE 
CONNECTICUT 
B 


ANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
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The National Bank of Commerce 
in New Orleans 


Since 1879... 


a correspondent 
of Boatmen’s 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 
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OTTON WAS KING . . . Steamboat Gothic was a 
popular and ornate architectural style . . . and 
the second Steamer Robt. E. Lee was plying the 

river between Vicksburg and New Orleans when the 
predecessor of The National Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans established correspondent relations with Boatmen’s. 

A close correspondent affiliation has been maintained 
throughout the ensuing 81 years. Mr. John Oulliber, 
president of the bank, attests that National Bank of Commerce 
is very much pleased with the services Boatmen’s has 
rendered during this long association. 

Enduring relationships with the “Oldest Bank West of 
the Mississippi” are founded on Boatmen’s complete facilities 
and more than a century of experience. Whatever your 
correspondent needs in the great Mississippi Valley, you'll 
find it’s good business to do business with Boatmen’s. 


~Boatmen’s 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF SAINT LOUIS 


| 
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New Books 


PRICE DETERMINATION IN OLIGO- 
POLISTIC AND MONOPOLISTIC SITUA- 
TIONS. By Wilford J. EHiteman. 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
46 pp. $1.50 paper, $2.50 cloth. Ex- 
planation of the concept and compu- 
tation of an equal profit curve and 
a description of its practical appli- 
cation. 


THE FOUNDATION DIRECTORY: Edi- 
tion 1. The Foundation Library Cen- 
ter. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York. 817 pp. $10. Information on 
5,202 foundations having total assets 
of more than $11.5-billion, with in- 
dexes listing them alphabetically, 
classifying by fields of interest, and 
listing officers and governing board 
members. 


50 OFFICES IN COLOMBIA 
SERVE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Nearly half a century of experience in providing commercial and 
financial information has built this bank into one of the largest 
organizations in Colombia serving export and import trade. Our 49 
branches, located throughout the country, are completely equipped 
to meet your requirements for facts and for banking facilities. In- 
quiries for specific information will be promptly answered. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
Cable address for all officese—BANCOQUIA 
Vicente Uribe Rendon, General Manager 
Juan Lurs, Foreign Manager 
Capital paid up and Capital Reserve over Col.$76,000,000 
Total assets over Col.$600 ,000 ,000 


When is a Tax-exempt Bond 


not Tax-exempt? 


To resolve the paradox 
quickly, it is not tax-exempt 
when it sells at a discount. 
This is because the discount 
is taxable as a capital gain at 
maturity. 


Recently, when many low- 
coupon municipals have 
been selling at a deep dis- 
count, investors have hesi- 
tated to purchase because of 
uncertainty as to yield. 


The difficulty is now resolved 
by publication of “Net Yield 
Table after 25% Capital 
Gains Tax.” For example, if 
you are offered a 20-year 2% 
bond at 75 to yield 3.80% 
you can now find in this 
Table that your tax-free yield 
is 3.54%. 

The price is $2. Ask for pub- 
lication No. 44. 


FINANCIAL PuBLISHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


KENnmore™ 6-1827 


DEDICATED TO THE PRODUCTION OF USEFUL TABLES 


THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND T9 
INVESTMENT. By H. B. Rose. Cam- 
bridge University Press, New York. 
661 pp. $7.50. A text designed pri- 
marily for actuarial students prepar- 
ing for the examinations of the 
British Institute of Actuaries and 
the Faculty of Actuaries. It also 
broadly surveys the economic back- 
ground. 


THE QUALITY AND ECONOMIC 
SIGNIFICANCE OF ANTICIPATIONS 
DaTA. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. 466 pp. $9. Papers 
and discussions at a conference of 
the Universities - National Bureau 
Committee for Economic Research, 
held at Princeton in November 1957. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF COLONIAL Vir- 
GINIA. By Morris Talpalar. Philoso- 
phical Library, New York. 371 pp. 
$6. A study of social institutions and 
cultural values. 


EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK IN THE 
BANKING OCCUPATIONS. Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
10 cents. This is a reprint from the 
1959 Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in cooperation with 
several other agencies. Contents 
covers bank clerks and related work- 
ers, tellers, and bank officers. 


“The lions at the art institute on Mich- 
igan Avenue look more friendly!” 
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Head Office Building, 

in the heart of the 
financial district, 

600 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, California 


OFFICERS 


FRANK L. KING 
Chairman of the Board 


CLIFFORD TWETER 
President 


NATIONAL DIVISION 


Senior Vice President 
WILLIAM E. PALMER 


Vice Presidents 


NORMAN BARKER, JR. 
DAVID P. BLANKENHORN 
JOHN V. HAAS 

JAMES L. McELNEY 
JOHN M. MILLER 

WEBB J. THOMAS 
VICTOR H. WINFREY 


Assistant Vice Presidents 


HARWOOD O. BENTON, JR. 
GORDON C. COOMBS 
VICTOR ETIENNE 
WILLIAM H. GREGORY 
FRANK L. KING, JR. 

JACK MORRIS 

CHARLES M. WHITMORE 


Assistant Cashiers 


W. ANDERSON 
F. M. ARMITAGE 
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CALIFORNIA BANK 
NOW “AT HOME" 
IN NEW HEADQUARTERS 


@ LANCASTER 


@PASADENA 


TORRANCE® 


LOMITA 


“MONROVIA 


e@SAN GABRIEL 1 
EL MONTEe WEST, COVINA 


@LA PUENTE 


70 OFFICES IN THE GREATER LOS ANGELES AREA 


LOS ANGELES 
24 offices 

ALHAMBRA 

ANAHEIM 

BELL 

BELLFLOWER 

BEVERLY HILLS 

BREA 

CANOGA PARK 

CORONA DEL MAR 

COVINA 

EL MONTE 

EL SEGUNDO 

FULLERTON 

GARDENA 


GLENDALE 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 
LANCASTER 
LA PUENTE 
LOMITA 
LONG BEACH 
MONROVIA 
NEWPORT BEACH 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
NORTHRIDGE 
NORWALK 
ONTARIO 
PALMDALE 
PASADENA 

2 offices 


PICO RIVERA 
POMONA 

3 offices 
RESEDA 
SAN CLEMENTE 
SAN GABRIEL 
SAN PEDRO 
SANTA ANA 

3 offices 
SANTA MONICA 
TORRANCE 
VAN NUYS 
VERNON 
WEST COVINA 
WHITTIER 
WILMINGTON 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


600 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 54, MAdison 4-0111 


@COVINA 


ONTARIO @ 


COMPLETE CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 
throughout this rapidly-growing market of 6,700,000 people 
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Are your 
INSTALLMENT LOAN 


CUSTOMERS PROTECTED || 


when death, sickness 
or accident strike? 


Here is a comprehensive customer 
service that appeals to every 


type borrower 


When your debtor has Federal Credit Life 
and Disability coverage, you are repaid 
promptly. Your collection costs and losses 
are reduced. Instead of risking dissatisfac- 
tion, you create priceless good will with 
this popular service. 

Federal Plans are simple; completely 
flexible. All promotional tools are furnished. 
Providing Federal low cost coverage on 
your installment debtors can be one of your 
greatest assets. We have highly trained 


field representatives; your inquiry is invited. 


LIFE AND 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


A member of the 


Tower Insurance Group 


WOLVERINE - FEDERAL TOWER 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Over half a century of 
personal protection service 


Ad Series Builds Boat Loans, 
Helps Dealers 


THREE-WEEK advertising campaign that increased 
boat loans by 49% over a year ago has been con- 
cluded by the Bank of Nevada, Las Vegas. 

“Join the Nevada Navy with a Bank of Nevada Bank- 
way Boat Loan” was the slogan of the drive, designed 
to help Southern Nevada dealers sell pleasure craft, 
The approach leaned to the light side, with public 
domain woodcuts and an old mariner theme. A bro- 
chure emphasized the Nevada Navy idea: its illustra- 
tions included drawings tied to other types of loans 
available. 

A popular printed item was the “‘Admirable Admiral 
Commission,” given to all dealers’ customers who signed 
for a boat loan. The realistic parchment bore the re- 


| cipient’s name, granted him all the privileges of an 


admiral in the Nevada Navy, and charged him with 
responsibility for keeping the waters of Nevada safe 


| for everybody’s boating pleasure. 


Bank Sends Pony Express 
Stamps to Correspondents 


PROMOTIONAL idea tied to a news item is a sure at- 
tention-getter. Here’s an example. 
Correspondents and prospects of State-Planters Bank 
of Commerce and Trusts, Richmond, Va., received first- 
day Sacramento covers of the pony express 100th an- 
niversary stamp. Inside the envelope was a note from 
the bank recalling that “in 1860 when thc first pony 
express rider galloped from Saint Joseph, Missouri, 
it took eight days of hard riding to deliver a letter 
in Sacramento.” 
“State-Planters,’’ continued the message, “relies 
heavily on modern mail delivery to render complete 


| Correspondent Service to its many customers from 
| Carolina to California. Rush jobs, routine jobs—it’s all 


in a day’s work for the Postal Department or State- 
Planters. Thanks to this fast, reliable service, the infor- 
mation you request by mail today will be on your desk 
tomorrow. Yes, we’ve come a long way since 1860. 
‘Whenever you see the distinctive stamp, remember 


| the pony express and its important contribution to 
| modern banking at State-Planters.” 


| This Bank’s “in Politics’ — 


Non-Partisan, of Course 


Trust Company, which spon- 
sored half of every hour’s radio coverage of the 


| Democratic and Republican conventions will also par- 
| ticipate in sponsorship of local returns on election night. 


During this year’s national conventions, the trust 
company purchased TV spots and presented a main 
office display of old campaign buttons, delegate badges, 
campaign songs, and newspapers giving election returns. 
Some of the material came from the private collection 
of Frank C. P. McGlinn, Fidelity’s vice-president in 
charge of advertising. A recent issue of Fidelity Bulle- 
tin, mailed to customers monthly, had an article, ‘Elect- 
ing Our 35th President.” It featured information on 
voting and registration. 
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FOR BUSINESS 
FACTS ABOUT 


» ASK THE MAN 
WHO WORKS 
THERE 


A farmer combining oats in Saskatchewan is joined by his local Royal Bank manager 


When it comes to doing business with Canada, it pays to talk to the 
Royal Bank. Why? Because Canada is a big country; no two areas are 
exactly alike, each has its own character, its own business “‘atmosphere’”’. 
Across the face of this wide country there are over 900 Royal Bank managers 
to serve you. Each man knows his own city, town, community ... inti- 
mately. He himself ‘‘belongs” . . . because he works there. He can help your 
customers get in touch with the right people . . . wherever they wish to do 
business in Canada. For convenience, address inquiries to The Royal Bank 
of Canada, Head Office, Montreal. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Canada’s Largest Bank . . . assets exceed 4 billion dollars. 
New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


COLLECTIONS AND 
REMITTANCES 


LETTERS 
OF CREDIT 


NEW TRADE 
CONNECTIONS 


INTRODUCTIONS 


For a free copy of 

this booklet, write to 
The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Head Office, Montreal. 


Over 1000 branches in Canada, the Caribbean area, and South America * Offices in New York, London and Paris 
Representatives in Chicago, Dallas and Hong Kong 
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PHOTOSTAT PORTABLE MICROFILM CAMERA 
GOES WHERE YOUR RECORDS ARE 


As easy to carry as a portable typewriter, the Photostat* 
camera goes where your records are—next desk, next room, 
next state. Its 21 Ibs. include self-contained carrying case. 


EXCLUSIVE MAGAZINE FEED gives you one-second loading. 
No threading film through rollers. Just drop the magazine into 
place, snap the lock—and you’re ready to microfilm. 

You can remove, reinsert, or interchange magazines in the 
light. You keep related records on one magazine without wast- 
ing time or film. 

Magazines come in 10-, 25- and 50-ft. lengths. 
EXCLUSIVE SELF-ADJUSTING THROAT opens automatically 
to 4%”, taking multiple documents in booklet form or stapled 
or paper-clipped sheets. 

The entire width of your image—up to 11.6”—is sharp and 
clear, because the camera uses the most central part of the 


lens eye. 
*Registered trade name of Photostat Corporation 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
DEPT. BM24-1,ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
A SUBSIDIARY OF tek CORPORATION 
PHOTOSTAT is a trademark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


Please send me more information on the Photostat portable microfilm camera. 


You can film continuous forms of any length. The open rear 
tray easily handles exiting documents. 


LOW COST. These savings make the Photostat portable micro- 

film camera the most economical camera on the market. 

1. You save on initial cost. The low price of the camera even 
includes carrying case. 

2. You save on time and labor The camera films 80 ft. per 
minute—the equivalent of 92 letters or 192 checks. 

3. You save on film because you get a 24x reduction. 


COMPACT. The Photostat camera when opened takes up only 
22” x 12” x 1314.” of space. 

For a demonstration of how this camera can simplify record 
keeping for you, contact your nearest Photostat Corporation 
sales and service office, or send us the coupon. 

We can also help you find the answers to a wide variety of 
other paperwork problems because— 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
MEANS ALL THESE... 


4 
PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING 
| equipment and supplies 
| OFFSET DUPLICATING 
| equipment and supplies 
| PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING 
| equipment and supplies 


OFFICE COPYING 
equipment and supplies 
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LING 


[IDEAS _| 
[SYSTEMS | 


This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 
Mention in this column does not con- 
stitute endorsement by the American 
Bankers Association. 


N EW ANTREX Redcap transistor 
portable public address system is 
now permanently built into attaché 
case. Carries and ships as baggage. 
Operates on replaceable flash lantern 
batteries for 50 hours continuous 
use. Projects voice and music to 
audiences of up to 2,000 people. 
Sound reaches up to a quarter mile 
away. Introduced by Antrex Corp., 
2001 West Willow Street, Chicago. 


Apsusrastz, modern book ends 
called Shelvies neatly solve the prob- 
lem of holding books, records, folders, 
directories, magazines, etc., upright. 
Designed of slender anodized alumi- 
num, spring-loaded for tension with 
nonmarking white rubber tips. Eas- 
ily adjust to any shelf height from 
945” to 14”. Bronze or aluminum 
finish. The Hahn Co., 2311 Fox Hills 
Drive, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


N O MORE shoveling snow with new 
and improved Formula 33. Just 
sprinkle when snow starts to stick 
to the ground. Leaves no whitening 
residue, eliminates a slippery condi- 
tion, does not crack or stain walks 
or driveways and may also be used 
on roofs and gutters. Prevents snow 
and ice from forming. Write for 
packing sizes and prices to Formula 
33 Corp., 525 South 4th Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


New SYNDICATED monthly folder, 
Bank Briefs, now available to banks 
on an exclusive basis. It is an at- 
tractive, colorful, expertly edited, 
4-page monthly folder designed to 
be used as a contact messenger to 
introduce new bank services to pres- 
ent customers; to establish and 
maintain institutional character; to 
explain changes in services, and pol- 
icies; and to carry 101 other com- 
munication chores that cannot be 
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done on a person-to-person basis. 
Low in cost, measures 314” x 614” 
and is an ideal vehicle for mailing 
with bank statements. Complete in- 
formation including prices and sam- 
ple folder is available without obli- 
gation. Write: The Passante Com- 
pany, 768 Connecticut Blvd., East 
Hartford, Conn. 


A NEW office machine table, de- 
signed to provide plenty of space 
to handle the average office machine, 
as well as allow room for necessary 
books, cards or papers used in con- 
junction with the machines, has re- 
cently been introduced by Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., 8 Plant Ave- 
nue, Aurora, Ill. The table is 36” 
wide, 21” deep, and 26” high. It is 
finished in durable gray baked - on 
enamel. Panel type legs have adjust- 
able feet for easy leveling. 


As A PUBLIC service to encourage 
everyone to vote during the coming 
presidential election, Kelly-Read & 
Co., Inc., is donating thousands of 
its new Vote poster to industry, in- 
stitutions, and civic organizations 
throughout the country. Copies of 
this 20” x 27” poster are available to 
all interested executives, on request. 
Write to Dept. V., 508 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 


PROTEC.1 
YOUR RIGHT 
TO MAKE 
A CHOICE 


VOTE 


| 


BOOKLETS 


A NEW brochure covering checks 
printed in magnetic ink has just been 
published by the C. E. Sheppard Co., 
Div. of Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 
Inc. 44-01 Twenty-first St., Long Is- 
land City 1, N. Y. This new CESCO 
publication, available on request, out- 
lines the general design of its stock 
check formats, and contains printing 
specifications for checks used with 
electronic equipment for automated 
check sorting procedures. 


Golden Rules for Better Driving is a 
free 16-page booklet offered as a pub- 
lic service by the International Parts 
Corporation, 4101 West 42nd Place, 
Chicago 32, Ill. This booklet contains 
the basic information necessary for 
safe driving, plus rules and hints for 
improving driving skill. 


Tue Manufacturers Trust Company 
is distributing a new edition of its 
Foreign Exchange Quotations folder. 
The folder lists exchange rates of 
currencies of 183 countries through- 
out the world. Copies are available 
at the bank’s International Banking 
Department, 55 Broad Street, New 
York 15, N. Y. 


Reapy for a new building? If you 
are, a new free booklet entitled 
7 Money Saving Ideas from Stran- 
Steel will provide you with many 
helpful suggestions. The booklet dis- 
cusses items that should be con- 
sidered before the plans are drawn. 
Available from Stran-Steel Corpora- 
tion, a Div. of National Steel, Detroit 
29. Mich. 


Comptete design specifications of 
a new line of outdoor clocks and 
thermometers, featuring ultra-thin 
casings for easy mounting and in- 
creased dial areas providing maxi- 
mum visibility, are published in Bul- 
letin A-24 issued by the manufac- 
turer, Electric Time Co., Inc., 16 
Union Street, Natick, Mass. 
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BANKING’S 


A 


Abbott Coin Counter Company, Inc. 
Abbott Laboratories 

ACF Industries, Inc. 

Air Reduction Company, Inc. 

Allied Associates 

Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 

American Air Curtain Corporation... . 
American Appraisal Company 

American Building Maintenance Company 8, 9 
American Cancer Society 

American Charts Company 

American District Telegraph Company .... 
American Plan Corporation, The 


American Security , Trust Company, 
Washington, 


American Sign & «ARSE Corporation ... 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Association of Industrial Advertisers 


B 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 


Bank Building & Equipment were of 
America 


Bankers Trust Company 

Bank of America, N.T. 

Bank of California, The 

Bank of Montreal 

Bank of New York, The 

Bank of Tokyo, Limited, The 

Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, The 
Bergstrom Paper Company 

Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis .... 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
Burroughs Corporation 


California Bank .. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Chase Manhattan Bank, The ... 
Christmas Club a Corporation 
Chubb & Son, Inc. 

Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


City National Bank & Trust Company, 
Chicago... 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
Commercial Factors Corporation 
Conley Electronics Corporation 
Connecticut Bank & Trust Company 


Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chicago 


Credit Life Insurance Compeny . be 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Cunneen Company, The 

Curtis 1000 Inc. . 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 

Detroit Bank & Trust Company 
Dick Company, A. B. 

Diebold, Incorporated 


Eagle Picher Company, The 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Com- 
pany 

Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 

Ever Ready Label Corporation 

Exline, Inc., William 
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F 


Federal Life & Casualty Company 

Federal Sign & Signal Corporation 

Fifth Third Union Trust Company, The ... 
Financial Publishing Company 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Boston, The 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First National Bank of Hawaii .. 

First National Bank in St. Louis, The .... 


First National City Bank of New 
York, The 


First Research Corporation 
Friden, Inc. 

Fuji Bank, Limited, The 
Fund Insurance Companies 


G 


Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Company .. 


Haloid Xerox, Inc. 

Hamilton-Pax, Inc. 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank . 

Heller Roberts Manufacturing Corporation. . 
Heller & Company, Inc., Walter E. 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company (A Di- 
vision of Diebold, Incorporated) 


Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation 136 
House of Straus, Inc., The 


I 


Imperial Desk Company 
Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, The ... 146 
Inter-Continental Trading Corporation .... 201 


International Business Machines Corpora- 
i 210, 211 


Johnson Fare Box Company 


L 


LaMonte & Son, George 

Lawrence Warehouse Company 

Lee Communications, Inc. .............-.-- 
Leopold Company .. 

Lloyd-Thomas Company 


M 


Magnetic Printing Controls, Inc. 
Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit .. 
Manufacturers Trust Company 

Marine Midland Corporation 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company .. 
Mobile-Home Agency, Inc. 

Mosler Safe Company 


Nascon Products Division ef Eaton Paper 
Corporation 
National Bank of Detroit 


National Cash Register Company 
216-220, Cover III, Cover IV 


National City Bank of Cleveland 
National Market Reports, Inc. 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


New York Hanseatic Corporation 
New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
Nippon-Kangyo Bank, Limited, The .... 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company . 


P 


Philadelphia National Bank, The 
Photostat Corporation 

Pictorial News Inc. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Polk & Co., R. L. 


Ralston Purina Company 
Rand McNally & Company 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
man Kodak Company) 


Remington Rand (Division of Sperry 
Corporation) 


Republic National Bank of Dallas 
Riggs National Bank of Washington, 
Rohm & Haas Company 

Royal Bank of Canada 

Royal Trust Company 


Royal Typewriter Company (Division 
Royal McBee Corporation) 


St. Louis Terminal Field Warehouse 
pany 

Salescaster Corporation 

Santa Claus Programs, Inc. 

Sattley Company 

Scarborough & Company 

Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. ..... 

Smead Manufacturing Company 

Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing 
pany 

Stenocord of America, Inc 

Storycraft Incorporated 

Stow & Davis Furniture Company 

Sulzer 

Supreme Steel Equipment Corp. 

Swiss Bank Corporation 


Thrift Builders, Inc 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
Timely Events 

Tokai Bank, Limited, The 


U 


Union Pacific Railroad 

United States Bronze Sign Com: any, Inc.... 
United States Steel Corporation 

United States Treasury 


Valley National Bank 


Weart, Spencer—Banking Studies 

Wells Fargo Bank American Trust Company 124 
West Bend Aluminum Company 

Williams & Anderson Company 
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“The systematic buying 
of United States 
Savings Bonds helps to 


provide for the things 


you will need in life,” 


says John M. Griffith, 
President, 

The City National Bank 
of Taylor, 

Taylor, Texas 


“Saving a part of what one earns should be an integral part in his program for 
living. There is no finer way to save than by establishing the habit of regularly 
purchasing U. S. Savings Bonds—the safest investment on earth. Too, the 334% 
yield on these bonds is certainly well in line with other investments of relative 
quality. 


“Such a program also makes a material contribution to our Government in the han- 
dling of its financing problems. The sale by the Treasury of Savings Bonds is its 
most non-inflationary means of borrowing. 


“These are the reasons why we are pleased to recommend United States Savings 
Bonds to our customers.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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The OUTLOOK 
and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


In the four years starting with 1956, GNP increased 
about $60-billion, with only a slight hesitation in 1958. 
Almost a third of this rise represented Government pur- 
chases of goods and services. Most of the remainder is 
accounted for by personal consumption expenditures. 
To a great extent the same dollars are counted twice 
or several times so the total is useful chiefly to indicate 
how fast the merry-go-round is turning. 

Growth is the new word to conjure with and the con- 
jurers are having a carnival. Just how fast we are 
growing and what monetary policies will safely achieve 
more growth are discussed succinctly on page 54. 

There is little in the immediate prospect to occasion 
boominess or gloominess. There has been a marked de- 
cline in references to the Soaring, Zooming, Golden, or 
What-not Sixties, but this is only a natural reaction to 
the overselling of an age of super-abundance which 
went on for years. 

We still have a large inventory of bright expectations, 
but these will materialize only if we handle the dollar 
intelligently and don’t turn the management over to 
those who believe in miracles through the simple hocus- 
pocus of easy money. 


The Way Toward Sustainable Growth 


Probably the best augury for the future is the con- 
tinued large expenditure for research and scientific de- 
velopment, plus the gradual upward trend of business 
investment for capital purposes. A change in the tax 
laws making it advantageous for business to spend more 
in these ways would be the most progressive step in our 
economic history. For the first time such a possibility 
seems actually in sight. 


Consumer Spending 


So far this year consumers have been showing great 
confidence in the future, although some recent reports 
have appeared indicating retail buyers will be inclined 
to look twice at the price tags in the months to come. 

In the second quarter consumers spent more for goods 
and services than ever before, reaching an annual rate 
of $328.5-billion. Last year the rate was $319.6-billion. 

An analysis of buying trends shows that consumers 
are favoring nondurable goods of all kinds, such as ap- 
parel, food, drugs, and so on. For some reason hard 
goods like automobiles and furniture have not been 
doing so well. 

The boost in consumer spending has been most evi- 
dent in the service lines—medical and dental costs, 
beauty treatments, travel, legal fees, and a long list of 
other services. 

Savings have been rising, too, and the trend will prob- 
ably continue. In the second quarter this year con- 
sumers saved 7.3% of their disposable income com- 
pared with 6.6% in the third quarter last year. They 
saved $2.1-billion more at an annual rate in the second 
quarter this year than in the first and they saved $3- 


billion more than in the final quarter of 1959, all figures 
at a yearly rate. 


Compact Impact 


Auto dealers are having a spell of inventory blues, 
Compact cars have really hurt the used car market 
and both sales and prices are down. This works against 
both buyers and sellers as anyone will discover if he 
drives up a slightly used car and says he would like to 
trade it for a new one. 

The auto market should be watched closely. There 
is a large inventory of about 1,000,000 cars. Most model 
changes will come earlier this year than in preceding 
periods. 

There is a distinct danger that the auto industry may 
have difficulty in liquidating its inventory and there 
may be pressure on banks to extend terms in an effort 
to move unsold cars. 

Corporate profits are down from last year but cash 
dividend payments were higher the first six months 
than the same period last year. The general pattern has 
been for stock prices to decline and bonds to rise bring- 
ing the respective yields closer together. 

Farm products prices advanced between mid-June 
and mid-July, led by dairy products, followed by vege- 
tables, hogs and potatoes. Farm prices in mid-July 
were about 1% below parity at about 80% compared 
with 79% in mid-June. 

Easier credit so far has not brought about an expan- 
sion of the housing market. Housing starts have been 
fewer than expected chiefly because of higher building 
costs. The importance of cost reduction has been recog- 
nized by the industry. Easy money alone will not do the 
trick. 

The same may be said of the recent reduction in mar- 
gin requirements on listed securities. The financial 
community was pleased by the cuts but few experts 
look for any great and long-lasting impact on securities’ 
prices. 

The trend of consumer loans has been rising. There 
is no sign of abatement. Instalment loans turned up 
sharply in all categories in the first half of the year with 
the exception of home appliances. Most banks report a 
larger volume of loans against automobiles without an 
expansion in terms. 


Foreign Trade Looks Better 


There has been an improvement in foreign trade. 
June exports were up 20% over a year ago. Since the 
lifting of curbs on dollar imports last November in 
Great Britain, imports of American goods and exports 
from the United States have shown a considerable in- 
crease. The items in question are primarily American- 
made consumer goods. 

European economists were told in a recent closed ses- 
sion of the Economic Committee of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation that expansion of 
American business activity will probably resume in the 
last quarter of the year. The U. S. position was pre- 
sented by Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. 

One striking aspect of the meeting, according to sev- 
eral observers, was how little attention was devoted to 
the U.S. business outlook which has played such an im- 
portant part on the world scene for so many years. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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Ce an amazingly successful promotion! The 

General Foods cookbook is everything that 

d Thrift Builders said it would be... We ran the 
3 : promotion in all sixteen offices for a thirty-day 
period starting April 1. The offer applied to 

4 new checking accounts, new savings accounts, 
“4 additions to existing savings accounts, as well 
f rs as the rental of a safe deposit box for one 
a year. Final result . . . over 7,000 transactions 

e g at an over-all average of $415 apiece. The com- 


ments of our staff and those of the general 
public have been exceptionally good .. . We rec- 


Ge neral Foods Kitchens Cookbook ommend the General Foods cookbook highly. 99 
1S scoring heavily from Coast to The National Bank and Trust eee of ponder ravine 


Coast aS 1960’s Premium for Stamford, Connecticut 
Financial Institutions 


POO AUT 


You can Use 
This Unique Premium 
Successfully 


Open New Savings Accounts 
Reactivate Dormant Accounts 
Rent Safety Deposit Boxes 
Open Checking Accounts 
Launch Branch Offices 


THE GENERAL FOOD | SEND THIS COUPON NOW... | 2@* 
KITCHENS FOR YOUR EXCLUSIVE OPTION! 


BUILDERS, 
BEING NATIONALLY ADV- Thrift Builders, Inc. 
ERTISED IN ALL LEADING Chrysler Building aan 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES AT New York 17, N. Y. 
THE SAME TIME YOU OF- Gentlemen, 
FER IT AS A PREMIUM. Please send full information about the ‘General Foods 
WHAT OTHER PREMIUM Kitchens Cookbook” and an Exclusive Option. 
CAN OFFER YOU THIS 
POWERFUL ADVANTAGE? 


Among the many fine products 
from General Foods Kitchens are 
Jell-O Desserts, 

Maxwell House Coffee, 


Foops Post Cereals, 
KITCHENS Birds Eye Frozen Foods 


September 
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Wood parts made with precision form a background for the quantity production of the Template Group by the Leopold Compan} De 
Se; 


The Template Group by Leopold: High styled furniture for every office 


Conceived in the architectural thinking of today, The Template Group blends sharp contrasts of 
form with a delightful interplay of proportions. The fully skirted, or closed desks appear chunky 
, —almost boxy. This massiveness, however, is offset by the light lines of the metal legs, which hold 
it off the floor. Further lightness is accomplished by “‘lifting’’ the top from the blockish mass of 
drawer cases with a narrow band of color. Every component is completely functional by itself, or 
in combination with others. Surface, drawer and cabinet arrangements may be planned to suit 
individual requirements. You may see the many modular components of The Template Group at 
your Leopold dealer’s showroom. He will be pleased to help you in your complete office design. 


THE LEOPOLD COMPANY, BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Executive L desk with 44” return, Conference desk with free form Bi-level L desk, 30” return, Bi-level L desk, 44” return, 
pedestals right or left side. or rectangular overhanging top. with or without paper rail. with or without paper rail. 


Designer: Charles Deaton 
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ec A.B.A. Meets 
New York 


Skyline of the financial district in lower Manhattan PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY 
NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 
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Are Your Funds too long in Transit? 


One million checks—or more—spin through the 136 IBM proof machines in our Central 
Clearance Department each day. This department, staffed by more than 400 skilled employees, 
works 24 hours a day, including Saturdays and most holidays. Our correspondent banks thereby 
obtain the benefit of earliest possible presentation of their items. 

In addition, Manufacturers Trust Company has developed a number of other “availability 
aids,” including: 

e Individually imprinted 3-part carbon- e¢ Air mail pouch stickers, with frequent 
less cash letter forms. airport pickups. 


e Hourly pickup of cash letters from a 


@ Self-addressed cash letter envelopes in 
24-hour post office. 


several sizes to meet the volume needs 
of the individual bank. e Direct sendings to non-Federal points. 


Let us write you in more detail about the advantages of using Manufacturers Trust Company 
for cash letter and collection sendings. Just tear out this advertisement and mail it to National 
Department, Manufacturers Trust Company, 44 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The 86th 
CONVENTION 


A Preview of the A.B.A.’s Meeting in New York, September 18-21 


ers Association takes place in New York City 
September 18-21. This section is a preview of it. 
The convention program appears in detail. Pictures 
of the general officers, division presidents, and chair- 
men of the many councils, commissions, and committees 


= 86th annual convention of the American Bank- 


personalize the varied activities of the A.B.A. during 
the administration of President John W. Remington and 
Vice-president Carl A. Bimson. “As You Were” is a 
story about previous A.B.A. conventions in New York. 

Meetings will be held in the Waldorf-Astoria, Belmont 
Plaza, Commodore, and Roosevelt hotels. 


Looking down Park Avenue from just north of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel which is on the left-hand side of the street. 
For a refresher on transportation at the time of A.B.A.’s first New York convention, 1877, see print on page 187 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 
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President 


Joun W. REMINGTON 
President, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company 
Rochester, New York 


Executive Vice President 
Treasurer and Executive Manager 
I. F. Berrs Merte E. SELECMAN 
President, The American National Bank American Bankers Association 
Beaumont, Texas New York, New York 


Vice President 


Cart A. Bimson 
President, Valley National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Senior Vice President 


Ben C. Corvett 
American Bankers Association 
Washington, D. C. 
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Joun S. COLEMAN Louris S. FINcer Harry Eaton 
President, National Bank Division President, Savings and Mortgage Division President, State Bank Division 
Chairman of Board, Birmingham Trust President, Andover Savings Bank President, Twin Falls Bank and Trust 
National Bank, Birmingham, Alabama Andover, Massachusetts Company, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Cuartes W. HAMILTON Mitton F. Darr, Jr. Cart E. BAHMEtIER, Jr. 
President, Trust Division; Senior Vice- President, American Institute of Banking President, State Association Section 
president and Trust Officer, The National Vice-president, La Salle National Bank Executive Manager, California Bankers 

Bank of Commerce, Houston, Texas Chicago, Illinois Association, San Francisco, California 


Arcuie K. Davis Casimir A, SIENKIEWICZ WituraM L. ButcHEer 
Chairman, Committee on Chairman, Committee for Chairman, Committee on D. EMMeErt BRUMBAUGH 
Credit Unions; Chairman of Economic Growth Without Executive Development Chairman, Committee on 
Board, Wachovia Bank and Inflation; President, Central- Chairman of Board, The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Trust Company, Winston- Penn National Bank, County Trust Company President, First National 
Salem, North Carolina Philadelphia, Pennsylvania White Plains, New York Bank, Claysburg, Pennsylvania 
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Joun H. Crocker 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission 
Chairman and President, Citizens National 
Bank, Decatur, Illinois 


F. Kerry 
Chairman, Credit Policy Commission 
President, First Pennsylvania Banking & Chairman of Board, Bank of America N.T. 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ricuarp A. Norris 
Chairman, Committee on 
Federal Fiscal Procedures 

President, The Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Tuomas G. WItson 
Chairman, Country Bank Operations 
Commission; Chairman, Committee on 


G. Epwarp Cooper 
Chairman, Bank Management Commission 
Senior Vice-president, Philadelphia 


National Bank, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Employee Training; President, First State 
Bank, Conway, Arkansas 


Jesse W. Tapp Epwarp J. Frey 
Chairman, Economic Policy Commission Chairman, Instalment Credit Commission 
President, Union Bank and Trust 


& S.A., Los Angeles, California Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Tuomas F, GLavey 
Chairman, Insurance and 
Protective Committee; Vice- 
president, The Chase 
Manhattan Bank 
New York, New York 


Rosert V. FLEMING 
Chairman, Government 
Borrowing Committee 

Chairman of Board, The 

Riggs National Bank 

Washington, D. C. 


M. Monroe 
Chairman, Committee on 
Federal Legislation - 
Executive Vice-president, 
First National Bank 
Thomson, Georgia 
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Ben H. Wooren Cart M. Fiora Everett D. REESE 
Chairman, Commission for the Observance Chairman, Small Business Credit Chairman, Council on Banking Education 
of the 100th Anniversary of the National Commission; Vice-president, First Chairman, Board of Regents, The Stonier 
Banking System; Chairman of Board, Wisconsin National Bank Graduate School of Banking; Chairman of 
First National Bank, Dallas, Texas Milwaukee, Wisconsin the Board, City National Bank and Trust 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


MEtvitte M. Parker Roy L. Rererson Wittram A. MitcHELi 
Chairman, Public Relations Council Chairman, Research Council Chairman, Advisory Committee on Special 
Executive Vice-president, First National Vice-president, Bankers Trust Company Activities; Chairman of Board, The 
Bank, Lebanon, Pennsylvania New York, New York Central Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


RicHarp G. STOCKTON 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Joun B. KEELINE Reno ODLIN ELtwoop F. KirKMAN Foundation for Education in 
Chairman, Organization Chairman, Savings Bonds Chairman, Committee on Economics; Chairman, 
Committee; President, Committee; President, Puget State Legislation: President, Executive Committee, 
Central Trust and Savings Sound National Bank The Boardwalk National Bank Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Bank, Cherokee, Iowa Tacoma, Washington Atlantic City, New Jersey Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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The Convention Program 


HE 86th annual convention of 

the American Bankers Associa- 

tion will be held in the home 
state—if not the home city—of the 
1959-60 president of the Association, 
John W. Remington, president of the 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. The 4-day meeting 
will be held in New York City on 
September 18-21, with the two gen- 
eral sessions of the convention being 
held in The Waldorf-Astoria Grand 
Ballroom on Tuesday, September 20, 
and Wednesday, September 21. 

The Administrative Committee 
and the Executive Council of the As- 
sociation, as well as several other 
commissions, councils, and commit- 
tees of the A.B.A., will meet in ad- 
vance of the two general sessions. 
Also, meetings of the National Bank, 
State Bank, Savings and Mortgage, 
and Trust divisions will be held on 
Monday, September 19. 

Among the highlights of the con- 
vention will be a discussion of and 
a vote upon proposed amendments 
to the Constitution of the American 
Bankers Association. These amend- 
ments will be.considered at the first 
general session of the convention on 
Tuesday, September 20. The amend- 
ments were carefully and painstak- 
ingly worked out by a Constitutional 
Revision Committee headed by Frank 
L. King, chairman, California Bank, 
Los Angeles. 

Since 1920, when the last major 
revision of the Association’s Con- 
stitution was made, only minor and 
urgent changes have been voted. The 


John J. McCloy 


Gabriel Hauge 


During his A.B.A. 
presidency, John 
W. Remington has 
made more than 
20 prepared ad- 
dresses before 
state bankers as- 
sociation conven- 
tions, Association 
conferences, con- 
ventions and sem- 
inars, and other 
banking and eco- 
nomic groups 


present constitution and the pro- 
posed amendments were presented 
in the August issue of BANKING, 
starting on page 61. 


Election and Installation 
of 1960-61 Officers 


New A.B.A. officers will be elected 
and installed during the convention. 
It is anticipated that Mr. Remington 
will be succeeded as president by 
Carl A. Bimson, the 1959-60 vice- 
president, who is president of the 


W. Randolph Burgess 


USF 


Valley National Bank of Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Two candidates have been an- 
nounced for the vice-presidency to 
succeed Mr. Bimson; namely, Sam 
M. Fleming, president of the Third 
National Bank in Nashville, Tenn., 
and D. Emmert Brumbaugh, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Claysburg, Pa. Both Mr. Fleming and 
Mr. Brumbaugh have been active in 
A.B.A. affairs for a number of years. 

Mr. Fleming is a past president of 


Robert Cutler 
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Felipe Herrera 


the National Bank Division and a 
former member of the Executive 
Council. Presently, he is a member 
of the Commission for the Observ- 
ance of the 100th Anniversary of the 
National Banking System. He has 
also been active in the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers. Mr. Flem- 
ing has been endorsed for the vice- 
presidency by the Tennessee, South 
Carolina, New York, and Alabama 
bankers associations. 

Mr. Brumbaugh is chairman of the 
A.B.A. Committee on Federal De- 
posit Insurance and is a member of 
the Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion. He is a former Congressman, 
a former Secretary of Banking of 
Pennsylvania, and has the endorse- 
ment of some of his state’s bankers. 

I. F. Betts, president of The Amer- 
ican National Bank of Beaumont, 
Tex., was named treasurer of the 
A.B.A. in 1959 by the Executive 
Council. Since it is traditional for 


During his vice-presidency, Carl A. 

Bimson has by no means been standing 

still. See map page 66, May BANKING 
for his itinerary 
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Archie K. Davis 


the treasurer to be re-elected for a 
second 1-year term, it is anticipated 
that he will continue in this post for 
the 1960-61 term of office. 

Banking, business, and Govern- 
ment leaders will speak before the 
meetings of the various divisions and 
sections and at the general sessions 
of the 86th annual convention of the 
A.B.A. An outline of the program 
for the business sessions and the en- 
tertainment planned for the dele- 
gates and their wives follows: 


Agricultural Breakfast 


Monday, September 19, 8 A.M. 
Commodore Hotel, Century Room 


Presiding, John H. Crocker, chair- 


Robert W. Sparks 


Roger L. Currant 


man, Agricultural Commission, 
American Bankers Association; 
chairman of the board and presi- 
dent, Citizens National Bank, De- 
catur, 

‘“‘A Banker’s Responsibility to the 
Changing Needs of Agriculture,” by 
Archie K. Davis, chairman of the 
board, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Savings and Mortgage 
Division 
Hotel Roosevelt, Grand Ballroom— 
10 A.M. 


“Competition and the Changed 
Concept of Savings” — Address by 
President Louis S. Finger, president, 


Entertainment Schedule 


Sunday, September 18 


4:30- 
6:00 P.M. 
9:00 P.M. 


Monday, September 19 


12:30 P.M. 
Ballroom 
12:30 P.M. 
9:00 P.M. 
Evening 
Garden 


Tuesday, September 20 


12:00 P.M. 
Ballroom 

12:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. and 
again at 

10:00 P.M. 


During the Convention 


Reception, The Waldorf-Astoria, 
900 Seats Available for Radio City Music Hall 


Grand Ballroom 


Ladies’ Luncheon and Fashion Show, The Astor, 
Boat Tour of New York Harbor 


900 Seats Available for Radio City Music Hall 
1,500 Seats Available for Ice Show, Madison Square 


Ladies’ Luncheon and Fashion Show, The Astor, 


Boat Tour of New York Harbor 


Musical Revue, The Waldorf-Astoria, Grand Ballroom 


Hospitality Center, The Waldorf-Astoria, Sert Room 
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Ray M. Gidney 


Andover Savings Bank, Andover, 
Mass. 

Symposium on “Banks Can Win in 
Savings Competition”: 

“The Savings Market,” by Robert 
W. Sparks, banking consultant, New 
York, N. Y. 

“How to Compete with Credit 
Unions,” by Roger L. Currant, pres- 
ident, Fall River National Bank, 
Fall River, Mass. 

“How to Compete with S & L’s,” 
by S. Edgar Lauther, president, Ir- 
win Union Bank & Trust Company, 
Columbus, Ind. 

“Modern Approach to Savings 
Competition,” by Dr. Jerome B. 
Cohen, assistant dean in charge of 
graduate studies, Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch School of Business and Public 
Administration, The City College, 
New York, N. Y. 


State Bank Division 


Monday, September 19, 10 A.M. 
TheWaldorf-Astoria,Grand Ballroom 


Address by President Harry 
Eaton, president, Twin Falls Bank 
and Trust Company, Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 

“There Is a Way Home,” by the 


S. Edgar Lauther 


Kenneth C. Royall 


Jerome B. Cohen 


Honorable Robert E. Smylie, Gov- 
ernor, State of Idaho, Boise. 

Remarks by Dick Simpson, first 
vice-president, National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks, Bank 
Commisisoner of Arkansas, Little 
Rock. 


National Bank Division 


TheWaldorf-Astoria,Grand Ballroom 
2 P.M. 


Address by President John S. 
Coleman, chairman of the board, 
Birmingham Trust National Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Remarks by the Honorable Ray M. 
Gidney, Comptroller of the Currency, 
Washington, D. C. 

“How It Looks to an Ex,” by Gen- 
eral Kenneth C. Royall, member of 
the Law Firm of Royall, Koegel, 
Harris & Caskey, New York, N. Y. 


Trust Division 


Monday, September 19, 2 P.M. 
Belmont Plaza Hotel, Moderne Room 


Greetings by Robert M. Lovell, 
chairman, Trust Division, New York 
State Bankers Association, senior 
vice-president, The Hanover Bank. 


William S. Gray 


Robert E. Smylie 


Robert N. Hilkert 


Address by President Charles W. 
Hamilton, senior vice-president and 
trust officer, The National Bank of 
Commerce, Houston, Tex. 

Address by Robert N. Hilkert, first 
vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


First General Session 


Tuesday, September 20, 9:15 A.M. 
The Waldorf-Astoria Grand Ballroom 


Presiding, President John W. Rem- 
ington. 

Greetings by William S. Gray, 
president, New York Clearing House; 
chairman of the board, The Hanover 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Address by President Remington. 

“Commercial Bank Preparedness 
for Emergency Operations,” John J. 
McCloy, chairman of the board, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 
N. 

Election of officers. 

“Does Money Really Matter,” by 
Dr. Gabriel Hauge, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 

Consideration of proposed con- 
stitutional changes and voting on 
their adoption. 


Dick Simpson 
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“New Economic Horizons,” by the 
Honorable W. Randolph Burgess, 


GL 


Atlantic Treaty Organization, Paris, 


United States Ambassador, 
Report of the Resolutions Com- France. 
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ter-American Development Bank, of officers. 


Washington, D. C., and Dr. Felipe 
Herrera, president, The Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank, Washington, 


MAP OF MIDTOWN MANHATTAN SHOWING PRINCIPAL CONVENTION HOTELS 


by Robert Cutler, United 


Second General Session 
Wednesday, September 21, 9:15 A.M. 


The Waldorf-Astoria, Grand Ballroom 
“The Inter-American Development D. C. 


Presiding, President Remington. 
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As We Were 


A Reminder of 


Previous New York Conventions 


HE convention of 1960 is the 
fifth full-scale national meeting 
the Association has held in New 
York. In 1877, 1904, 1922, and 1950 
the American Bankers Association 
assembled in the metropolis, and the 
city was also the scene of abbrevi- 


ated business meetings in 1942, 1943, 
and 1945. 

In the next few pages are glimpses 
of the past; they provide a sharply 
etched view of the most exciting era 
in our history. 

First, let’s go back to 1877 for a 


look at the New York Clearing House 
—host to the 1960 convention, too— 
as bankers saw it in that long-ago 
year. (Incidentally, it may be that 
if people talked less about Growth 
in those days, it was because they 
were so busy growing!) 


From Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper: “The New York Clearing House—10 A.M.—Bank Clerks and Messengers 
Effecting Clearances and Exchanges.’ Time: 1875, two years before the Association’s first New York convention 
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From the Council minutes. Lower section forecasts “an 
abundance of interest”’ in the speakers; also says “the pres- 
sure of topics and speakers’’ necessitates two sessions a day 
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1877 


“Such a pressure of topics 


and speakers...” 


H® are the purple ink minutes of the September 
1877 Executive Council meeting which heard plans 
for the imminent third convention of the Association. 
The scribe, Secretary James Buell, notes that the hall 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association at 23rd Street 
and Fourth Avenue had been rented for $50 a day. 
“Such a pressure of topics and speakers presented them- 
selves” that the Council decided on two sessions daily, 
one at 11 A.M., the other at 8 P.M. 

Subjects pressing so hard included resumption of 
specie payments, bank taxation, silver, the substantial 
issues of municipal bonds and their threat to public 
credit, the need for uniform collection laws, and re- 
covery from the Panic of 1873. 

The Association’s first president, Charles B. Hall, Bos- 
ton National Bank, assured the delegates that the worst 
of the “period of sadness and depression’ was over 


This print in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper was cap- 
tioned: “New York City—Scene at the Grand Central Depot 
in Forty-second Street—‘Cab, Sir?’ ‘Carriage?’ ‘Ride, Sir?’ ” 
Contrast this 1875 scene with the taxis on Park Avenue, 
near the Waldorf-Astoria, in the 1960 picture on page 177 
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CULVER PICTURES 


The YMCA building at Fourth Avenue and 23rd Street where 
the Association’s first New York convention was held in 
September 1877 


and that “all in all the general business of the whole 
country begins to move and improve.” 

Treasurer George F. Baker, president of the First 
National Bank of New York, reported dues receipts of 
$17,946.21 and disbursements of $12,721.69 in the past 
year. Of the expenses, $875 was for rental of the Asso- 
ciation’s office at 247 Broadway, New York. 


Broadway, near City Hall, about 1877 


CULVER PICTURES 


And Wall Street looked like this. (Yes, that’s Trinity Church) 


OULYER PIOTURES 
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= Are you offering 
more courses? 


Christmas Club is the kindergarten of banking—and has been for 
fifty years. In that half century, millions of members have graduated 
to a better understanding of banking and have learned to use the other 


services their financial institutions provide. 


Now is the time to consider the opening of your new club and the 
advancement of your present club members. An effective club promo- 
tion will persuade almost all of your present members to continue their 
saving habits in Christmas Club. Your Christmas Club staff member 


can help you plan one. 


Now is the time, too, to introduce your present members to 
advanced classes in banking—to offer them permanent savings, personal 
financing, safe deposit boxes and other services that will help them 


reach their financial goals. 


Christmas Club, properly promoted, will continually bring to your 
door people who need basic training in simple economics. Those who 
are now members are interested in higher classes in their financial 


education. 


To put it simply, your Christmas Club members, present and future, 


are the finest group you can use to develop the other services you offer. 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Builds Character © BuildsSavings © Builds Business for Financial Institutions 


Christmas 


PAYMENT 


1910 * CHRISTMAS CLUB'S GOLDEN YEAR * 1960 
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1904: 


HE 30th convention was engrossed 

with currency reform, and the 
delegates heard several speeches 
about it. One noted that the A.B.A.’s 
life had covered “a period of gro- 
tesque and whimsical financial legis- 
lation.” However, free silver, the 
bone of contention, was “all forgiven 
and forgotten now. History, experi- 
ence and logic have killed bimetalism 
and it will never vex the world 
again.” 

Convention orators included two 
well-known New Yorkers, James 
Stillman and A. B. Hepburn, presi- 
dents, respectively, of the National 
City Bank and the Chase National 
Bank. 

Entertainment features included 
a trip to Coney Island and Luna 
Park, two evenings at the theater, 
a Hudson River boat ride to West 
Point, and numerous affairs at the 
banks. 


Lie everyone else that year, 
bankers were interested in the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition—the “‘Meet- 
Me-at-St.-Looie—Looie” one. Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine devoted its Sep- 
tember issue to the Fair and the 
century of progress it symbolized. 
Included was a report on that new 
servant of man, “the wireless tele- 
graph,” and an incident that has 
particular interest today. 


‘History, experience, and logic have 


killed bimetalism .. .”’ 


The Bankers’ 
Magazine used 
this photo in its 
story of the 1904 
convention. Cap- 
tion read: “A 
group of finan- 
ciers on their way 
to West Point.” 
The delegates 
journeyed to the 
Point by Hudson 
River boat 


It seems the London Times had a 
wireless mast on Shantung promon- 
tory which relayed news from the 
dispatch boat Haimun. Just after 
the Russians had declared that they 
would treat as spies all correspond- 
ents found communicating by radio 
the Haimun was caught by a Russian 
warship. The Times man immediately 
notified his base: ‘“‘Being boarded by 
the Russians. If do not hear from 
us in three hours, notify British war- 
ships and London Times.” As the 


This photograph records the opening of the New York Stock Exchange building 


in 1 


903 


Russians came aboard this answer 
arrived: “Have notified British fleet. 
From window of operating room can 
see activity on board battleships; 
getting up steam.” 

The operator added, “This is no 
dream.” 

“The Russian officers,” concluded 
the story, “found the copies of the 
last message sent and noted the 
reply, then hurriedly left the ship 
without hanging any correspondent 
to the yardarm.” 


CULVER PICTURES 


Lower Broadway looked like this about 
the time of the 1904 convention. The 
view is looking up the famous street, 
from the vicinity of St. Paul’s Church 
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When collateral 
is the problem 
in approving a loan 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 
is the solution 

if inventory is 

a substantial 

asset... 


Not just the answer to retaining the line and 
customer's good will, but a sound profit-wise 
operation that meets your most exacting require- 
ments. Accurate knowledge of the inventory, its 
quality, age, dollar value and rate of move- 
ment, so necessary for this type of loan, is pro- 
vided at a glance by our exclusive new monthly 
Stock and Value Report. This concise single- 
sheet record gives a complete check of all trans- 


WAREHOUSE OF 
NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSEMEN 


OPERATING 


September 1960 


actions, greatly simplifying the work of the col- 
lateral department and reviewing officer. 

If collateral is the problem, let us show you 
an inventory loan service with an unmatched 
record of unimpaired bailment, that will permit 
you to extend maximum credit with minimum 
cost by relieving your bank of expensive time- 
consuming detail. 

Write or call today. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


25 South William Street 
New York 4, New York 
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1922 


Reparations, war debts, and “‘the terrible 


experience of Russia”’ 


yee convention, at the new Hotel 
Commodore, was preoccupied with 
international problems inherited 
from World War I: German repara- 
tions, war debts, disarmament, and 
permanent peace. A convention reso- 
lution said the time had come for 
the United States ‘‘to formulate the 
principles on which it will be able 
to cooperate with other nations to 
bring about the needed rehabilita- 
tion of European countries and peace 
in the world.” 

The incoming president, John H. 
Puelicher of Milwaukee, said the 
banker could be of great service “in 
protecting the integrity of our bank- 
ing and currency system. We have,” 
he added, “the terrible example of 
Russia before us. Russia deserted 
the gold standard.” 

A resolution disapproved of “the 
attacks” on the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and members of the Board of 
Governors. 

It was a big convention, but ap- 
parently the New York Clearing 


PR PR: 
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Right, title page of a handsomely 
illustrated brochure published by the 


New York bankers Committee of One — 


Hundred for the 1922 convention 


@ 


House Committee of One Hundred 
had overlooked nothing. ‘Every 
delegate,” said the JOURNAL (the 
BANKING of that day) “was wel- 
comed officially on the telephone 
within 15 minutes after he registered 
at his hotel. To do this a staff of 
400 men and 180 telephones installed 
in the various hotels and at the hos- 
pitality headquarters at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking were nec- 
essary. All the men were volunteers 
from the banks and the bond houses.” 


This expression of the spirit of New 
York was originally written by Bruce 
Barton under the inspiration of a War 
Loan campaign, and was widely used as 
an advertisement of the Victory Loan. 
The Book of New York reprinted it 


Two illustrations 
from the souvenir 
brochure’ which 
noted that the 
Wall Street draw- 
ing had been 
made for the book 


NEWYORK 
Privately Printed for AMERICAN } 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION _ 


THE CREED OF NEW YORK 
Rares 


1AM NEW YORK AND THIS 18 MY GREED 

few there are who know my heart, 

way te me from the Kast, across the acean, where the Statuc in 
aay harbor lights their sparits with fresh haps. 

From the West, and South,aad North, from every farm and vil- 
lage, where clesa-heaned, clear-eved and girl 
turned thei fare: toward me as the home 


Krandation stones, think you,have they built? 


(a Money? On Commerce? On Trade? 

They have wronght with materials mare eternal. 

They have laid my Krundations on Faith,and fashivined sy great 
with sionor and the Plighted Word. 

tn my markets millions in gold pass back ae 
seeurity of men’s trast 


fam New Vork,the dwelling place of homer. 


Trinity Chuech stands in the background at the contre. 
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ThriftiCheck Magnetic 
Imprinting Praised 
By Denver Banker 


Indicative of the success which scores of banks are 

having with ThriftiCheck’s on-premises magnetic ink 

imprinting and encoding of checks is the experience of 

the First National Bank, Denver, Colorado. Robert P. Assistant Vice President 
Zahliler, Assistant Vice President, reports: 


‘“‘Our Magnetic Ink Character Recognition program actually began 
late in 1959 when the account number slugs and transit slugs 
were ordered for existing accounts from ThriftiCheck Service 
Corporation for their Model 46M magnetic on-premises imprinter. 
The accuracy with which the slugs were produced can be attested 
to by the fact that to date only three slugs out of the original order 
of 10,000 were transposed. 

‘‘For new accounts, we presently set loose type on the ThriftiMatic 
name-tubes to produce encoded items with very good results. The 
reject rate runs less than 7/10 of 1%. 

‘For quality control purposes, the first and last item of every order 
are tested and recorded in graph form. Even though American 
Bankers Association specifications permit signal strength to vary 
between 50% and 200%, every effort is made in our bank to keep 
between 110% and 140%. These items are accumulated and are 
sent monthly to the manufacturer of our sorting equipment for a 
complete evaluation and testing reports. 

‘‘To sum up, we are most happy with the readability which we are 
obtaining from the ThriftiCheck Model 46M imprinters.”’ 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Denver, Colorado 


See A Demonstration Of Magnetic Ink 
imprinting During The ABA Convention 


You are cordially invited to visit the ThriftiCheck offices at 
100 Park Avenue (one block south of Grand Central Station) 
at any time during the ABA Convention to see a complete 
demonstration of on-premises magnetic ink imprinting and 
encoding. We look forward to your visit. 


First National’s ThriftiMagnetic 
On-Premises Imprinting Department 


THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION 
14100 Park Avenue New York 17,N.Y. 
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1942, 1943, 1945 


Three wartime meetings 


preg as A.B.A. conventions were three meetings 
held in New York in 1942, 1943, and 1945. 

In 1942 the Executive Council had a special one-day 
session; it was declared a convention by resolution. 
This magazine labeled its September number “A.B.A. 
Convention in BANKING” and the issue had outstanding 
contributors, among them President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, A.B.A. Vice-president W. L. Hemingway, 
and A.L.M. Wiggins. There were roundtables and sym- 
posiums on problems related to the war, including earn- 
ings, credit, and financing. 

Dr. Harold Stonier, executive manager of the Asso- 
ciation, wrote: ‘In presenting this wartime program we 
do so with a deep sense of the solemnity of the moment, 
with thanks to the distinguished men who are taking 
part, with hope that all may read with enjoyment and 
benefit, and with regret that we must forego the oppor- 
tunity for friendly greeting and firm handclasp, until 
Wwe meet again.” 

The Association’s convention in 1943 was called a 


War Service Meeting, and the program, said BANKING,. 


“was geared to the problems confronting the country 
and the banks at the present time.” 

In 1945 the Administrative Committee had a special 
meeting in New York. Designated a convention, it trans- 
acted essential business of the Association. BANKING’S 


Fn RNAL OF THE AMERIE ar BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


BANKING’s September 1942 issue was a “convention in print” 


October Outlook Issue featured ‘‘The A.B.A. Works and 
Plans,” a perspective on the postwar pattern of banking. 


In its October 1943 issue BANKING had a picture story on the Association’s abbreviated annual meeting 


War Service 
Meeting 


The 69th Annual 
A.B.A 
Convention in New York 


Mono the 3,000 bankers attended the 09th conven 


tion of the American Bankers Association, held in 
New York City, September 13° 15. 

The program was geared to the problems confronting the 
country and the banks at the present time. Speakers in 
cluded representatives of banking in other lands England, 
Canada, Mexico. 

The convention elected A. L. M. Wiggins to the presi 
dency. His administration will pay particular attention 
to the problems of country banks. 

On these pages are a few convention scenes. 


Wot 
4.1. Wigs 


Hemingway, right, greets his successor 


ins, president. Bank of Hartsville, South Carolina 
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“What’s so bad 
about basing the ad budget 
on last year’s shipments ?” 


Management men, seeking a reliable guide to 
advertising appropriations, often settle on a 
percentage of sales. The following commentary 
on this practice was written by A. J. Bergfeld, 
President of the internationally known manage- 
ment consultant firm of Stevenson, Jordan & 
Harrison, Inc. 


“Past practices of your own or of your com- 
petitors will produce no magic ratios by which 
you can either judge or budget the right amount 
of advertising automatically as a percentage 
of past sales. 


“Plans for increasing sales volume, sales revenue 
and resulting profits by product and by territory 
or by divisions, can better be analyzed and 
approved by considering advertising as a pro- 
grammed cost to be associated with specific 
profit plans and to be measured against specific 
results. 


“Programming advertising costs as a measured, 
reasoned and integrated part of a future profit 
plan usually results in a better plan and better 
actual future profits.”’ 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


271 madison avenue + new york 16, n. y. «+ telephone murray hill 5-8921 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
CHIcaGo, CLEVELAND, Cotumsus, Datias, Denver, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MontreaL, QUE., Newark, New YorK, PHILADELPHIA, PHOENIX, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ROCHESTER, ST. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN: 
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1950 Convention to be remembered .. .”’ 


HAT was the title to BANKING’S 

report of the convention at which 
the Association rounded out three- 
quarters of a century. The business 
sessions were devoted largely to a 
discussion of measures to strengthen 
the economy and to “an appraisal of 
steps that have been taken and are 
contemplated to give military and 
economic assistance to our allies.” 

Secretary of the Treasury John 
W. Snyder was the convention’s guest 
of honor; he received a scroll from 
the incoming president, James E. 
Shelton of Los Angeles. President 
Harry Truman sent a letter of greet- 
ing to the bankers through the out- 
going president, J. Raymond Peter- 
son of Paterson, N. J. 

The resolutions emphasized 
“Communism and Inflation — Twin 
Threats,” in the words of BANKING’S 
title to the text. The struggle against 
the former was appraised as “a long- 
range conflict which may last for 
decades and calls for long-range pol- 
icies, for a pace which can be main- 
tained.” As for inflation, “only a be- 
ginning has been made in resisting” 
it. Wider distribution of the national 
debt was advised. 


A.B.A. President Shelton, right, above, presents to Secretary of the Treasury Snyder the engrossed and illuminated 
testimonial to his “service as a citizen, a banker and a public servant.” 1950 was also the 15th birthday of The Graduate 
School of Banking, and the occasion, observed at the convention, was reported in BANKING in the story below 


The G.S.B. Board of Regents meets at Convention time. Joseph E. Hughes, chairman, is at the head of the table 


Graduate School of Banking Marks 15th Anniversary 
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-SECONDS....° 


TO SILENTLY PROTECT YOUR BANK 
FROM SUCCESSFUL “NOTE-PASSING” HOLDUPS 


3 SECONDS 


When trouble occurs, teller presses switch . . . hand or foot. 
Bank’s security personnel instantly pick up pre-recorded 
voice message in their pocket receivers identifying which 
teller is in trouble. 


10 SECONDS LEE communications 
Bank security personnel converge at trouble spot to take 


necessary action: NO POLICE OR PRIVATE GUARDS 
UNLESS CALLED BY MANAGEMENT. 


21 SECONDS 

The offender is apprehended without knowing an alarm has I | 

been initiated and acted upon. NO PANIC—HOLD-UP Guard's pocket 

MAN, CUSTOMERS, AND UNAFFECTED BANK A | receiver unit 

PERSONNEL HEAR NO ALARM OR SIGNAL. nen (J/ actual size) 
For details concerning the LEE BANK PROTECTIVE SYSTEM, 


contact: LEE COMMUNICATIONS, INC., 470 Park Ave. South, New York 16, New York 
IF YOU ARE IN NEW YORK FOR THE ABA CONVENTION CALL US AT MU 4-5959 FOR ACTION DEMONSTRATION 


LEE COMMUNICATIONS 
| LEE BANK PROTECTIVE SYSTEM 
| 
| || 
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Horizons... 


This new Bergstrom trade-mark is a symbol of the 
future . . . it represents a new and broad horizon we foresee for the 


fine papers we produce for American business and industry. 


During the past several years we have undertaken extensive re- 
search programs to develop check papers that will meet all the rigid 
requirements of modern banking. These safety papers have been 
widely use-tested by banks and check manufacturers, and we are 
proud of their acceptance. Manufactured in the Bergstrom tradition, 
these check papers have met the most penetrating tests independ- 


ently made with respect to magnetic ink encoding. 


With the expansion of the mechanized check handling program, 
check paper assumes a greater importance. Bergstrom safety papers 
embody all the essential properties for writing, printing and machine 


handling . . . and they are safe. 


Since 1904 


BERGSTROM 
PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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EXHIBIT 
A..to Z 


for bankers 
considering 
new quarters 
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Busy bankers haven’t the time to shop around for new quarters. Bank 
Building Corporation offers you “‘one-stop”’ service, one primary source 
... for everything, from basic planning and design to the final imagina- 
tive details that add beauty to operating efficiency. We invite you to 
visit our headquarters, the world’s largest showcase of bank design, 
materials, and furnishings. It’s Exhibit A-to-Z for bankers considering 


new or remodeled quarters. 


reasons why over 3,500 bankers have chosen Bank Building 


Experience—in 47 years we have 
completed more than 3,500 financial 
projects. 


Specialization—Our team 
concentrates on this one technical 
field; they know bank operations. 


Analysis—Every phase of your 
operation is analyzed by an expert, 
to pinpoint your specific 
requirements and individual needs. 


Planning— Experienced planners 
make certain that every detail, every 
square foot, contributes to 
efficiency and profit. 


Top Talent—You profit from the 
creative output of the world’s 

largest pool of financial design talent 
—at a cost you can afford. 


Local Contacts—We work closely 
with local suppliers, contractors, 
and labor. 


Responsibility—Our people relieve 
you of the problems and details, 
leaving you free to continue your 
own important work. 


Guaranteed Estimate—You receive 
a guaranteed cost estimate with 
preliminary plans... minimizing 
risk of unexpected costs. 


Lower Costs—Our specialized 
services generally cost no more than 
the services of a conventional 
designer, may well cost less. 


One Service—or All—You may 
choose to use part or all of Bank 
Building’s variety of services. 


Balding Cerperation 


OF AMERICA 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT * ATLANTA « AUSTIN 
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MODEL SEL 
Electronic/Automatic 


NEW NGZ- AUTOMATIC 


electronic coin-counter a 


Here’s the most advanced and efficient 
coin-counter ever offered...the fully- 
automatic, electronically -operated 
NGZ-AUTOMATIC. Fast, sure and ac- 
curate, the electronic-counter can be set 
for a wide variety of coin-wrapping 
operations... without changing aggre- 
gates. Automatically rejects bent or 
damaged coins. Completely eliminates 
the need for expensive space-consuming 
“cartridge-type” wrappers...the 
NGZ-AUTOMATIC makes its own from 
an economical paper-roll attached right 
to the machine. Saves on manpower, too 
...one attendant can easily operate 
several machines at the same time. 
Fully-transistorized for trouble-free de- 
pendability. Precision-built in Western 
Germany by NGZ—with over 50 years of 
experience in the manufacture of high- 
quality, low-cost coin-counting machines. 
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self-wrapping machine! 


| NGZ COIN-COUNTER DIVISION 
Dept. B-1 
Inter-Continental Trading Corporation 
90 West Street 
New York 6, New York 


Gentlemen: 


Please send complete information 
about your new NGZ-AUTOMATIC 
COUNTER (Model SEL). 

NAME 

FIRM 

STREET 
||) 


| STATE 
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In CY e a .) e Polk’s Market Research 


You get facts and figures on how and where you can 

9 improve and develop your bank’s business. Polk 

provides all phases of market research: Opinion, 
a | ) corporate image, location and motivation studies, 


consultation and recommendations. 


bu S in e S S | Polk’s Person-to-Person 


Call Plan 


Polk’s highly trained personnel take your bank’s 
Wil eSe services right into the homes of your market .. . 
telling your story, personally and fully, to the people 
who should be hearing it. Polk plans and conducts 


the entire operation and arranges for you to receive 
a daily call report on each home contact. 


Polk’s Pin-Pointed Prospect- 
ing Plan for Automobile 
Financing 


This newest service accurately tabs, by name and 
address, the people who will make 85% of the new- 
car loans in your community . . . puts you in direct, 
personal touch with them before they buy or borrow 

. Offers you a systematic plan for following up 
each contact. 


Although our Bank Business Development 
Division is less than two years old, these serv- 
ices already have been used successfully by 
many banks throughout the country. We will 
welcome the opportunity to give you more 
details. 


POLK 
services 


BANK BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


POLS & Ce). 


publishers 


130 Fourth Avenue North . Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT + BOSTON » NEWYORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND + RICHMOND + CHICAGO + ST. PAUL «+ ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE » HONOLULU + QUEBEC CITY + VANCOUVER + AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Along the Aisles... 


A stroll through the exhibits is never enough. 
With these Exhibits in Print are included arti- 
cles, discussions, and brief items designed to pro- 
vide the background and highlights that will 
bring all the parts into sharper focus. Here are 
the subjects offered as you stroll, figuratively, 
through the exhibits in this section. 


Bank Automation— 
in Layman’s Language . .... . 


Ever wonder what electronic data processing really 
is, and how it works? This explanation may shock 
the engineers because it skips the technical terms 
to make the whole thing understandable to bankers 


Youw’re bound to be putting those magnetic ink char- 
acters on your checks sooner or later. Here are the 
facts you ought to know before starting on a program 
of check encoding based on the A.B.A. specifications 


Five Factors in Building-Planning . . 


It’s easier to build a better bank than to build a bet- 
ter mousetrap. At least, it’s easier if you follow these 
tips by an acknowledged expert in the field—and the 
results will be more satisfactory 


This collection of items includes a sampling of some 
of the things being introduced to help banks improve 
their service, their operations, their appearance, and 
their competitive position today 


Electronic Arithmetic, 
The Binary System ....... 


Are the electronic brains smarter than you? You 
don’t have to answer that question, but maybe you'll 
enjoy trying to solve simple arithmetic problems the 
same way some electronic computers solve them 
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Build your big Christmas promotion around this happy 
china coin bank...a hand-crafted masterpiece that 

will win the heart of child and adult alike. 

Each beautifully gift-boxed with full color pop-out 
display sleeve. Includes frameable Santa Claus saver 
certificate. An outstanding value! 

Full color display poster available at ‘‘no charge.’ 
ORDER TODAY...$1.35 each, F.0.B. New York, Terms 
Net 10 days. 

Giant 16” Santa Claus china display replica also available 
at $15.00 each. 

Exclusive to one Bank in each city, subject to availability. 


SANTA CLAUS PROGRAMS, Inc. 
Dept. BM : 222 Park Avenue South « New York 3, New York 
PLEASE SHIP Santa coin banks @ $1.35 eacr 
Santa display replica @ $15.00 each 
Display poster ‘tno charge" 


BANK____ = = 


“Authorized Signature 


Multiples of 36...minimum order 36 banks. 
Display banks in any quantity. 
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“OUR NEXT STEP TOWARD COMPLETE AUTOMATION WILL BE VIA THE SPEED, SIMPLICITY 
AND CONVENIENCE OF BURROUGHS B251 VISIBLE RECORD COMPUTER.” 
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DALLAS’ 
EXCHANGE BANK 
AND TRUST CO. 

EXECUTIVES 

REPORT: 


“OUR 
BURROUGHS 
MACHINES 
SAVE US 
36% ON OUR 
INVESTMENT 
ANNUALLY” 


(1. to r.) President Gus Bowman, Vice President Wm. A. Craig. 


The seene: Dallas’ $43-million-plus Exchange Bank 
and Trust Co. The equipment: Burroughs Bank 
Accounting Machines. The results, reported by 
President Gus Bowman and Vice President Wm. A. 


Soon—the Visible Record Computer 
System: “In order to initiate further savings and to 
prepare for a predictable volume increase, we’re going 
to magnetic document processing via Burroughs B251 
Visible Record Computer System. We’ve already 
installed the first phase—Burroughs B-101 Sorter- 
Reader that sorts up to 1,560 items per minute.” 


Craig: ‘‘On-the-job results verified our initial opinion 
of this equipment’s dependability. The automation 
it provides proved to be so effective that we save 
56% on our investment each year.” 


Why the VRC: “In addition to unprecedented 
operational speed and efficiency, its advanced com- 
puter techniques and capabilities will put formerly 
untapped sources of management data at our disposal. 
Its installation will easily convert our present oper- 
ations to a completely automated basis resulting in 
even better service to our customers.” 


Dallas’ Exchange Bank and Trust Co. is one of many banks helped to ever increasing levels of efficiency by 
Burroughs automation equipment. For details, action—and results—call our nearby branch now. Or write 


Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS /| in electronics and data processing systems” 


September 1960 
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Bank Automation— 


RICHARD L. KRAYBILL 


in front of a broad black panel. 

They seemed to be fascinated by 
the flashing lights that winked and 
danced around the multi-colored 
rows of bright buttons. The spell 
continued for several minutes. 

Then the lights blinked out. A 
young man stepped forward and 
smiled. “That, gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced softly, “completes the proc- 
essing of an entire day’s transac- 
tions for 25,000 savings accounts.” 
The three bankers nodded and 
thanked him. 

As they moved off one remarked, 
“It certainly was an impressive dem- 
onstration.” 

“Why it hardly took any time at 
all,’’ added a second. 

“Yeah,” said the third. “But what 
the hell really happened?” 

The fact is that none of them 
knew what had really happened. And 
they weren’t about to ask. They’d 
tried that before and had been over- 
whelmed with explanations that re- 
ferred to buffer units, on-line proc- 
essing, complete transistorization, 
magnetic cores, microseconds, modu- 
lar design, and peripheral equip- 
ment. 

Later they might talk about the 
million dollar pinball machine they’d 
seen. Eventually someone would say, 
“Bet they have a little guy locked 
inside with an abacus.” And that’s 
about as close as they’d get to 
knowing what electronic data proc- 
essing can do for a bank and how it 
does it. 

Actually, the whole thing is rela- 
tively simple to understand if you 
can just stand back far enough to 
get a broad perspective. It’s when 
you get close that each piece of 
equipment begins to look compli- 
cated. Even then, each unit can be 
better understood and appreciated 
if its place in the over-all picture 
is clear. 


[ints bankers stood entranced 
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in layman Language 


‘This over-all asad of electronic banking: puts in 


Perhaps the best way to begin is 
to point out that bank automation 
is nothing more than the mechanical 
handling of the routine, repetitious 
jobs that people have been doing 
for years. These are the jobs that 
start with a balance and end with a 
balance. In between are the routine 
steps that change the old balance 
and create a new one. 

Each of these intermediate steps 
is relatively simple in itself. They 
become complex only in terms of 
the thousands of times they must be 
performed and the variety of situa- 
tions to which they apply. Anyone 
can do these jobs if he is able to 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide, 
and if he knows which of these to 
do in each instance. 

That’s exactly what electronic 
equipment can do. It can do it with 
savings accounts, mortgages, instal- 
ment loans, special and regular 
checking accounts, and even trust 
operations. You name the job and 
the machine can be adapted to do it, 
provided the work can be reduced to 
a repetitious routine. 


The Basic Principles 


How does it do all this? The basic 
principles on which it operates are 
the same among all manufacturers, 
but that doesn’t mean that the 
equipment of all manufacturers is 
the same. Computers differ just the 
way automobiles, television sets, or 
typewriters differ, even though each 
operates on a common set of prin- 
ciples. 

The essential elements in any com- 
puter, aside from the obvious abil- 
ity to compute, are its memory and 
its ability to receive instructions. 


There aren’t too many different ways 
that these elements can be built in. 

Take the ability to compute. Ad- 
dition can follow the old adding ma- 
chine principle, only using electrical 
impulses instead of gears and levers. 
Reverse the process and the machine 
subtracts. Multiplication is nothing 
but a series of additions and, con- 
versely, division is simply a group 
of subtractions. Look at it this way 
and the mathematical manipulations 
of the computer seem rather simple. 

One interesting sidelight is the 
kind of number system used by a 
good many computers. Rather than 
the standard decimal system based 
on 10 different digits, they use a 
binary or 2-digit system. A brief 
explanation of the binary system 
appears on page 246. 

This means that the computer 
must take the conventional 10-digit 
information and convert it to a 2- 
digit form. After performing all the 
required operations it then puts the 
results back in the 10-digit form to 
make them usable. 

While this seems like an added 
complication, the problems it solves 
far outweigh the ones it creates. 
Without such a conversion, the com- 
puter would have to provide for 10 
different signals—one for each digit 
from zero to nine. Only two signals 
are needed in a binary system. These 
can be provided in an electrical cir- 
cuit by the simple “on-off” princi- 
ple: “on” for one signal and “off” 
for the other. 

When it comes to the other im- 
portant elements—the ability to re- 
member and to take orders—there 
are two basic approaches. One is to 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 209) 
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how of the various parts that go to make up an auto- 
mation system. 


CURVED? 


HOW WILL YOUR pee: > ANGULAR? 
COUNTERS BE DESIGNED? 


J STRAIGHT ? 


Ei-ET-M 
: STANDARD DIMENSION 


na- 
ical 
UNDER-COUNTER UNITS 
ine 
ing 
WILL FIT THEM . . 
vay 
ons 
- | AND SAVE YOU MONEY 
the 
ya 
han 
sed 
a 
rief 
tem 
The photo above shows a noteworthy example of 
iter how Herring-Hall-Marvin creates custom-designed 
under-counter arrangements at production-line 
oa prices. 
In this efficient installation each teller has every- 
thing at his fingertips. Note the handy knee-space 
ded apron sections with adjustable dividers; the key- 
Ives locked cash and storage drawers, the big combin- 
ation-locked silver compartment, the Swing-Away 
10 seat for the teller’s personal comfort and conven- 
ee ience. you a copy of our cata- 
nals log showing our money- 
1ese Let us show you how we can cut new counter costs saving under - counter 
cir- for you. Consider, too, the advantage of being able units with actual install- 
nci- dt ith mini ae ation photographs and 
off” to add to, or rearrange, with minimum expense, practical arrangement 
these self-contained units to meet changing needs. ideas. Write today. 


ba HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


A division of DIEBOLD, Incorporated HAMILTON, OHIO 


ING September 1960 
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How 


Chemical Bank New 


York ‘Irust 


solved the problem of 


lmMprinting these checks 


Until a few months ago, preparation of MICR 
checks was the weak link in the entire 
MICR system. Not any more. Here’s how the 
Chemical Bank solved the problem — making 
check preparation as fast and efficient as 
processing itself: 

1) When a check re-order is received, the 
customer tab card is pulled from the master 
account file and fed into a card-to-punched- 
paper-tape converter. 


2) The tape is fed into a Friden Model ABA 


Flexowriter® which automatically transcribes 


Using continuous offset masters and contin- 
uous punched tape input, Chemical Bank has 
found it possible to process 400 check orders 
per hour on one ABA Flexowriter. 


The bank has had three ABA Flexowriters 
for more than six months, servicing 118,000 
accounts. Mis-sorts have been remarkably low 
— less than one per thousand checks. 


For help in setting up a MICR check pre- 
paration system custom-tailored to your needs, 
call your Friden Systems Man. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


the customer’s name and MICR codes onto an offset printing plate. (At one- 
hundred words per minute, without error!) 


3) The plate is then put on the bank’s off- 
set press and the required number of checks run off on pre-printed stock. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Automation so 
hand-in-hand with practicality there can be 
no other word for it. 


© 1960 FRIDEN, INC. 


riden 


BANKING 


SALES, SERVICE ANDO INSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND WORLD 
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punch holes in paper (cards or tape) 


to encode the data or orders. The | 
other is to record it electronically | 
on a magnetic surface or core. A | 
drum, disc, or tape (like the media to | 


record sound) could provide the sur- 
face. The core devices are like wire 
grids that hold information in fixed 
“checkerboard” positions. 

The actual recall consists of lo- 


cating electronically a key number | 
(like an account number) and pick- | 
ing off the information associated | 


with it (like the current balance). 
It’s called ‘‘random access” if it can 
find any account number in any or- 
der; it doesn’t have to be fed the 
account numbers in any pre-ar- 
ranged sequence. 

Where the equipment does not al- 
low for “random access,” the ac- 


counts must be handled in a fixed | 
order. The machine will compute the | 
transactions for each account skip- | 
ping over the accounts in which | 


there has been no change or activity. 
However, it can’t go back to pick up 
an account previously passed by. 
Memory alone, of course, is useless 
if the machine isn’t instructed to 
perform the necessary arithmetic 
with the data it recalls and the new 
data it receives. This instruction is 
called programing. Essentially it 
means setting the internal circuits 


in such a way that they'll produce | 


the desired results. 


Programing the Computer 


There are several ways that com- 
puters can be programed. One is to 
have panels of specially wired cir- 
cuits that can be inserted, each de- 
signed to carry out certain “orders.”’ 
One panel might carry the instruc- 
tions for handling savings accounts. 
Take it out and insert another and 
the computer is now ready to handle 
special checking. 

Another method of programing is 
to have the instructions encoded on 
cards or tape. To change from one 
job to another, you simply slip an- 
other set of cards or another tape 
into the machine. 

It is also possible to give instruc- 
tions to the machine from the con- 


sole—the master control desk that | 


shows what’s going on and signals if 


anything goes wrong. Usually in- | 


structions from the console are lim- 
ited to the very special or rare situa- 
tions that might arise. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 212) 
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One way 
to avoid delay 
in settling estates 


Adapted from one of the Clients’ Service Bulletins of The American Appraisal Company 


Often the closing of an estate is de- 
layed when the values of assets are 
difficult to establish. 


This problem is frequently found 
when an estate includes all or part 
of the assets of a sole proprietorship, 
a partnership, or the stock of a 
closely held corporation. The execu- 
tor may find wide disagreement be- 
tween the valuation he places on 
these assets and the valuation 
claimed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


A recent decision by the U. S. 
Court of Appeals, affirming a prior 
Tax Court decision, was handed 
down 6 4 years after the individual’s 
death. The deceased owned a block of 
stock in a corporation whose equities 
were held by a few people, and trad- 
ing was infrequent. The Commis- 
sioner fixed on this stock a value 
four times that claimed by the ex- 
ecutor. 


Estimates varied widely 


Because such a wide spread between 
the two estimates involved a de- 
ficiency assessment of a consider- 
able amount against the estate, it 
was but natural that the executor 
took his case to the Tax Court and, 
finally, to the Court of Appeals. It 
is easy to see that the cost of litiga- 
tion and the delay in closing the 
estate were considerable burdens to 
the executor and to the heirs. 


What steps might have been 
taken to avoid such prolonged liti- 
gation? One way would have been 
for the deceased, prior to his death, 
or the executor to have retained 
competent appraisers to make a 
complete analysis of the various 


factors involved and then to place 
their disinterested valuation on the 
stock. An agreement might then 
have been more readily reached. 


Anticipation of and preparation 
for such contingencies will encourage 
fair and prompt agreement on asset 
values when estates are to be 
settled. 

* *® ® 


The American Appraisal Company has had 
years of experience in the valuation of 
closely held corporate equities for merger, 
sale, reorganization, and estate and gift tax 
purposes. Its services in this field have been 
used beneficially by owners, executors, ad- 
ministrators, and trust companies. Where 
required, its findings have been supported 
in court by qualified witnesses. American 
Appraisal Service is also widely used in the 
valuation of enterprises, including both tan- 
gible and intangible assets. 


AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Atlanta Cleveland New Orleans 
Baltimore Dallas New York 
Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
Buffalo Jacksonville Pittsburgh 
Chicago Kansas City St. Lovis 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San Francisco 


Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


The American Appraisal Company 
525 E. Michigan Street, Dept. B 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Without obligating me, send me your 
Booklet No. 502, “Valuation of Closely 
Held Corporate Stocks.” 
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what's drawing most banks towards IBM? 


One great attraction, of course, is IBM’s total-systems concept of bank auto- 
mation. This runs the gamut from printing and evaluation of pre-inscribed checks, 
through unique multi-channel character-sensing equipment, to the widest range 
of compatible data processing systems for banks of varying sizes. 


Most important of all, however, is IBM’s concept of Balanced Data Processing, 
which holds thorough back-up services equally as vital to customers as the 
equipment itself. These services include: 


e The assistance of banking representatives specially trained at Rutgers @ sys- 
tems design tailored to particular needs ¢ cost-free education for both bank 
executives and operating personnel @ an extensive programmed applications 
library that cuts programming time and expense ¢ preventive maintenance 
services to assure peak machine performance e ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ Datacenters 
® simulation techniques to develop more scientific bank management. 


These compelling reasons have drawn an impressive majority of banks towards 
IBM. Possibly their reasons are also valid for you! Let an IBM banking represen- 
tative, who talks your language, show you just what IBM has to offer your bank. 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 
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A 4 | The reason for this is fairly clear, 


If all the instructions had to come 


Make YOUR Institution from the operator, most of the ad- 


| vantages of automation would be 
| lost. He just couldn’t operate as 


L HEADQUARTERS | quickly and accurately as the com- 


| puter working alone. On the other 
{WORLD-WIDE D hand, it would be almost impossible 


fe to program a computer to handle 
| ER CLUB 
> COIN SAV 


OFFICEA 


every conceivable situation that 


HERE @dpa0. ITS FUNl— ITS FAST! — JOIN NOW! might arise. The operator should be 
SWRI, able to pass along special instruc- 

ARE tions where they’re required. 
| This is important because the com- 


THE SAVE COINS... FOR REAL puter cannot make any decisions of 


ie | its own. It’s not a “thinking” ma- 
BASIC 100 00 8 


Open a Coin Saver Club Account in A | chine. The only decisions it can 

DETAILS | make are those that have been an- 

(Reprinted IMMEDIATELY YOU GET Gate? ticipated by management and pro- 
THE “BIG, OFFICIAL COIN fellection “ei | gramed into the machine. 

Clearing SAVER CLUB KIT containing For example, it can decide whether 

Ous ) 

savings dol- 

- the computer under what conditions 

it can and what conditions it can’t. 

A better way is to have it refer all 

... AND overdrafts to the operator. A re- 

HERE | sponsible person will make the de- 

| cision in each case and tell the com- 


| ” ” 
iS A Advantages of joining coin saver club are pointedly listed puter “honor” or don’t honor. 


LOOK Coin Club Used To Lure Young Savers Takes Two to Program 
The Illinois National Bank of Spring- According to the club plan, when 2 ; j i 
AT THE field has introduced a new children’s child opens a cine account for $2.00 Although programing requires the 
savings incentive program called World or more, he receives the following kit: | i ici it i 
Wide Coin Club. Purpose of the organ- A coin saver Club Book entitled “Coins | skilled hand of the technician, it is 
RESU LTS ization is to encourage children to save and Currency”; a world map coin up to the banker to plan the work 
in a manner that is both interesting and album; a magnifying glass for identify- 


educational. ing coins; a set of five foreign coins; a | ina way that will achieve the great- 
dime bank; and a book on the club. | est efficiency. Take an overly sim- 


%* AVERAGE BALANCE OF NEW ACCOUNTS—$25.00! ple case. Suppose you want the com- 
earn additional foreign coins as savings balances increase | numbers and then add the results. 
ALL-AGES APPEAL—Instills the savings habit in youth— up at way 


receives maximum adult participation will perform three operations to get 
the answer. If, instead, you instruct 


THE WORLD-WIDE COIN SAVER CLUB PROGRAM is a ee eee eee 
complete promotional package—that will build new % of the result, you get the sa 
accounts . . . that will increase established accounts! 
| Careful programing increases the 


| efficiency of the equipment, and effi- 

PHONE J WIRE! WRITE details on ciency “4 what the at- 
what I consider, after two decades of service to : tention and fired the imagination of 
the financial field, the most important incentive “ bankers. They hear of a computer 
to saving ever directed to the pre-teen and teen- ¥ that can add a quarter-million 12- 
age audience. The World Wide Coin Saver Club | & digit numbers in one second. Or an- 
fills the gap between tot and adult saving which = other that can locate over 400,000 


J. Bernard Strauss these figures to their daily opera- 


tions and are amazcd at the prom- 


AN EXCLUSIVE SYNDICATION BY ise they see in such equipment. 
While these fantastic speeds are 


H S . interesting, they are not always the 
the OUSCE of traus, AMC. —_| most important thing to be consid- 
170 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS | ered. The banker should consider 
CEntral 6-3388 | the memory capacity, the flexibility, BF 
- (CONTINUED ON PAGE 214) 
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BRANDT 


ODEL 502 BRANDT ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC 

(ASHIER — Abbreviated Keyboard Type. Con- 
ists of two units, a coin dispenser and a sepa- 
inte, small, simplified keyboard. The keyboard 
init may be placed apart from the coin dispenser 
nit anywhere in the teller’s work area. Lighter 
ley pressure required than with manually oper- 
ded machines. Coins are delivered directly to 
wtomers by means of a delivery chute. 


ODEL 350 BRANDT ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC 
SHIER — Trap Door Type. The teller depresses 
psingle key to make payment of amounts from 
* to 99¢, inclusive. Coins fall into a hopper at 
ont of machine. A slight backward pressure on 
@ trap door at the base of the hopper allows 
coins to fall into the teller’s hand; coins are 
possed to the customer by the teller. 


MODEL 150 BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER. 
fimilar to the Model 350 except that it is oper- 
bed manually instead of electrically. 


Brandt, the leader for over 70 


products. 


MODEL 500 BRANDT ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC 
CASHIER — Full Keyboard Type. Consists of two 
units, the same coin dispenser as the Model 502 
and a separate keyboard having a full range of 
keys, thus requiring the depression of only a 
single key to make a coin payment ranging from 
1¢ to 99%, inclusive. Keyboard may be placed 


anywhere, to suit the convenience of the operator. 


MODEL SL BRANDT COIN SORTER AND 
COUNTER — Motor Driven. Sorts and counts 
mixed coins, pennies to half dollars, inclusive. 
Features “quick take-apart’’ construction permit- 
ting quick, easy access to many of the working 
parts. Auxiliary items such as stand, bagging 
attachments, built-on inspection pan and others 
for use with this machine can be furnished if 
they are desired. 


years, serves your complete coin 


handling needs with these fine 


MODEL 450 BRANDT ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC 
CASHIER — Single Unit, Delivery Chute Type. 
Coin dispenser and keyboard combined into a 
single unit. Only one key is depressed to pay 
any amount from 1¢ to 99%, inclusive. Coins are 
delivered direct to customer by means of a de- 
livery chute. 

MODEL 250 BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER. 
Similar to the Model 450 except that it is oper- 
ated manually instead of electrically. 


MODEL CHM BRANDT COIN COUNTER AND 
PACKAGER — Motor Driven. Handles all coins 
from pennies to silver dollars, inclusive. Mechan- 
ical improvements make for speedier packaging 
or bagging of coins with less effort. A number 
of auxiliary items including stand, crimper and 
others are available for use with this equipment. 
Hand operated machine is also available. 


Brandt also manufacturers a variety of coin storage trays 
as well as a complete line of coin wrappers and bill straps. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY e WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Brandt® Cashier® 


Established 1890 
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Serving 
your 
Canadian 
interests 


1 Investing in Canada? 


1 Clearing Canadian Assets of 
deceased persons? 


1 Buying, selling or managing 
real estate in Canada? 


1 Requiring trust services for 
Corporations in Canada? 


Requiring Trusteeship for 
employee benefit plans? 


Royal Trust, Canada’s | 


leading trust company, 
with twenty offices con- 


veniently located across | 


Canada and one in London, 
England, is well equipped 
to serve you. 


Direct inquiries welcomed. 


THE 


ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 St. James St. West, 


Montreal 1, Canada 


LONDON ENGLAND OFFICE: 
3 St. James's Square 


Ottawa 
Toronto 
Kingston 
Hamilton 
London 
Port Arthur 
Winnipeg 


St. John's 
Halifax 
Charlottetown 
Saint John 
Quebec 
Sherbrooke 
Montreal 


Edmonton 
Calgary 
Lethbridge 
Kelowna 
Vancouver 
Victoria 
London, Eng. 


ASSETS UNDER ADMINISTRATION 
EXCEED $2,329,000,000 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 212) 
the ease of programing, and the po- 
tential for expansion that are built 
into the computer. The internal 
speed is often secondary because it 
is governed by the speed at which 
data can be fed into it and the 
| speed at which it can give out the 
| results. 

This brings us to the many differ- 
ent kinds of gadgets that sit on 
| either side of the computer—the 
| peripheral equipment. On one side 

are the input machines and on the 
other side are those to handle the 
| output. 
On the input side are such de- 
vices as key punches to encode data 
| on cards or tape, magnetic ink read- 
| ers and sorters, converters to trans- 
fer data from cards to tape or from 
| tape to cards or from tape (punched) 
| to tape (magnetic). 

On the output side are found high 
speed printers that transform the 
computer results into legible rec- 
ords, machines to encode the results 
on cards or tape, and other devices 
to convert, transmit, or record the 
end product of the computer. 


The Need for Translation 


Such equipment is needed because 
computers must receive information 
in a form they can use and must 
produce results in a form bankers 
can use. This means that original 
records must be put in some form 
| that will correctly trigger the com- 
| puter. These triggering forms could 
| be magnetic ink characters, punched 
| holes, magnetic impulses, or a com- 

bination of these. 

| Similarly, the end-product of a 
computer is an electrical impulse, 
| or series of impulses. These must 
be translated before they can be 
| used. Often they must be trans- 
| lated into a couple of different “‘lan- 
| guages”: into cards or tape and into 
| the conventional forms and language 
that bankers use for their state- 
| ments and records. 


| are a great many individual and spe- 
cialized jobs that need to be done 
| between the creation of the original 
| document and the filing of the final 
record. And there are a great many 
manufacturers producing the equip- 
ment to do these jobs. Some produce 
|a full line of equipment, while 
| others specialize in particular areas. 
The banker has an almost infinite 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 216) 


| From this it can be seen that there | 


Ten years of specialized (and 
nationwide) experience with banks 
of all sizes. 
Corporate image studies 
Branch location surveys 
Advertising effectiveness 
Regional economic studies 


Descriptive brochure and profes- 
sional references on request. 


First RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


186 S.W.13th Street, Miami, Florida 
New Orleans and Atlanta 


LARGER 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 
MEAN MORE BUSINESS 

FOR YOUR BANK 


SCHOOLS AND BANKS 
LIKE OUR 
SCHOOL SAVINGS 
SHORT CUTS 


WE GET RESULTS 


FUTURE } 
CONSULT 
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EXPERTS 
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SERVICE 


at its best 
NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 


165 CHURCH ST. 
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"Wonder what it’s worth 


...-OR DROP A LINE TO 


FEDERAL SIGN and SIGNAL Corporation 
13600 S. Western Ave., Blue Island, Ill. 
NEW YORK* PHILADELPHIA® CHICAGO ® ST. LOUIS * KANSAS CITY* MILWAUKEE * DALLAS ® CINCINNATI * HOUSTON * FT. WORTH * LOUISVILLE * LEXINGTON * INDIANAPOLIS*GARY 
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Sales Messages 


Suggested messages prepared 
especially for BANKS, perfo- 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 214) 


YOU RS For The. | number of choices in selecting equip- 


| ment for a fully automated system. 
| And each banker should carefully 


consider what each manufacturer 
has to offer. There is no one system 
that is best for all banks. And there 
is no one manufacturer who has a 
monopoly on superiority. 

They have all been working hard 
to improve their products and they 
have all succeeded in various ways. 


| Today they use the small, low-volt- 


age transistor instead of the bulkier, 
higher-powered vacuum tube to con- 
trol the amount and the direction of 
the flow of current. Other advances 
include simplified wiring procedures, 
improvements in parts and design, 


| and more efficient assembly. 


The net result of all this has been 
to reduce size and cost without sacri- 
ficing the ability to perform. An 
equally important by-product has 
been the elimination of expensive 
extras such as air conditioning, spe- 
cial power lines, and reinforced 
flooring. 

It has enabled the operators to 
spot malfunctions faster and the 


| technicians to service and repair the 


rated onto a TAPE-O-GRAM | 


and revolving in the color 


lighted SALESCASTER DIS. | 


PLAY, is an advertising combi- | 


nation that just can’t be beat | 


. . . in attractiveness, reader- 
ship, effectiveness and econ- 


omy! 


equipment easier. Rather than la- 
boriously track down the one faulty 
part, the repair man now simply 
goes to the trouble area and replaces 
the entire unit in that area. 


For Greater Speed 


Similarly, companies have been 
developing and improving the equip- 


| ment for feeding material into the 
| computers and taking it out of them. 
| Their efforts are toward improving 


the speed and efficiency of getting 


| original data to the computer and 


Write for your free list of sug- | 


gested messages and for de- 
scriptive literature on 


SALESCASTER DISPLAY 


Silos 


DISPLAYS CORPORATION 


1000 East Elizabeth Ave., 
WaAbash 5-3450 


Linden, N.J. 


the | 


printing the results. An important 
part of the effort is to eliminate the 
human factor as much as possible. 

It is generally agreed that the 
weak spots in any automation sys- 
tem occur where people must han- 
dle the data. Not only must the 
process be slowed down to meet hu- 
man capabilities, but the chance for 
error is also highest. 

This is a strong argument for an 
“on-line” system—that is, a system 
geared to carry the data through all 
the necessary steps without any hu- 
man interruption. In “off-line” sys- 
tems the various processing steps 
are linked together by hand. 

An example of on-line automation 
might be one in which each teller’s 
station has a keyboard wired di- 


rectly to the central computer. A 
savings account customer comes in 
to withdraw $50, presenting both 
his passbook and the withdrawal 
slip. The teller flips open the pass- 
book and sees the balance. He 
punches the account number, the 
balance, and the amount of the with- 
drawal into the keyboard. The com- 
puter finds the account and checks 
the balance. If everything is all 
right, it subtracts the withdrawal, 
figures the new balance, and sends 
the information back to the teller 
where it is automatically printed in 
the passbook. 

The beauty of such a set-up is that 
the computer can remember and take 
care of all the exceptional situations. 

One of the drawbacks is that it is 
a much more expensive kind of in- 
stallation. It is generally considered 
to be the “‘ideal’’ toward which banks 
might aim, but not the first step they 
should take into the field of automa- 
tion. That’s why the off-line systems 
are frequently recommended for 
banks. 


An "Off-Line" System 

Under an off-line system the 
teller would accumulate the records 
at his station. Periodically these 
would be collected and taken to the 
computer for processing. In all like- 
lihood they’d have to go through an 
intermediate step of being trans- 
lated to a machine language that 
the computer can read. Errors made 
by the teller would not be caught 
immediately, and there is the added 
danger of errors being made when 
the data are translated for the ma- 
chine. 

However, this does not mean that 
a bank must acquire a complete line 
to benefit from automation. Many of 
the individual units now being pro- 
duced can perform specialized jobs 
in a highly efficient manner. Later, 
as the bank introduces mechaniza- 
tion into other areas, the various 
units can be tied together. This 
idea of gradually moving, step by 
step, toward automation is one that 
holds promise for even the smallest 
bank. 

To take advantage of this prom- 
ise, one must know what equipment 
is being offered, what it is designed 
to do, and how it can fit into the 
bank’s plans for automation. The 
advertisements and the exhibits of 
manufacturers are prime sources for 
learning about their equipment and 
the jobs they can do. 
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“FIRSTS” 


National enthusiastically cooperates with America’s Bankers to solve today’s needs 
for practical and economical high-speed bank accounting equipment. 

“National aggressively seeks information from bankers about their needs!” 
Cooperation— based on confidence in results— is a basic reason why National has 
repeatedly developed impressive “firsts” for the benefit of the banking field. 

Each “First” represents a tribute to the many bankers whose diligent search for 
more efficient, more economical methods gave birth to realities through 


National research and engineering know-how. 


National invites you to take this 
“illustrated tour” and see the many 
NATIONAL “FIRSTS”— 
many of them proposed by bankers— 
all developed by NATIONAL. 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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MWalional Live Keyboard 
ADDING MACHINE 


1st to modernize the flexible “workhorse” 
of banking. National’s exclusive LIVE 
KEYBOARD with adjustable, variable 
touch key depression for faster, easier 
add-subtract listing work. 


TELLER’S MACHINE 


With Change Dispenser 
1st to provide CONTROLLED) 


add-subtract computation with au- 
tomatic change dispensing. 


1st to provide adequate number of 
totals . .. with interim batch release 
for continuous teller balancing 
throughout the banking day. 


SSS 


Wationat SPECIALIZED WINDOW POSTING MACHINE 


(Several Applications) 


1st to provide convenient visual form 
alignment in a flat printing table. . . no 
carriage movement. 


Ist to provide simultaneous “trans- 
verse” posting of all related records in 
clear, auditable, original print. ..no 
carbon required. 


1st to couple specialized, lock protected, 
auditor controlled window posting units 
with National’s Tape Recorder . . . cap- 
turing all desired information on 
punched paper tape, the medium for 
subsequent electronic Data Processing. 
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PROOF MACHINE 


1st to provide LINE LOCK PROOF... 
the true, mechanically computed and en- 
forcible proof (not a visual proof) of de- 
posit accuracy ...each individual deposit 
proved to its accompanying items. 


MULTIPLE-DUTY ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


1st to provide true credit balance compu- 
tation and printing from all totals of a 
multiple-total machine. 


1st to provide automatic clearance of all 
totals...in sequential order...in one 
simple operation. 


1st to provide electro-mechanical proof 
of the accuracy of all balances picked up 
in the posting operation. 

This unit, too, can be coupled with a Na- 
tional Tape Recorder, “capturing” all re- 
quired information in punched paper 
tape for subsequent electronic Data Proc- 


essing. 


Wattonal POST-TRONIC’ MACHINE 


1st practical electronically controlled bank 


< 


SSS 


SS 


bookkeeping machine. 


1st to be made available to banks (October 
1956). 

1st to be installed (May 1957). 

1st in user preference—in 3-year span since 
first installation, over 6,000 POST-TRONIC 
Machines have replaced over 12,000 conven- 


tional machines... posting 30% of all bank 
checking accounts in the nation. 
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Wattonai NAGNETIC INK QUALIFICATION PRINTER and 
MAGNETIC INK AMOUNT P RINTER (coupled with any one of three “parent” :achine 


1st to provide the exclusive variable weight printing feature used most successfully with 
National Paperback Magnetic Ink Ribbon... obtains instant drying, top quality MICR 


imprinting on documents. 


TRANSIT NUMBER ON US 
FIELD FIELD 
ACCOUNT NUMBER 


> $3 $2 31 30 29 «28 «(27 21 


Pitne y-Bowes 


FULLY AUTOMATED 
POST-TRONIC MACHINE 


1st to be publicly demonstrated (ABA Con- 
vention, Chicago, 1958) . 


1st to be installed in bank for field trial... 
posting conventional checking account records 
on a fully automated basis ... machine acti- 
vated and controlled by National Tape 


Reader... forms automatically handled by 
National Ledger Feeder. 


Call your nearby National representative TODAY, or at your earliest con- 
venience. Ask for your copy of “BANK ECONOMATION,” a brochure re- 
served for your bank. National operates 244 branch offices and 265 sub-offices 
in the United States for your convenience, for your service, for your consulta- 
tion with a National representative. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


1039 offices in 121 countries . 76 years of helping business save money 


AMOUNT 
FIELD 


TRANSACTION 
16 15 14 13 12 «11 10 9. 8 


Tele] [2 
oWatonat MAGNETIC SORTER-READER 


1st to be publicly demon- 
strated (ABA Convention, 
Chicago, 1958). 

1st to be installed and suc- 
cessfully proved on actual 
bank sorting operations. 


* TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 
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WHAT EVERY BANKER SHOULD KNOW 


The ABCs' of MICR" 


THOMAS W. MILES 


printed checks to please the 

human eye today meet the ex- 
acting requirements of an electric 
eye. That involves precision print- 
ing with tolerances of ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch, and proof-read- 
ing with microscopes that enlarge 
the characters 50 times. 

This is the revolution that the 
growing demand for automation in 
check handling has wrought in the 
specialized bank printing industry. 
While keeping abreast of the de- 
mand, bank stationers are investing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
re-tool their shops and re-train their 
personnel in anticipation of even 
greater demands within a few years 
for the encoding of checks and de- 
posit slips in magnetic ink. In the 
New York area alone more than half 
of all the check printing is encoded 
in magnetic ink. 


stationers who heretofore 


None too Soon 


Automation in check handling is 
coming none too soon in view of the 
explosive growth in the number of 
checks being issued. This year the 
total is expected to be 14-billion and 
by 1970 the estimate is 28-billion. 
This is a paper mountain that needs 
more than human hands to move. 

That point worried Congress. 
Would automation mean fewer bank 
jobs? The Joint Economic Commit- 
tee devoted a full day of its hearings 
in the fall of 1957 to the subject of 
automation and its effect in banks. 
Three bankers reassured the com- 
mittee. 

In view of the eruption of a paper 
mountain of such proportions, the 
bankers were sure that the mere 
hiring of additional bank employees 
would not move the mountain. Much 
of the work was monotonous and 
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* Aims, Benefits, Characteristics 


* Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


Check encoding is one area where all banks and all bankers 
will meet in the field of automation. Here is a description of 
the area that will help to make it familiar territory for those 


who have not yet moved in. 


repetitive anyway, they said. And 
bank personnel generally prefer to 
let machines do those chores while 
they apply themselves to the more 
interesting, important, and produc- 
tive phases of bank operations. 

An idea of the sheer labor in- 
volved was outlined by John A. 
Kley, president of The County Trust 
Company, White Plains, N. Y. Mr. 
Kley is a leader in the magnetic ink 
character recognition program as 
chairman of the Technical Committee 
for the Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. He posed the problem 
facing banks in this way: 


1000 Miles of Checks 


“The estimated 10-billion checks 
issued in 1956 were handled by an 
average of 214 banks in the process 
of collection. Extending this mathe- 
matically, it would result in approxi- 
mately 23-billion check handlings. 
This, of course, does not allow for 
the multiple handlings within a 
given bank. The 10-billion checks 
written in 1956, if stacked front to 
back, would reach from New York 
to Chicago.” 

Encoding the checks in magnetic 
ink characters that could be read 
by the scanning head of a machine 
was the only practical method of 
handling such an enormous load. To 
do that the magnetic ink character 
recognition program, often referred 
to by its initials, MICR, was devel- 
oped. 

When a common machine lan- 
guage was worked out in April 1959 
for encoding the characters and sym- 
bols to be read by the equipment, 


the program was really under way. 
The common machine language did 
for the MICR program what stand- 
ard gauge track did for railroad 
transportation in this country. 

Here’s how it works. As the checks 
pass through the common machine 
language equipment, the characters 
receive an electric charge which mag- 
netizes them. Signals, which differ 
for each character, are then trans- 
mitted to a reading head which, in 
turn, activates the units that per- 
form the designated sorting, listing, 
and posting tasks. 

Although it is called ‘magnetic 
ink,”’ the ink is a ferrous (iron) ox- 
ide that is magnetized when it re- 
ceives the charge in the machine. 
As each digit passes under the ma- 
chine’s reading head, the machine 
checks for the presence or absence 
of magnetic ink at a number of 
points in the area which the figure 
occupies. Since no two figures will 
have ink present or absent at all 
the same points, the machine senses 
what figure is printed. This reading 
is done at the rate of thousands a 
minute. 


Importance of Precision 


So the way that magnetic ink is 
imprinted on the encoded area on 
the check assumes tremendous im- 
portance. It must be exact; no more, 
no less, and in the precise area on 
the check where A.B.A. specifica- 
tions designate it to go. Even a new 
typeface, known as E-13B, has been 
designed. All of these details are set 
forth in the orange-colored “Com- 
mon Machine Language” book of 
the A.B.A.’s Bank Management Com- 
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is the word for the new Cunneen planning concept offered to financial institutions. Our 
experienced consultants will assist you in any or all of these important services: ) SITE 
EVALUATION C) LONG-RANGE PLANNING CJ PARKING, DRIVE-IN AND WALK-UP 
FACILITIES O COST STUDIES C1) ARCHITECTURAL (1) OPERATIONAL STUDIES 
(FACILITIES, WORK FLOW, SPACE UTILIZATION, EXPANSION NEEDS) C1) AUTO- 
MATION STUDIES (1) COMMUNICATIONS C) CUSTOMER SERVICES PLANNING 
1 EMPLOYEE RELATIONS STUDIES C1) INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION 
1 SECURITY EVALUATION (1) VAULT ENGINEERING (J PROJECT MANAGEMENT 
(COMPLETE HANDLING OF DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION FOR ANY SIZE PROJECT) 
1 CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT C) Our services include cooperation with local 
architects and engineers, if you wish. 1) We have helped hundreds of financial institutions 
build for the future. Any or all of our services are available to you. Your inquiry will receive 
a prompt reply, without obligation. 0 


THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 1622 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


mission which is the bible of bank 
stationers and everyone else con- 


_ cerned in the MICR program. 


In the halcyon days of “pre- 
MICR” there were 17 misadventures 


| that could befall a check in its prog- 
| ress through a printing shop, but 
| with MICR there are about 277 
| things that can go wrong with it. 


Assuming 20 numbers are encoded 
on the check, any one or more of 
13 errors can be made in the printing 
of each of those numbers. Twelve 
of these 13 are rigid specifications 


| required by the accounting equip- 
| ment, while the unlucky 13th is just 


the plain mistake of printing the 
wrong number. Therefore, instead 
of worrying about only 17 things 
that can be wrong, check printers 
now have to worry about 20 x 13, 
plus 17, or a total of 277 possible 
goofs. 


New Requirements 


Here are some of the new re- 
quirements that printers have to 
meet in the magnetic ink imprinting 
that they do: 

The positioning of the encoded 
characters at the bottom of the 
check. They go within a 14” band, 
the bottom of which must be 3/16” 
up from the bottom edge of the 
check and the end of which must 
extend 6” from the right hand edge 
of the check. In that way all checks, 
regardless of size, feed into the 
machines alike. 

This has meant in some cases re- 
design of checks. The signature line 
had to be moved up and, where it 
was insisted that the titles of the 
authorized signers be used, the titles 
were placed on a line above, rather 
than below the signature. In an ef- 
fort to relieve crowding, the A.B.A. 
ruled that the name of the town and 


| state could be dropped from the date 


line. 

In the spacing of the magnetic ink 
characters it is required that the 
distance between the right average 


| edge of adjacent characters be .125” 
| with a tolerance of plus or minus 


.010”. 
There is another gremlin called 
“skew.” That is the degree off per- 


| pendicular with respect to the bot- 
| tom edge of the document that a 


character can be awry. The most it 
can be out of line is 1144 degrees. 
Embossment presents special prob- 
lems with magnetic ink in which the 
iron particles are suspended in solu- 
tion. It cannot be more than .001” 
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THROUGHOUT YOUR BANK (including your conference room), 
Stow & Davis furniture will contribute substantially to the pleasure 
of working and to your “public image” of stature and competence. Your 


Stow & Davis dealer will also provide complete interior planning services.% 


AVIS 


GRAND RAPIDS 2. MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURER MEMBER EXECUTIVE FURNITURE GUILD OF AMERICA 


FURNITURE 
Gu 


AMERICA 


& It will be a pleasure to send you our brochure. Please write 24 Summer, N.W., Grand Liapids 2, Mich. 
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BANKS 
and 


BANKERS 


look to 


RAND MSNALLY 


for accurate 
and dependable 
service... 


| KEY TO NUMERICAL SYSTEM | 


BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 


The Rand M¢Nally. 
“Blue Book”... 
published continuously 
‘since 1872. 


KEY TO 

NUMERICAL SYSTEM 
of the American ee) 
Check Routing Symbols... 


"published since 1911. 


BANKERS 


MONTHLY 


National 


Magazine . 
of Banking & 


‘Investment, since 


1883... from 
Wall Street to 
Main Street. 


RAND M‘SNALLY 


Serving banks and bankers the world over for 88 years 


POST OFFICE BOX 7600 * CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


as measured from the front plane 
of the check. And a stereoscopic 
microscope is used to measure it. 

The “signal level” of the charac- 
ters, as a specification, was wholly 
new to bank stationers. This means 
that they have to print so that the 
ink coverage of the encoded char- 
acters and the iron oxide content of 
the ink will be sufficient to send 
the proper electrical impulse to the 
reading head. 


The Right Amount of Ink 


The uniformity of ink is a sepa- 
rate specification. It requires that 
the ink deposited is to be uniformly 
distributed within the outlines of 
each character. That means avoid- 
ing excessive squeeze-out on letter- 
press and halo on offset, conditions 
caused by too much ink or too heavy 
impressions. The tolerance allowed 
for squeeze-out or halo is not to ex- 
ceed .0015”. 

Voids are defined as the absence 
of ink within the specified outline 
of the printed character. To the 
naked eye they are hardly notice- 
able but under the microscope they 
look like building excavations. A 
void in a zone (each character can 
be broken into “zones” on a reticle 
microscope) .013” wide is acceptable 
if it can be contained in a square 
.008” by .008”. 

As if the “excavation” type of 
void were not enough to contend 
with, there are also “needle’’ voids. 
In a horizontal line a void of .004” 
by any length is acceptable; in a 
verticle line the tolerance is .002”. 
In general, the total void area must 
not exceed 20% of the column or 
row. 


And in the Right Places 


Extraneous ink is not allowed 
either on the front or the back of 
the check. On the front it is de- 
fined as that which is visible to the 
naked eye, or more precisely ran- 
dom occasional spots may not ex- 
ceed in size a .004” square. On the 
back it is not acceptable if more than 
barely visible to the naked eye and 
may not exceed a .006” square. 

It is evident from this that the 
inspection and quality control de- 
partment of the modern bank sta- 
tioner is the radarscope of the shop. 
There the work is evaluated. One 
company employs 10 persons at all 
times who do nothing but make 
evaluations of the work turned out. 
But at that they have to spotcheck 
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all the orders and only a small per- 
centage of the checks can be fully 
evaluated. To make an inspection 
of just one check for A.B.A. specifi- 
cations, the company found it took 
these men nine minutes. This is in 
marked contrast to the scanning 
techniques in use before MICR. 
Even in what has always been 
such a relatively simple matter as 
the cutting of paper, bank station- 
ers have had to change their meth- 
ods. Whereas they used to cut large 
quantities in one stroke of their 
heavy machines, they are obliged to 
reduce the quantities and increase 
the number of operations. In large 
quantities the measurements were 
not sufficiently uniform for the new 
specifications in check printing. This 
also held for the perforations be- 
tween checks. Some printers have 
felt obliged to make these a sheet 
at a time for the sake of accuracy. 


The Problems of Paper 


In the matter of paper, it used to 
be enough that the paper be smooth 
and nice looking. Now it must be 
all of that and something more. It 
must be level. The more level the 
paper, the more perfect will be the 
laying on of the ink. The thickness 
of the paper is important, too. It 
has an effect on the embossment; 
that is, any impression that the type 


“When are you going to try out that 
bill-fold I gave you for your birthday?” 
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RAND MCNALLY’S 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


brings you many 


extra benefits! 


Here’s the quality line of Christmas Club materials and systems. 

The really wide variety of promotional aids, many in 

beautiful color. The finest in checks, coupon books, ad mats, shopping 
lists, record-keeping cards and ledgers. Above all, 

the best competitive price, possible only because of 

the large capacity and high efficiency of 

Rand M¢Nally’s printing facilities! 

Write today to Rand MSNally & Co., 


Christmas Club Division, 405 Park Ave., 
New York 22 or Box 7600, Chicago 80, 


RAND M‘SNALLY 
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of a letterpress might make. It also 
affects ink coverage in offset work. 
The atmosphere has a part in the 
paper problem because of the ten- 
dency of paper to absorb moisture. 
This brings about changes in the 
thickness of the paper. For instance, 
the edges have a tendency to take 
on moisture and become thicker, and 
the sheets become uneven. For that 
reason some bank stationers have 
completely air conditioned their 
shops to control humidity and tem- 
perature. Many have at least their 
paper storage room so controlled. 


Special Drying Qualities 

The drying qualities of the mag- 
netic ink are of special interest to 
bank stationers. The checks as they 
are printed cannot be allowed to 
mark with magnetic ink the under- 
side of each successive check that 
falls from the printing press. 

As mentioned earlier, that would 
cause rejection under the specifica- 
tion about “extraneous ink.” 

At demonstrations salesmen for 
automation equipment will some- 


times smudge a magnetic ink char- 
acter, or cover over part of it to 
show that the equipment can still 
“read” it. That bothers bank sta- 
tioners. Why go to the length that 
they do if machines can “read” 
checks so mutilated? 


Why the "Specs" Are High 

It has been shown that the ma- 
chines will “read” characters en- 
coded somewhat below A.B.A. speci- 
fications. But the A.B.A. specs are 
the measure of quality printing in 
the opinion of the Bank Stationers 
Section of the Lithographers and 
Printers National Association 

As one LPNA member pointed out 
recently: “The specifications are de- 
signed for examining encoded docu- 
ments immediately after they come 
off the press but before they are 
placed in public circulation. There 
is undoubtedly loss of effectiveness 
in the encoded information while the 
checks are being handled, carried 
around in billfolds, folded, and muti- 
lated. 

“There is, therefore, a justifiable 
reason for the specifications being 


more restrictive than the actuai re- 
quirements of the reading equip- 
ment. It has been determined that 
if the printing immediately off the 
press meets the tolerances of the 
specifications, in general, it will stil] 
be in condition to be ‘read’ by the 
electronic equipment after it has 
been given normal handling. 

“It is therefore very evident then 
that it is necessary for us to print 
in accordance with the specifications, 
even though we could be a little 
worse and the equipment still read.” 


A New Angle of Bounce 


It might be added that otherwise 
banks could get checks with a new 
“bounce” in two or three years as 
the MICR program comes into more 
general use. These will be the re- 
jects in check automation, rejected 
because their magnetic ink encoding 
is so far off A.B.A. specifications 
that the equipment cannot “read” 
them. To make sure that the 
“bounce” is not on them, profes- 
sional bank stationers are applying 
their skills and resources to pass the 
electric eye in the MICR needle. 


“The King is in the 
Counting House...” 


Wherever the Sattley Automatic High 


Speed Coin Wrapper is used it’s 


King. The Model DA is the ultimate where 


big volume is involved ... has an approximate 


output of 25 rolls per minute. Wraps, 


crimps and loads filled packages in 
quantities of 50 or 100. Used by 
Federal Reserve Banks and other 
large institutions. 


Send for our brochure "If It’s a 
Sattley You Can Count on it”, 
picturing all of the Sattley coin 
machines. 


SATTLEY COMPANY 


New York Office 


11-35 45th Avenue 


long Island City 1, New York 


Main Office and Factory 
SATTLEY COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC 657-59 Mt. Elliott Avenue 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


Boston Office 
STANDARD COIN WRAPPERS, INC. 
83 Newbern Avenue 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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Suddenly An Amazing Unseen Device Gives Meaning 
To Your Campaign To Establish “The Friendly Bank” 


YOU SELECT THE MUSIC! YOU CONTROL THE Music! 


REVOLUTIONARY INNOVATION FOR CONTROLLED 
BACKGROUND MOOD MUSIC 


CONLEY ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 
September 1960 


Customers 


Revolutionary New True Background Mood 
Music System Proves Itself In Continued Use 


Banks which have installed MoodMaster already know its effectiveness in 
making real their claim of being ‘“‘the friendly bank to do business with.” 
For MoodMaster is the revolution in controlled true background mood 
music systems. You select the music! You control the music! Result is 
the kind of atmosphere that customers feel good about—enjoy being in. 
With MoodMaster your bank enjoys a distinction people feel—a mood 
that makes them say: ‘“‘It’s a mighty friendly bank to deal with.’ Get 
details today. MoodMaster is inexpensive, highly effective—most resultful. 


Send now for free book 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


MoodMaster Dept. B-960 


CONLEY ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 
8225 Christiana Avenue, Skokie, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me the new free book 


explaining the intrinsic values of MoodMaster mood music to our 
bank. 


NAME 


BANK 


ADDRESS 


CITY 5 ZONE __STATE 
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Five Factors in Building-Planning | 


Expansion may be inevitable, but improvement takes 


planning. These tips on how to make your bank 


building bigger and better are from a man with more 


than 40 years’ practical experience. He’s president of 


F ONE WORD were required to serve 

as a capsule description of the 

banking industry’s performance 
in the past 10 years and its outlook 
for the decade ahead, the solitary 
term GROWTH would not pass far 
from the mark. For banking is truly 
a “growth industry” and, to quote 
Arthur A. Smith, vice-president and 
economist for the First National 
Bank of Dallas, “it is the oil which 
both energizes and lubricates the 
economic machine.” 

Most of us associated with the fi- 
nancial field are familiar with bank- 
ing’s performance in the last 10 
years. In brief summation, during 
that period the deposits of commer- 
cial banks increased some 50% while 
their loan volume grew 135%. And 
comparing cause and effect, these 
gains were sustained while the coun- 
try underwent a population jump of 
25,000,000 people and experienced an 
increase in gross national product 
of roughly $180-billion. 


Steady Growth Ahead 


As for looking ahead, it’s apparent 
that at least in 1960 our business 
activity hasn’t reached the rocketing 
upturn that a great many economists 
in late 1959 predicted for the decade 
ahead. However, the present upward 
trend does reflect a steady and, as 
noted by many, a perhaps healthier 
growth pattern for the U. S. econ- 
omy. In short, there seems little 
question that present growth will 
continue and that it is steady and 
strong enough to foster a great deal 
of business and more pointedly phys- 
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Bank Building Corporation 


L. J. ORABKA 


ical expansion for the American 
banker. 

One of the major factors that will 
influence bank expansion is the over- 
all population picture, for it obvi- 
ously indicates a growing market for 
financial services. The Census Bu- 
reau estimates that the number of 
people in the United States will jump 
from today’s level to roughly 210,- 
000,000 sometime between 1965 and 
1970. 

Another important item which will 
have its effect on banking growth 
is the activity to be expected in the 
building and construction industry. 
Between now and 1970 top building 
economists predict that all of $500- 
billion will be channeled into new 
projects. They point out that, while 
this huge amount is roughly equiva- 
lent to the value of all buildings 
standing in the U. S. today, it is the 
minimum amount of construction 
that will accommodate our popula- 
tion gains. 

Aside from these easily recognized 
economic guideposts a secondary 
item, competition, should prove to 
be an equally important stimulant 
to bank expansion. As competition 
increases among banks, and between 
banks and rival financial organiza- 
tions, added customer services and 
innovations will open wide new mar- 
ket areas. 

Many banks, for example, have ex- 
tended their operations to handle 
such things as consumer credit, 
charge accounts, and bookkeeping 
for a number of independent depart- 
ment stores, small chains, companies, 


and corporations. Depending upon 
local needs, banks are introducing 
specialized services for farmers, 
small businessmen, professional men, 
and other groups. 

As for physical expansion, new 
bank construction and renovation 
has, of course, traveled a steadily 
rising curve since World War II. This 
upsurge in the development of new 
banking quarters is reflected by our 
company’s volume which, for the past 
13 years, has annually reached rec- 
ord highs. The momentum generated 
in the bank building field has con- 
tinued in spite of temporary eco- 
nomic or market fluctuations. Even 
during the recession period of 1957- 
58, most bankers continued with 
their projected expansion plans. 


No Precise Prediction 


An actual “dollars and cents” pro- 
jection of bank construction in the 
decade ahead is difficult to form since 
it would be necessary to differentiate 
between renovation of existing quar- 
ters and an outright new building, 
as well as predict the volume to be 
added by newly chartered organiza- 
tions and branch expansion. 

Personally, I am confident bank 
construction will continue its estab- 
lished upward trend and if anything, 
intensify in activity. The full impact 
of economic and competitive growth 
hasn’t as yet been felt throughout 
the broad cross-section of our banks. 
Of course, as growth brings more 
pressure to bear, physical expansion 
is a must or many institutions will 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 231) 
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Money for small busing®t 
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ON THE ROAD: Satesmen 


NOW YOU CAN HEAR ITI 


We had hoped that you would hear the beautiful music of the Schulmerich “Pied Piper’’* Carillon 
while attending the 85th Anniversary Convention of the American Bankers Association. Since there are 
no exhibits at this convention, this is not possible. Instead we are extending the opportunity for you 
to receive your own Free High Fidelity LP album of the same carillon music that is now being heard 
from a host of financial institutions all over the country. Just fill in the coupon at the bottom of this 
page and mail it today—W<athout Obligation. This is a private brand recording, and cannot be obtained 
other than through Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. of Sellersville, Penna. 


Turn to the next page to learn more about what the Schulmerich “Pied Piper” Carillon 
can do for your public relations program, as it has for many others. 


*Trademark 


| would like to receive a free album of recorded carillon music as 
offered in Banking Magazine. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


City STATE 


This beautiful alb 
Carillon musi 
Schulmerich ‘Carillon 
Bells by world fag 
John Kleines 


[_] Our bank would also like full details concerning the 
‘Pied Piper’’ Carillon. 


for the asking. 
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... THAT WILL WIN FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS FOR YOUR 
BANK AS IT HAS FOR SO MANY OTHERS. 


t 

if 
if 


The Schulmerich “Pied Piper”* Carillon is now serving these fine 
institutions—both large and small—it can serve your institution in the 
same commanding way. This is a one-time investment that will pay 
dividends for years and years. 

Yours Exclusively... Remember too—when the “Pied Piper” Carillon 
serves your community, it serves through you alone .. . exclusively. It 
becomes your voice—your recognized hallmark. No other bank in your 
community can have the ‘Pied Piper.” Be First 


*Trademark 


If you would like additional infor- 

FIRST CLASS mation on what the ‘Pied Piper” 

PERMIT No. 11 Carillon can do for your public rela- 
Sellersville, Pa. 

tions program, let us hear from you 

—send in the attached card at the bot- 

tom of the page for further details, 

and a free album of carillon music. 

OR WRITE TO: 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
B1 Carillion Hill 
Sellersville Pennsylvania 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No postage stomp necessary if mailed in the United States 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
CARILLON HILL 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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soon be literally bursting at the 
seams. 

With the continued activity in 
bank construction, it naturally fol- 
lows that new techniques, standards, 
and products have been and are be- 
ing developed to fashion the bank 
into an attractive, friendly, and 
highly efficient plant. In spite of 
these forward strides, there exists 
no pat formula that will automati- 
cally assure the success of a mod- 
ernization or new building project. 
Each organization still faces indi- 
vidual problems and conditions. 


Elements of Success 


However, certain major factors are 
common to the success of all proj- 
ects. If carefully evaluated they will 
provide a good indication of the 
present position and how best to 
move toward project goals. These 
include: 

(1) Location: Historically, bankers 
have resisted moving from long es- 
tablished locations, but in many 
cases today it’s necessary to shift 
sites. While changes in population 
trends and customer habits may ne- 
cessitate a move, it is unwise to write 
off a present location without a thor- 
ough analysis of its potentialities. 
The main points to study here are: 
the physical evaluation of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood; the pro- 
jected real estate trends; conditions 
which would effect losses, gains, or 
static conditions in population, and 
current and future traffic trends; 
projects for new street construction; 
and future plans of city transit fa- 
cilities. 


Tips on Remodeling 


If remodeling is considered, the ex- 
isting building must be thoroughly 
checked. As a rule of thumb, remod- 
eling costs less than new construc- 
tion, but only if the structure mea- 
sures up to certain standards. Does 
it provide the necessary space for 
future growth? If not, is it struc- 
turally able to accommodate vertical 
or lateral additions? Also, the build- 
ing’s mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment must be adequate to the point 
that they can be feasibly modified to 
build in a reserve factor for the fu- 
ture. 

(2) Design: It is important that 
institutions establish an individual 
identity through design. Banks, much 
like people, need a personality—one 


September 1960 


JOHNSON TAKES 


THE HIGH COST OUT 


NEW 


AUDITMASTER 
SORTER- COUNTER 


Sorts, Counts, Bags all 


and gives totals in $ and ¢ 
with Speed, Accuracy & Economy 


This new advanced type com- 
bination sorter-counter is the 
answer to today’s high labor 
costs. The new Auditmaster 
not only sorts, counts, and 
bags all coins, but it also 
gives you a running total in 
dollars and cents on all coins 
processed. Individual meters 
also provide an accurate nu- 


merical count. 


LIGHTNING 
CHANGE MAKER 


Stops short-change and 
over-change. Makes change 
fast and accurately. Han- 
dles crowds smoothly and 
efficiently without extra 
help. Simplified light-touch 
keyboard. Bank or swivel 
chute delivery attachment 
(either right or left hand 
delivery). 


OF COIN HANDLING 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
COIN COUNTER 


Counts—Wraps—Bags 


All coins from pennies 
through halves. Equipped 
with reset meter and five 
packaging stems. Will 
count and wrap 175 rolls of 
coins per hour or bag 35,- 
000 in an hour. 1/50th H. P. 
dependable electric motor. 
Beautiful gun metal finish. 
Also available in manually 
operated models. 


Johnson manufactures a full line of coin-handling and 
auditing equipment. For full details phone or write 


JOHNSON 
COIN WRAPPERS 


Available in both cartridge 
type and flat tubular. Use 
cartridge type wrappers 
with automatic coin count- 
ing and packaging ma- 
chines—wherever speed is 
essential. Finest double and 
triple thickness kraft stock. 
One end is tightly crimped. 
Use Johnson flat tubular 
wrappers where smaller 
quantities of coins are to 
be packaged. Made to rigid 
specifications. 


JOHNSON 


FARE BOX COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Bowser, Inc. 


4619 N. Ravenswood Ave.—Chicago 30, Illinois 
420 Lexington Ave.—New York 17, N. Y. 


Sales and service offices in other cities listed under Bowser, Inc. 
IN CANADA: E. A. Horton Sales, Ltd., 299 Bering Ave.—Toronto 18, Ont., Canada 
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Reasons why your Bank can develop 
More NEW business, More PROFITABLE 
Business, with 


IMPACT 


1. Next to personal contact with customers 
and prospects, Impact is the most effective 
and inexpensive means of making hundreds 
of business-building calls regularly. 

2. Reaches only those who have the best 
reason to use and recommend your banking 
and trust services. 

3. Contacts them weekly with authoritative 
and helpful business information they need 
and appreciate. 

4. Gets high pass-along readership among 
the ‘‘comers” in your community who will 
be prime prospects later on for your best 
revenue-producing services. 


5. Identifies yours as a progressive, growth- 
minded bank interested in improving the 
financial welfare of the community. 

6. Creates a strong image of your bank asa 
reliable and friendly place to do business. 
7. Avoids waste of time and money by select- 
ing and cultivating your market in a way 
no other ordinary form of advertising can. 


Vel. me. 


ano 


Year after year use of Impact by leading 
commercial banks like the Lincoln Roches- 
ter Trust Company has shown that it pays 
its way many times over. Impact strength- 
ens an officer-call program aimed at de- 
veloping more new and profitable business 
among the 10% of a bank’s customers that 
accounts for over 50% of the deposits and a 
sizable percentage of the profits. You have 
only to try Impact to be convinced of its 
value to your business development 
program. 


FREE READERSHIP SURVEY 


Without obligation and without cost, see 
what Impacr can do for your bank. Each 
issue carries the imprint of your bank, and 
special copy can emphasize your trust serv- 
ices. Distribution is limited to one institu- 
tion in each city. A survey could show how 
much better results, at lower cost, would 
be produced among those who count most. 


For details, write 


Publishers BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


PAT. PENDING 


STOP!... 


LOOKING FOR THE NEW 
AND UNUSUAL? 
Here is the perfect 

SALES PROMOTION ITEM 


COMBINATION 


that appeals to the majority and yet 
sets it apart from competitors. In 
short, design to merchandise and at- 
tract new customers. Almost un- 
limited design possibilities have been 
opened up through the tremendous 
advances of materials such as alu- 
minum, stainless and porcelainized 
steel, concrete, glass, plastics, ply- 
wood, and ceramics. One item alone, 
the development of the non-load- 
bearing curtain wall has added untold 
flexibility to bank design. 


Provide for Tomorrow 


Aside from the merchandising as- 
pects of new quarters design, con- 
sider the ability to handle future ex- 
pansion. By careful planning at the 
outset, a building committee can pro- 
vide an outline of tomorrow’s bank in 
today’s blueprints. Through proper 
design, provisions can be made ahead 
of time for vertical, lateral, or drive- 
in unit expansion. 

And while considering drive - in 
service, either for a new building or 
modernization plan, it must be re- 
membered that automobiles have 
steadily grown in size during the 
postwar years. Up to 1960 the aver- 
age family car has dropped 10 inches 
in height, increased in width by 7 
inches, had a 14-inch jump in wheel- 
base and, most important, grown in 
length by 26 inches. There’s no 
guarantee this trend will stop and 
adequate driveway and window spac- 
ing should be allowed for future 
safety. 


No One Perfect Style 


Obviously, it’s impossible to spe- 
cify one over-all type of correct bank 
styling. This depends largely on the 
characteristics of the individual com- 
munity. I will predict, however, that 
for several reasons the modern or . 
contemporary approach will continue 
to be preferred. 

First, it is highly compatible with 


CHECK PROTECTOR and BALL POINT PEN 
PROTECTS YOUR Business or Personal Checks 


easy use... 


the functional layouts necessary for 
today’s operation and also provides 
the freedom of form and simplicity 
that aesthetically expresses an effi- 
cient interior. 

Second, contemporary design is 
highly adaptable to current and fu- 
ture lightweight economical mate- 
rials that naturally will find increased 
usage. 

Third, and probably most impor- 
tant, contemporary designs are from 
10% to 15% more economical to con- 
struct than classical varieties. In 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 236) 


NOW it is possible for every business man, professional 
man, and every wage earner to safeguard their payroll, 
business checks and monthly miscellaneous personal and 
home bills. Registrar’ —COMBINATION CHECK 
PROTECTOR AND BALL POINT PEN—features an 
exclusive new roller with Rolotrac action, which thoroughly 
and evenly perforates the check area where the sum amount 
is written. Your signature, the date and to whom the check 
is payable can also be made TAMPER-PROOF, unlike the 
costly standard check protectors and check writers. 


WRITE TODAY for your illustrated des- $398 
criptive literature and the name of your 
local Distributor. 


WRITE CHECK IN 
NORMAL MANNER 


INSERT THE 
BASE PLATE 


, UNDER CHECK No. CP-100 


INCL. GIFT BOX 


INC. 


CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON-PAX, 


DRAW ROLOTRAC 45 N. KEDZIE AVE 
ACROSS YOUR CHECK 
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DOUBLE 


By American Sign and Indicator 


The Full Service “Time & Temperature 
Program With The Lifetime Guarantee 


“DOUBLE TT ANNOUNCEMENT 
AND PUBLICITY MATERIAL 


Announcement time newspaper ad mats 
“Coming soon” “curiosity” buttons 
Market tested radio-newspaper copy 
Envelope stuffers and art layouts 
A complete 32 page publicity manual 


“DOUBLE TT FREEZER-O 


AND SIZZLER PROMOTIONS © 


Freezer-O, Sizzler newspaper ad mats 
Necessary contest control equipment 
Staff contest announcement badges 
Successful radio and newspaper copy 


Step-by-step 50 page contest manual 


“DOUBLE TT COORDINATED 
ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


Complete changeable message service 
Customer accepted newspaper ad mats 
Employee merchandising lapel buttons 
Customer-coordinated radio-T.V. copy 
Envelope stuffers and lobby displays 


*POSITIVE RESULTS FROM 
A PROVEN PROGRAM 
The Double TT, not only gives you the finest 
tification and creates outstanding com- 


AMERICAN SIGN AND INDICATOR CORPORATION 


NATION-WIDE TIME AND TEMPERATURE SALES—SERVICE—MANUFACTURING 


CENTRAL DIVISION OFFICE 


8 S. DEARBORN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA-CHICAGO-LOS ANGELES-SPOKANE-RERESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Banker gives inside story « 


“Mr. Stinson, what’s that beautiful, shiny 
door for and why is it so big?” 


“Julie, that protects our vault . . . where 
we keep money and other valuables be- 
longing to people like you who use our 
bank. The door is big because it has to 
be very, very strong to make sure every- 
thing we keep in there is absolutely safe. 
It’s pretty, too, isn’t it?” 


“It’s so pretty I’ll bet that’s the kind of 
door they have in a castle to protect a 
princess. Could I see inside?” 


“Certainly .. . just follow me.” 


“TI think so . . . what’s that over there 
with the green light?” 


“That’s a vault ventilator. If somehow 
you and I were to be locked in here, all 
we'd have to do is turn that handle and 
fresh air would begin blowing in here, so 
we'd be safe and comfortable until the 
people outside the vault were able to un- 
lock the door.” 


“Are we going to be locked in?” 


“No ... people very seldom get locked 
in vaults, but we all feel better knowing 
that ventilator is there. Now I want to 
show you some things outside.” 


“Now, Julie, this window is pretty much 
like the other one, isn’t it?” 


“Yes ... but do the cars drive up over 
the sidewalk?” 


“Oh, no... this is called a walk-up win- 
dow. It’s for the people walking by who 
don’t have time to come into the main 
bank.” 


“There must be a lot of people in a hurry 
. see how busy this man is.” 


“Well, Julie . . . everybody likes to save 
time and steps . . . that’s why so many 
people use this window.” 


DRIVE-IN WINDOWS SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
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o very important depositor 


WALK-UP WINDOWS 


September 1960 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio 
Dept. B-24 
Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information on: 


Diebold-Basic ive- j 
Drive-In Windows 


Emergency Vault ia Walk-Up Windows 
Ventilator After-Hours 
Safe Deposit Boxes Oj Depositories 


name. 


address. 


“It’s so quiet in here . . . and what are 
all these boxes . . . and why do they 
have two locks?” 

“These are called safe deposit boxes, 
Julie—people keep important papers and 
other things like jewelry in these boxes 
because they know they’ll be completely 
safe from burglars or fire.” 

“You didn’t tell me about the two locks.” 
“I’m sorry ... you see the bank has a 
key to one of the locks, and the person 
who rents the safe deposit box has the 
other key. Both keys must be used to 
open the bax... that way nobody can get 
in who’s not supposed to. Understand?” 


“Julie, do you know what drive-in bank- 
ing is?” 


“T’ve been with Mommy when she drives 
in here. What makes that drawer come 
out to the car?” 


“An electric motor makes the drawer 
move... the lady is pushing the button 
now ...see the drawer go out to the car?” 


“‘Gee, doesn’t it move fast .. . who’s 
talking?” 


“That’s the man in the car... it’s just 
like having him inside with us, isn’t it?” 


‘“‘We’d better be getting back to my desk, 
but I wanted to show you this After- 
Hours Depository.” 


“What does it do?” 


“It lets people like storekeepers put their 
money in the bank even when the bank 
is closed. See, there’s a slot up here for 
envelopes ... and then this drawer 
opens up for people who want to put in 
bags of money.” 

“What’s that word ‘DIEBOLD’ mean?” 


“That’s the name of the company that 
made this depository and all the other 
things we’ve seen today. We think they 
make the very best equipment, and for 
very important customers like you, only 
the best will do!” 


DIEBOLD 


INCORPORATED 
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“Approximately 3,150 keys were cut 
. . . we ended the month with nearly a 
half million dollars net gain in savings.” 


“We added approximately 800 new ac- 
counts to our savings.” (Town of 5100 
people) 
“The most popular item we have ever 
used in connection with a savings cam- 
paign.”’ 


AA SALES PROGRAMS 
Mailers—Mats—Point Of Sale 
@ CAR LOAN PROGRAMS 
@ NEW DEPOSITOR PROGRAMS 
@ WELCOME WAGON PROGRAMS 
OPENINGS—ANNIVERSARIES 


Write for full details, free samples, prices: 


ALLIED 
ASSOCIATES 


110 Cummington Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 
COngress 2-1240 
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fact, considering current material 


| and labor costs, several of the tra- 
| ditional forms would be completely 


prohibitive to erect. 
(3) Interior Planning and Layout: 
It’s a well-known fact that sound de- 


| sign works from the inside out, and 
| this is particularly true in the case 


of banks where operational efficiency 
is at a premium. Things to consider 
are: 

.First, design for work flow and 
motion. Plan the floor layout to ac- 
commodate operational methods 
rather than fit systems to attractive 
but inefficient surroundings. Your 
operational details control the de- 
sign of fixtures, rear counter instal- 
lations, check desks, and other units. 
Also, to facilitate future internal re- 
vision, position “permanent” items 
such as vaults, plumbing cores, and 
stairwells at perimeter locations. 
~ Second, plan administrative space 
carefully. It should be adequate but 
not excessive and located where it 
best suits the particular officer’s job. 


| Proper balance provides accessibility 


with sufficient distance to prevent 
officers from being subject to details 
better handled by other staff mem- 
bers. 


Please the Public 


Third, customer comfort and con- 
venience must be considered. There’s 
profit in pleasing the public for, from 
the customer’s viewpoint, your pub- 
lic areas are your building’s most im- 
portant element. Aside from pro- 
viding adequate conference room, 
sufficient lobby space for peak loads, 
and comfortable lounge areas, don’t 
overlook the public relations value 
of community rooms and special chil- 
dren’s areas. 

Fourth, provide for future automa- 
tion if necessary. This may be more 
applicable to only larger organiza- 
tions, but is too important to avoid 
mentioning. Advanced preparation 


| involves the use of heavy duty wir- 


ing, the pre-installation of raceways 
and conduit for future outlets, the 
addition of sufficient duct work to 
handle the added air conditioning 
load which may be incurred. 

Fifth, don’t overlook employee fa- 
cilities. This should hardly require 
comment. Lighting, ventilation, 
acoustics, adequate washroom and 


lounge facilities, and perhaps feed- 


ing and recreational areas are among 
the points to be considered. 


(4) Interior Decor: It is important 
to utilize materials that require min- 
imum maintenance and upkeep while 
preserving high decorative quality, 
This is not as difficult as it may 
seem. Plastic wall coverings and up- 
holstery, synthetic drapery fabrics 
and carpeting, exposed face brick, 
laminated woods, and the wide range 
of vinyl and asphalt tiles are all eye- 
pleasing and long wearing. 

Lighting and sound control have 
also been advanced to the point 
where, in addition to serving their 
obvious purposes, they add immea- 
surably to interior decor. Some of 
the latest developments to be con- 
sidered in this combined field include 
luminous ceilings, cove lighting, sus- 
pended acoustical ceilings and 
“acousti-baffle” grids. 


An Eye for Detail 


(5) Special Features and Equip- 
ment: Finally, in many cases it’s the 
details that make new quarters dis- 
tinctive—set them apart from their 
competitors. However, unique in- 
stallations or equipment should not 
be considered for their novelty value 
only. Depending on geographic loca- 
tion, aspects of the individual job 
site, and characteristics of opera- 
tional methods, certain of these new 
developments can increase business 
efficiency as well as intensify cus- 
tomer traffic. Some items gaining 
popularity in the field include closed 
circuit TV, dial-route pneumatic tube 
systems, air-door installations, side- 
walk and driveway snow melting 
coils, and automatic traffic light con- 
trol for drive-up installations. 


“We'll have to scrimp for a while!” 
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More and more financial institutions 


depend on Red Book 


Since 1911, RED BOOK has been the recognized, 
impartial automotive value authority. National's 
RED BOOK quickly gives you the current finance, 
retail, wholesale values of a// used automobiles, 
leading import cars and used trucks, up to ly, 


ton capacity for the past 6 years. 


BLUE BOOK — Used Truck Valuations 


Official service providing truck val- 
uations and data for practically 


Blue Book i 


all makes of trucks, regardless of 
tonnage, up to 7 years old. Gives 
capacities, G.V.W., W. B., H. P. 
ratings, etc. Published twice a year. 
Full subscription $10.00. Quantity 
discounts. 


RED BOOK puts all the facts you want, right ct 


your finger-tips. Includes horsepcwer ratings, 


- sales and tax data for all states, insurance sym- 


bols, etc. One year subscription includes receiv- 
ing 8 revised, up-to-date, bound editions show- 


ing prices for your area. $8.00-annually. Quan- 


tity discounts. 


Farm Tractor and Implement Blue Book 


An ever growing banking service. 

NATIONAL Covers all used Tractor and Farm 

“FARM TRACTOR 

iMPLEMENT 
BLUE BOOK 


machinery up to ten years old. 
Contains authoritative “As Is” 
Finance or Loan Values. Also, 
gives Nebraska Test numbers and 
results. Published annually $6.00. 
Quantity discounts. 


NATIONAL MARKET REPORTS, Inc. 


900 South Wabash Avenue e« Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Banks and Turns 


HAT’S ahead in automation? A 

responsible official of one man- 
ufacturing concern summed up the 
sentiment of many others when he 
said, “Evolution; not revolution.” 
He went on to point out that the in- 
dustry is unlikely to depart from 
the basic concepts upon which pres- 
ent equipment is being constructed. 

There are two practical reasons 
for this. One is the economic fac- 
tor. A great deal of money has been 
spent to develop and produce today’s 
equipment. The manufacturers have 
to get a return on this investment 
before they try to move in some 
other direction. 

Then there’s the technical factor. 
When you are moving and process- 
ing information electronically, the 
movement approaches the speed of 
light—186,000 miles a second. There 
just doesn’t seem to be any faster 
method of doing the job. 

That’s why bankers can look for 
improvements in the future, but they 
need not fear the introduction of 
radical changes that will make pres- 
ent models obsolete. The improve- 
ments, of course, will be made in the 
areas where efficiency and speed are 
currently at the lowest levels. This 
is primarily in the conversion of 
original data (input) and in the 
printing and dissemination of the 
final results (output). 


M* discussions of electronic ap- 
plications in banks wind up 
with some comment about “even in- 
cluding trust operations,” as though 
they were last if not least. The Na- 
tional Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company of Albany, N. Y., brings a 
new twist to the story by making 
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News of banks and of the changes that will 
affect them is presented here in capsule 
form. These short, easy-to-read items cast 
additional light on interesting and infor- 
mative banking developments. 


its trust division the first major 
project for the Bendix G-15 com- 
puter. 

Among the assignments it will 
carry out are: recording daily en- 
tries of income, principal, and in- 
vestment transactions; calculating 
commissions; preparing remittances; 
and setting up income tax work- 
sheets. 

Incidentally, this is a service bu- 
reau operation. That is, the system 
will serve a number of businesses in 
the area with many diverse applica- 
tions. The work of these firms will 
be processed along with that of the 
bank. 


See service bureau approach to 
electronics has been spreading 
not only geographically, but also in 
terms of the services performed. For 
example, Datamation, Inc., of Engle- 
wood, N. J., has offered a service to 


banks which consists of electronic 
check sorting. 

The cost of encoding checks is 
relatively small, but the equipment 
to sort them is generally priced be- 
yond the range of the smaller banks. 
Now they can have their checks 
sorted daily by account and ledger 
codes without investing in the costly 
equipment. 


HE Chase Manhattan Bank in New 

York has found its answer to the 
magnetic ink encoding of checks by 
going to Addressograph-Multigraph. 
Each customer has his name and ac- 
count number embossed on an Ad- 
dressograph plate. When he needs 
checks, the plate imprints the cor- 
rect name and number on a master 
sheet which is run off on a Multilith 
offset duplicator. 

The bank has found this to be a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 240) 


Chairman William A. Mayberry and President Arthur J. Fushman of the Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Detroit display the pile of 57,000 checks that their 
new electronic sorter can process in one hour 


BANKING 


2 
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Flectronie 
Check Sorting 
a sensibse cost 


new Cummins 


GREATEST EARNINGS 
PER DOLLAR INVESTED IN 
AUTOMATED CHECK PROCESSING 


Here’s the latest Cummins contribution to speed, 
efficiency...savings. Cuts bookkeeping operation 
by 25% with no change in present method of 
posting. Can also serve as combination sorter- 
reader—first sorts, then creates punched tape to 
actuate automatic accounting equipment. Makes 
automated check processing profitable for all but 
the smallest banks—helps the very large banks 
too by supplementing MICR equipment for more 
economical and efficient processing of deposit 
tickets, money orders, installment payments, club, 
and savings accounts. Sorting Speed: up to 550 
per minute, even when checks are badly muti- 
lated. Cost: less than one-fourth that of other 
sorters handling paper checks. Available through 
purchase, lease, or rental. Get full facts now on 
Perf-O-Sorter...the new way to save time and 
money with confidence. 


PERF-O-SORTER 


Cummins 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
4740 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Sales and Service in all Principal Cities 
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WRITE FOR BULLETIN! 


New 6-page bulletin describes modern 

Electronic Perf-O-Data Equipment 

that permits almost all banks to auto- 

mate their internal processing 

profitably while completely cooperat- 

| Commins i Perf--Nete| ing with the MICR program for inter- 

Processing | bank processing. Request on your 
letterhead. 
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practical solution to the problem of 
filling a number of short-run printing 
jobs within rigid specifications. And, 
of course, the embossed plate elim- 
inates the need for proofreading. 


LANNING to mechanize? Then the 

best advice is, “Get an early 
start.’”’ But you'll have to go some 
to beat the Bank of the Common- 
wealth in Detroit. It had a 25-year 
head start. 

It was in 1936 that the bank be- 
gan to assign account numbers. Later 
it extended the system to cover other 
documents. At about the same time 
it centralized all branch office book- 
keeping operations at the main of- 
fice. With that much of the transi- 
tional job already done, the move to 
electronic banking this year was 
simple. 


A good example was the switch 
to electronic check sorting as pic- 
tured here along with the old manual 
method. With all the accounts num- 
bered and the customers trained in 
their use, about the only thing left 
to do was change to the E-13B type 
as specified by the A.B.A. for check 
encoding. President Howard P. Par- 
shall said right after the equipment 
was installed, “We expect to have 
the sorter in operation within a 
week.” His estimate was that the 
bank had saved about a year by hav- 
ing developed such a workable sys- 
tem. 


N EXAMPLE of an “on-line” elec- 
tronic system is the installation 

at The Howard Savings Institution in 
Newark, N. J. Its savings bank ac- 
counting system starts at the teller’s 
window with a “Teller-Register” de- 
signed by the Teleregister Corpora- 
tion. This device is linked directly 
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to the bank’s magnetically recorded 
ledgers. It enables the tellers to re- 
ceive immediate information about 
any account and to update the rec- 
ords instantaneously with each trans- 
action. 

The over-all system has been given 
the name “Telefile’ and can perform 
both “on-line” and “off-line” func- 
tions. It was developed to perform 
in all areas of bank operations and 
to carry out the operations accord- 
ing to the bank’s requirements rather 
than have the bank change its pro- 
cedures to fit the equipment. 


RODUCERS are price-conscious, too. 

Among the manufacturers who 
are bringing electronic data process- 
ing within the reach of more bankers 
is the Datamatic Division of Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell. The recently an- 
nounced Honeywell 400 system to 
rent at $8,660 a month may be the 
answer to some cost questions that 
are worrying bankers. 


NOTHER answer to the cost ques- 
tion is being supplied by Bur- 
roughs in its limited usage rental 
plan. This is of interest primarily 
to banks where the volume is not 
large enough to justify the installa- 
tion of a 205 or a 220 system at the 
present time. 

Under this arrangement a bank 
can acquire up to 88 hours of time 
on the 205 at 60% of the full rental, 
and up to 100 hours on the 220 at 
70% of the rental. This marketing 
plan would seem to be especially 


East Meets West 


Chairman William H. 
Moore of Bankers Trust 
Company, N.Y., operates 
abacus held by W. P. Liv- 
ingston, the bank’s meth- 
ods research vice-presi- 
dent. The model on the 
table is of the IBM 7070 
which the bank will soon 
be using 


helpful to those banks that antici- 
pate a growing transaction volime 
but do not currently have one big 
enough for a full-scale electronic 
system. 


ITH leasing plans becoming 

more and more popular, it 
wasn’t too suprising for Remington 
Rand to announce recently its long- 
term rental program including all 
products from typewriters to com- 
plete systems. 

The normal term is from 39 to 65 
months. However, special arrange- 
ments can be made for anything 
from a 2-year to a 10-year lease of 
the required equipment. 


NE of the problems in modern 

banking is the accurate trans- 
mission of data to tie together two 
or more high volume points. An of- 
ficial of Raytheon Corporation has 
pointed out that most digital trans- 
mission today is accomplished 
through systems that were devised 
for other purposes. To adapt these 
systems to banking’s needs can mean 
sacrificing accuracy and speed. 

One suggested solution is the use 
of microwave as a vital link. Before 
this can be done, however, it will be 
necessary for banks to be assigned 
a microwave band. Applications for 
such bands are numerous and there 
is a very real possibility that the 
banking industry may find the avail- 
able space already assigned unless 
it acts promptly. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 242) 
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The new XeroX 914 Office Copier does 
not require expensive sensitized paper, 
or intermediate film negative, or liquid 
chemicals. It copies directly onto stand- 
ard office paper (plain or colored), 
your own letterhead, or card stock. Up 
to six copies per minute! 


Easiest of all office copiers to operate 
for multiple copies or just one. Simply 
place original document face down on 
the scanning glass, select the number of 
copies you want, and push “Print” 
button. Anyone can make perfect copies 
every time on the XeroX 914 Copier. 


makes copes 
on ordinary 


paper 


There are no exposure adjustments to 
make with the XeroX 914 Office Copier 
and, therefore, no waste of materials 
(the biggest cost item in conventional 
office copying). Each copy, every copy 
of the original is a perfect copy. The 
last copy is as good as the first. 


About 1¢ per copy for suppies. If you 
now spend $50 to $100 per month for 
copying supplies, you can’t afford to be 
without the new XeroX 914 Copier. 
Supplies cost about 1¢ per copy, the 
machine is available without capital in- 
vestment on a unique pay-as-you-use 
plan starting at $95 a month. 


Copies everything—never misses a 
color! A letter, invoice, statement, con- 
tract—anything written, typed, printed, 
stamped or drawn can be copied on the 
new XeroX 914...even pages in a 
thick bound book. Copies all colors, 
even reds and blues, with sharp black- 
on-white fidelity. 


For complete information about this 
remarkably fast, inexpensive method of 
copying, write HaLomw Xerox Inc., 
9X-80 Haloid Street, Rochester 3, New 
York. Offices in principal U.S. and 
Canadian cities. 


Overseas: A LO dD 


Rank-Xerox 


Ltd, London. ROX 


NEW XEROX 914 


OFFICE COPIER 
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MONG the best known systems for 
rapid communication are the 
telephone and telegraph systems. 
One example of how they may be 
used to transmit data is illustrated 
in the accompanying photograph. 
With an IBM Data Transceiver, 
punched card data is being sent over 
regular telephone lines at toll call 
message rates and identical cards 
are being created at the other end. 
The equipment sends ten 80-column 


cards a minute and can be used on 
telegraph circuits also. 

Equipment is also available for 
the transmission of magnetic tape. 
Here, too, either telephone or tele- 
graph lines may be used. Transmis- 
sion is at the rate of 30 words a 
second, or roughly 15 times as fast 
as ordinary speech. 

One advantage of such a communi- 
cation system is that the user pays 
only for the actual time of transmis- 
sion. This may hold some promise 
for smaller banks that might be in- 


[to your Bank 


“WELCOME ABA 


PNI extends greetings to our numerous banker friends . 


. . and to those not yet 


familiar with our unique and effective services for the banking field. PNI has served 
the financial community since 1921 by providing: 
Successful communication of the bank message. 
Dynamic news photo posters which compel the public’s attention. 
A variety of handsome frames for any bank window or lobby. 


Inquiries invited. 


PICTORIAL 


NEWS INC. 


343-7 WHITE PLAINS POST ROAD, EASTCHESTER, NEW YORK © WOodbine 1-5119 


Here it is! The highly successful 
radio program designed exclusively for banks 


PEAKING 


You’ve read about it... 


OF MONEY 


now investigate it—the 


five-minute program which is making radio history 


for its bank subscribers. 


“Speaking of Money” 


also offered as a locally-edited newspaper column, 


at a sensibly low price. 


For brochure, write or call 


Storyeraft Associates 
1276 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio, PRospect 1-7572 


terested in finding a link to a distant 
processing service center. 


S PROOF that equipment manufac. 
turers have not concentrated on 
electronics at the expense of other 
kinds of equipment, National Cash 
Register Company has announced a 
new machine for tellers. It combines 


| the functions of a conventional 


teller’s machine, an adding machine, 
and a coin dispenser, illustrated in 
the picture below. 


It was designed to provide faster, 
more accurate service by the tellers. 
While accumulating as many as 
nine different classification totals, 
the machine also permits miscellane- 
ous additions and subtractions and 
automatically figures and dispenses 
the change. 


against forgery is 
something all bankers seek. One 


| form of built-in safety lies in the 
| signature verification system being 


provided by LeFebure Corporation. 
While going under the name of 


| Autho-Visor, it is sometimes called 
| the scrambled signature system. 


Essentially it consists of taking 


| the customer's signature and photo- 


graphing it in a scrambled pattern. 
This scrambled signature is then 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 244) 
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What it takes to 
make MICR tick 


Most of the trick is in getting 
proper imprinting of the E-13B 
code. 

To be ‘‘readable”’ to the elec- 
tronic equipment, a sharp, well- 
defined image is necessary. 
Each symbol must have the 
proper ink density and accurate 
figuration, thus maintaining 
proper signal strength at all 
times. 

For example, all the symbols 
below, except the last, could 
be misread by the electronic 
equipment. 


Too little ink Improper coverage 
resulting in exces- 


sive voids 


Too much ink, 
image spread 


Right amount of 

ink for proper 
coverage 

To insure proper amount of 
ink, every A. B. Dick Offset 
Check Imprinter has the exclu- 
sive Aquamatic Control. This 
control meters the exact 
amount of fountain solution to 
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maintain the proper water and 
ink balance. 

To insure proper ink coverage 
and density, each offset im- 
printer has a twelve-roller ink 
distribution system. These 
twelve rollers spread the ink 
evenly, and control the amount 
laid down. 

The combination of these two 
features allows the operator to 
maintain the proper signal 
strength throughout the print- 
ing run. 


fast, too 


In less than three minutes, 
A. B. Dick offset equipment 
can imprint 200 checks, 40 de- 
posit slips, plus re-order forms 
for each of six customers. All 
documents are not only per- 
sonalized but encoded with 
E-13B MICR characters. 

Collating of deposit slips, re- 
order forms, and checks is ac- 
complished during this three 
minute running cycle. 

Then the machine automat- 
ically resets itself for the next 
run to eliminate wasted time. 

Since we have been instru- 
mental in helping establish 
many MICR operations, we 
are thoroughly familiar with 
the requirements. If you or your 


printer would like information 
on magnetic ink imprinting, 
please contact A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, MICR Department, 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 
48, Illinois. Or simply return 
the coupon below. 


LATE NEWS! 


The new color sound-slide film, ‘‘Language 
Of The Sixties,"’ relating the latest develop- 
ments in MICR, has just been released. 
To arrange a private showing for the inter- 
ested people at your bank, simply mail the 
coupon below. 


* A. B. Dick Company, Dept. MICR-B-90 ¢ 
: 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Illinois z 


Gentlemen: 
: 0D Please see that I receive information on : 
* magnetic ink imprinting. 


$ [© We would like to see the new MICR ° 
sound film, ‘‘Language Of The Sixties.” 


Address___ 
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ABBOTT 
Presents the 


ABBOTT 


SORTER COUNTER 


The finest sorter counter on the market to- 
day, not a re-styled machine, but completely 
new and completely tested. It requires only 
15” x 13” of counter space. 


FAST AND EFFICIENT—Counts and sorts over 400 
coins a minute. Positive pickup, heavy duty motor. 


EASY TO OPERATE—One control clears the regis- 
ters and activates the machine. 


EASY TO SERVICE—50% less counting mechanism 
parts, insures easy inspection and positive ad- 
justment. 


assott PAYER 


This streamlined, economical payer, which 
sells at $100.00 less than comparable units, 
is fully guaranteed, available with roll out 
chute bank or payroll attachments, and with 
right or left hand delivery. Available also as 
changer. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. INC. 


Riverdale Ave., Greenwich, Connecticut 
JEfferson 1-7900 
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placed in the passbook. Since it ap- 


| pears in an unintelligible form, there 


is little opportunity for anyone to 
duplicate it, or even to decipher the 
name. 

A device at the teller’s station op- 
tically unscrambles the signature on 
the passbook whenever it is neces- 


| sary to make a verification. It is a 


simple matter to compare the un- 
scrambled signature in the viewer 
with the one that has been submitted 


| by the customer. 


The same device can, of course, be 


| used to encode confidential material 


making it illegible to anyone with- 
out the properly keyed viewer. Each 
bank will have its own coding pat- 
tern, so its scrambled signatures 


| can’t be read on the viewers of any 


other concern. 


| nN INTERESTING addition to this 


year’s National Business Show 
at New York’s Coliseum (October 
24-28) is the Compu-Center. This 
will be a grouping of the electronic 
data processing equipment of a num- 


| ber of companies in one central lo- 


cation. 
What many bank executives may 
find equally interesting will be the 


| cpen conferences conducted by lead- 
| ing experts to complement the dis- 


play. These sessions are being 
planned so executives can get in- 
formation concerning their specific 


| requirements from users as well as 


exhibitors. 


beginning to look as though 
the magnetic ink encoding stand- 
ards for check handling set up by 
the A.B.A. may become the pattern 
for checks throughout the world. 
Perhaps the biggest barrier to 
prompt acceptance by more nations 
is that element of reluctance some- 
times called the NIH factor—Not 
Invented Here. 

Already lined up behind the proj- 


| ect are West Germany, Belgium, and 
| The Netherlands. England is teeter- 
| ing close enough to a decision to 
| prompt Lloyds Bank of London to 


install computers geared to the auto- 


| matic handling of ‘‘cheques.” 


Attention in France is currently 
being directed toward the Bull Sys- 
tem, a plan developed by the French 


computer firm La Compagnie des 
Machines Bull. But a dozen other 
countries have indicated definite jn- 
terest in the A.B.A. system. They 
include Australia, Austria, Argen- 
tina, Canada, Denmark, Italy, Ja pan, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Union of South 
Africa. 


ven to play with figures? Here 
are some cited by T. A. Smith, 
RCA’s executive vice-president, at 
the dedication of the company’s 
Washington data processing center 
recently. The center is designed to 
serve both business and Government 
in the nation’s capital. 

If you take a pile of invoices the 
size of the Washington Monument, 
each containing 10 items, the whole 
thing could be recorded on mag- 
netic tape in 10-inch reels that would 
form a stack only six feet high. The 
Monument is 555 feet high. 

As a clincher he went on to say, 
“The data in it could be processed 
by the 501 for cost distribution an- 
alysis in 5 hours and 23 minutes.” 


MONG the newcomers in the com- 
puter field is Monroe with its 
Monrobot Mark XI which is fully 
housed in three units that fit together 
to form an L-shaped desk. It was 
designed to meet the needs of almost 
any size bank, which means the em- 
phasis was on low cost and flexibil- 
ity. 


While a new name in computers, 
Monroe is no novice in the field of 
automation. In addition to many 
types of business and office machines, 
the company has been producing 
equipment for encoding original data 
on punched tape and punched cards. 
The new computer can fit into any 
punched card or punched tape sys- 
tem. It can also be adapted for use 
with the new magnetic ink character 
reading developments. 
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“A necessary banking tool...” 


A. G. McNeese, Jr., President, 
Bank of the Southwest, 
Houston, Texas 


“We have found Polk’s Bank 
Directory to be a helpful, in- 
deed a necessary, tool in the 
business of banking. The Direc- 
tory is a valuable source of 
concise, easy-to-find informa- 
tion—one of the most useful 
and most used reference books 
in our building.” 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY 


& CoO. 


publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North ¢ Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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A NEW PICTURE DAILY ... 


.. A NEW DISPLAY EVERY DAY 


Are you wasting thousands of valuable 
advertising dollars? Banks throughout 
the country are making their windows 
and lobbies pay extra dividends with 
TIMELY EVENTS' attention-getting 
fluorescent displays featuring time, 
barometric pressure and outstanding 
newspictures. Custom designed to 
blend with your decor and priced as 
low as $2.00 per week. 


TIMELY EVENTS 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 1, lil. 


“TOO BUSY 


to give up a few hours a year 
for a health checkup? 


Your best cancer insurance is 
a thorough checkup every year, 
and alertness to Cancer’s 7 
Danger Signals. 


Learn how to guard yourself 
against cancer. Write to 
“Cancer” in care of your 
local post office, or call your 
nearest office of... 


American Cancer Society Ye 


Electronic Arithmetic 


THE BINARY SYSTEM 


How does a computer add 2 and 2 to get 4? It 
doesn’t. It adds 10 and 10 and gets 100. If that 
leaves you confused, you might enjoy this brief 
description of the number system that many elec- 
tronic computers use. 


A BINARY system is a numbering scheme based on only 
two different symbols instead of the 10 different sym- 
bols (0-9) to which we are accustomed. It is especially 
useful in computers where an electrical impulse can be 
used for one symbol and the absence of an impulse for 
the other. To represent more than two symbols elec- 
tronically would call for a more complex wiring setup. 

To see how a binary system works let’s assume that 
the two symbols we’ll use are 0 and 1, each having the 
same value as in our decimal system. Because of the 
danger of confusing these binary symbols with their 
decimal counterparts, we’ll stick to the following rule: 

All binary numbers will be expressed with symbols and 

all decimal numbers will be spelled out. 

We know that zero is expressed by 0, and one is ex- 
pressed by 1. But how do we express two? The prob- 
lem is the same as in the decimal system when you 
want to express a value that’s one more than the larg- 
est digit, nine. The solution, of course, is to combine 

the symbols of lowest value into a two-digit number. 

The same procedure applies to the binary system in 
expressing two, or 1 plus 1. Combine our two symbols, 
as we did under the dec mal system, and you'll see that 
two is written as 10. 

Remember, 10 is a binary expression; it’s the way 
we express the value two. Don’t try to call it ten or 
you'll get all mixed up. If you must call it something, 
try calling it “‘one-oh.” 

Now we're ready to set up the basic rules of addition 
with binary numbers. The first rule, which is fairly obvi- 
ous, is that 0 plus 1 equals 1. The second rule, which 
we just worked out, is that 1 plus 1 equals 10. And 

that’s all you have to remember. 

From here on you can get the binary equivalent of 
any decimal number through simple addition. Three is 
the sum of two and one. In the binary system that be- 
comes 10 plus 1, or 11. To get four you add 10 and 10, 

which comes out to be 100. 

We can also get four by multiplying two and two. 

With binary symbols that means 10 times 10. Incident- 

ally, multiplication is amazingly easy in a binary sys- 

tem since the only numbers involved are 0 and 1. 

Here are some of our conventional numbers along 
with their binary equivalents. You can use these to 
make up a few simple problems of your own, and to 
check your answers. 


008089 


ex......130 
seven...111 
eight... 1000 
nine. . .1001 
ten... .1010 


eleven....1011 
twelve. . .1100 
thirteen. .1101 
fourteen. .1110 
fifteen....1111 


sixteen. . . . 10000 
seventeen. . 10001 
eighteen. . . 10010 
nineteen... 10011 
twenty... . 10100 
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two.....10 
three....11 
four. . .100 
five....101 
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SYSTEMS MEN WILL BE 
INTERESTED IN THIS: 


The 390 is the only electronic 
system today that provides all 
four of the following flexible 
methods of input and output: 


1 MAGNETIC TAPE 
LEDGER RECORDS 


2 PUNCHED 
PAPER TAPE 


3 PUNCHED CARDS 


OO 


4 VERSATILE 
CONSOLE FACILITIES 


30) 
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«sa Compact, multi-duty 
Electronic Data Processing System 


...a complete E.D.P. system priced at $75,000 


—leased at $1,850 per month 


390...an “Electronic Statistician” . . . electronically analyzes 
mountains of paperwork—efficiently and economically. 


390...an “Electronic Accountant” . .. electronically maintains com- 
plete records that can be read by people and machines. 


3S90...an “Electronic Mathematician” .. . electronically performs 
all types of business arithmetic and formula computations— at 
speeds measured in 1/1000 of a second. 


390...an “Electronic Filing System” . . . electronically classifies 
and files data without the need for human decisions. Millions of 


digits can be stored on magnetic-tape ledger records, punched 
paper tape, and punched cards. 


.an “Electronic Reporter” . . . electronically digests volumes 
of business data and provides complete, timely reports. 


* TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Investigate This Pathway to Increase Savings... backed by 76 Years of System Service Experience 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio ADDING MACHINES «CASH REGISTERS 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY ACCOUNTING MACHINES - NCR PAPER 
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Another step forward in helping business save mone y.., 


ANNOUNCES 


» 
» 


First three in a nationwide network —New York, Dayta 
Los Angeles. Around the clock, seven days a week, to pro 
vide overnight service. Whether your business is large or 
small ...commercial or savings bank, department or other 
retail store, industrial, transportation, government, or any. 
other type of business... National is prepared to serve you) 
all the way... from original entry to final report. 


How centers will operate: Information will be captured) 
automatically, on punched paper tape or cards at your place 
of business, while using National Accounting Machines, Cash 
Registers, or Adding Machines in normal operation. 
The punched tape or cards will then be forwarded to a Na 
To be opened September Ist on the ground tional Data Processing Center where the accounting, statisti 
floor of the new Getty Building, Madison cal, and management reports will be electronically processed.) 
Avenue at 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
How you will benefit: National Data Processing Center 
: pits are the modern way... you record the original entry, National 
does the rest. Records and reports will be available to you 
faster... more economically ...than ever before. 
Growth of your business, or increases in volume of paper 
work can be taken in stride... with minimum expense. 
Your accounting department (and the need for processing! 
equipment) can be held to a minimum, without sacrificing! 
the quantity or quality of information made available to you 
Your accounting system will always be the most modern 
.as new electronic machines are made available you wil 
be among the first to capitalize on their many advantages. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


To be located at National’s Home Office 


and Factory, Dayton 9, Ohio. For unique banking services: National Centers will also 


be the first to be equipped with high-speed electronic check 
sorters and other automation equipment to provide econon 
ical processing services for banks and other lines of business 


National * Electronic “304” saves time and money 


@ Reads paper tape at 108,000 characters a minute! 
@ Reads 2,000 punched cards a minute! 
@ Prints reports at speed equivalent to 290 typists! 


e ° * TRADEMARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
To be located at National’s Electronic Re- 


search and Engineering Division, 1401 E. ” 
El Segundo Blvd., Los Angeles (Haw- - 
thorne) California. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio ADDING MACHINES «CASH REGISTERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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